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Foreword 


Wendy Ashmore 


It's a funny thing, really. The themes underlying this volume have been around for 
some time, but no one has put them together in quite this way. The time is right, 
and the result is a stimulating, productive, and fresh set of inferences about ancient 
Maya cognitions of their own past. 

This volume breaks new ground in seeking indicators of perceptions of the 
past and remembrance in past times, specifically among the ancient Maya. Such 
subjects have begun to garner archaeological attention in various parts of the 
planet, frequently cited as the study of “the past in the past.” Prominent foci have 
been Neolithic and Bronze Age Britain (e.g., Barrett 1999; Bradley 1987, 1993, 1998) 
or cross-cultural considerations (e.g., Bradley and Williams 1998; Van Dyke and 
Alcock 2003a). All of these have yielded exciting and thought-provoking insights. 
Only now, however, has the intricately plentiful and interpretively rewarding mate- 
rial record of past Maya society experienced systematic exploration of meanings 
materialized through such events and processes as abandonment, termination, and 
reoccupation. Each of the latter has been the subject of concerted study, within 
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Maya and other cultural contexts (e.g., Cameron and Tomka 1993; Inomata and 
Webb 2003a; Mock 1998a). Together, these events and processes approximate what 
Barrett (1999) calls inhabitation, the impact of past landscapes and places on subse- 
quent occupation, whether immediately sequential or following a hiatus of some 
sort. 

We should not be surprised at the productivity of these ideas in studying the 
Maya past. Time counts in Maya society. Indeed, epigraphers more than a century 
ago depicted Maya lords as virtually obsessed with time and astronomical events 
because of the abundance of dates and allusions to movements of celestial bod- 
ies in Classic-period inscriptions. As advances in decipherment fleshed the bare- 
bones chronology with political history and creation events, it became even clearer 
that those who commissioned the texts were what we would call kings, very con- 
cerned with their role and station relative to past, present, and future time. As Rice 
(2004:52-53) has succinctly phrased the matter: “The Maya provide an example 
of a more general Mesoamerican belief system that closely interrelates political 
power, time, space, and the notion of kingly duty as a sacred “burden.”” Even the 
Long Count inscriptions, with their seemingly linear record of dates that allowed 
calibration with our own calendar, are actually a segment of much larger cycles 
of the world's creation. Kings and courts were thus enmeshed in fates linked to 
primordially established movements of sun, planets, individual stars, and celestial 
constellations. Yet destinies could change by strategic human intervention, and 
some cycles, such as the 20-year k’atun, received more attention than others as tem- 
poral arenas for reshaping fate and prophetic history. In Rice's view, the thirteen- 
k'atun, 256-year interval called the may held “profound implications” for charting 
processes of change in the ordered world of Classic Maya politics and religion, in 
which fundamental shifts in the principal loci of lowlands-wide authority were 
predicated on the timetable of the may and the statecraft of kings and priests (Rice 
2004:55). 

If we accept that lords fixed on the past as a means to understand the present 
and predict the future, we also appreciate the knowledge and concerns of their 
agrarian subjects. Farmers, Maya and otherwise, rely on cycles of days, seasons, 
and longer to help make sense of the world around them. Like their overlords, 
they perform offerings to ensure the predictability of those cycles from one period 
to the next. As observers centuries later, we should be prepared to seek and identify 
material expressions of all these concerns from antiquity—in architecture, building 
practices, iconography, offering caches, inscriptions, and other forms. Some schol- 
ars have already opened the search and placed it on solid theoretical and method- 
ological grounds (e.g., Joyce 2003). To expand consideration to a wider array of 
cases, the key question remains, what range of theory and methods best allows us to 
undertake such identification of ancient Maya perception and remembrance of 
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their own past. The present volume answers that question by outlining sophisti- 
cated, innovative, and astute approaches. 

Foundations of inquiry here are concepts of landscape, place, and mem- 
ory—three subject areas in which archaeologists the world over have transformed 
approaches to understanding the past. Each subject has its own distinct and com- 
plex history of development, in the concepts involved and in theory and method 
for their archaeological study. All involve the relation of people with the spaces 
around them and how that involvement plays out across time—defining land- 
scapes, designating places, establishing and reshaping memory. Many publications 
have explored the interpretive potential of these concepts, as the book’s editors’ 
critical review describes in some detail (Stanton and Magnoni, Chapter 1, this vol- 
ume). Indeed, the rate at which publications on all these topics appear seems to 
grow every year. Less often are the three examined in concert, however. This vol- 
ume is a laudable exception. 

A direct and notable consequence of its contributors’ work is invigorated atten- 
tion to the details of ancient Maya life and the fluidity of the temporal and spatial 
scales in which it was lived. That is, moving from the boxlike chronological stages, 
phases, and periods with which we have traditionally worked on sites or regions, 
emphasis now falls on construction processes, demolition and termination acts, 
traces of ritual visitation across a landscape, removal of monuments from one set- 
ting to another, and interment of objects at a time when they can scarcely be other 
than heirlooms. Changes in material style—of buildings, ceramics, or other—hint 
at archaisms and perhaps instances of revitalization as attempts to reinstate times 
of prosperity in perhaps a more troubled era (e.g., Dahlin 1976; Patterson 2004; 
Sharer 1977). These phenomena highlight history and practice along with pro- 
cess and are recognizable among commoners as well as kings (e.g., Pauketat 2001; 
Robin 2002). Most fundamentally, awareness of the past in the past is clear in any 
case so considered, and each instance interpreted invites closer scrutiny for deeper 
understanding of the social, spatial, and temporal whole. 

Through these observations and inferences, we gain a sense of the rhythms 
in how past, present, and (perhaps) future were and are embodied in materialized 
actions. Offerings encased in the Aztec Templo Mayor, for example, cumulatively 
embodied not only the expanse of the Mexica realm but also its heritage from 
antecedents in that realm (LOpez Lujan 1994). At the same time, scholars have well 
documented the awe in which Aztecs, among others, held the then-ancient city 
of Teotihuacan and its legendary past (e.g., Carrasco, Jones, and Sessions 2000). 
Mytho-historic Tollan echoes the concrete position of Teotihuacan as the place 
of origins and legitimate authority across all of Mesoamerica (e.g., Tedlock 1985). 
Returning to a Maya focus, the magnificent sixth-century Copan building known 
as Rosalila stood as an embodiment of the fifth-century dynastic founder K'inich 
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Yax K’uk’ Mo’, and when it was replaced, Rosalila was carefully preserved, intact 
to the top of the roofcomb. The building’s decommissioning is described in terms 
analogous to those used for a royal interment: “[I]t was wrapped in a white mantle, 
and buried with due ceremony and offerings of great value” (Agurcia Fasquelle 
2004:111). Indeed, both before and after Rosalila, the entire sequence of construc- 
tion in that location commemorated the dynastic founder, the place of his reign 
and burial (Agurcia Fasquelle and Fash 2005; Sharer et al. 1999a). In contrast, a tiny 
public platform at Quirigua, built in the fifth century and ravaged by catastrophic 
flooding in the sixth, continued to draw visitors for at least a hundred years more, 
arguably recognizing an emblem of earlier well-being in an era of increasing politi- 
cal and economic uncertainty (e.g., Ashmore 1984). Ultimately, for any particu- 
lar building, settlement, or landscape, the assemblage of materialized events and 
processes contributes to a biography or life history for as long a span as evidence 
allows (e.g., Ashmore 2002; Bender 1998; Carrasco, Jones, and Sessions 2000; 
Fowler 1987). 

These are only a few examples of the kinds of perceptions and remembrance 
recounted in this volume. Inventory of specific inferences could be expanded here, 
but that is the subject of the chapters that follow, a subject pursued in rewardingly 
provocative depth for each locale. The contributions in these chapters offer signifi- 
cant and interpretively stimulating findings about perception and remembrance 
in the Maya past and comprise substantive encouragement of others’ and future 
work on these topics. Their time has come. 
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Note on Use of Accents 


The issue of the use of Spanish accents in indigenous place names, ceramic phases, 
and other words has recently been raised by lowland Maya archaeologists work- 
ing in and outside of Guatemala. A government decree (Acuerdo 1046-87), issued 
in 1987 in Guatemala, stipulated which alphabets should be used to write the 
twenty-one (one more language was added in 2004, thus now twenty-two) Maya 
languages in Guatemala, and it eliminated the Spanish use of accents when writ- 
ing the indigenous languages. Guatemalan Maya activists and the Academia de las 
Lenguas Mayas de Guatemala, which continues to set the standard for languages 
within Guatemala, fought very hard to have this bill enacted in the Guatemalan 
Congress in 1987 so they could regain control of the writing system used for 
the indigenous languages. In this volume we respect their position. Editors of 
other recent Maya archaeology publications have chosen either to leave the ortho- 
graphic conventions to the discretion of chapter authors, thus creating a lack of 
consistency in those volumes (e.g., Demarest, Rice, and Rice 2004a; Golden and 
Borgstede 2003), or to eliminate accents from all place names and ceramic phases 
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derived from indigenous words, regardless of the language involved (Bell, Canuto, 
and Sharer 2004). 

After examining the decree and discussing this issue with colleagues in various 
countries, as well as with Guatemalan activists, we have come to this decision. We 
feel that with regard to words (in our case, site names and ceramic phases) written in 
any of the twenty-two languages in Guatemala, we should change the spelling con- 
ventions to respect the legal decrees of the host country and the expressed desires 
of the mobilized Maya people. Since this decree refers only to twenty-two Maya lan- 
guages found in Guatemala and not all Maya languages (e.g., Yucatec, Tzotzil, and 
Tzeltal are not included), we feel that while Guatemalans have the right to control 
the spellings of their languages in Guatemala (where the colonial orthography was 
inadequate), they should not necessarily speak for Maya in other countries, where 
similar decrees have not been enacted. In the northern lowlands and, more specifi- 
cally, Yucatán, where we work, there is a very different history of indigenous issues 
than is found in Guatemala. Moreover, there is a long unbroken literary tradition 
with specific spelling conventions established early on (and a colonial orthography 
that was adequate). These two factors argue against changing the established spell- 
ing conventions. Thus, this suggests that indigenous names in Mexico should be 
spelled according to Spanish spelling conventions, which were applied early (and 
relatively successfully, given the circumstances) to the indigenous languages. 

In this volume we have decided to use accents in Spanish for indigenous place 
names when not in the twenty-two Maya languages included in the Acuerdo 1046-87 
to (1) accurately represent the names of those sites on published government maps and 
(2) show an effort to adhere to the correct spellings and pronunciations in the Spanish- 
speaking countries of the Maya region. We are aware that because this is an English- 
language volume published in the United States, we do not need to include any accents. 
We feel, however, that the effort to include accents is appreciated by our Latin American 
colleagues, at least in Mexico where we both work. The use of accents is important to 
both archaeologists and indigenous peoples. We must be sensitive to such social issues. 
As we have found out, however, the application of Spanish accents to indigenous place 
names can be confusing and difficult. In this volume, in cases where all place names 
fall outside the twenty-two Maya languages listed in the accords, the problem was eas- 
ily solved by investigating the etymology of a handful of site names where we were 
unclear of their etymology. Our decision to investigate these etymologies, however, 
complicated the lives of our colleagues, especially those in highland Guatemala. This 
issue is further complicated by the fact that many place names in the Guatemalan high- 
lands are derived from Nahuatl, and Guatemalan Maya want to return to the use of 
Maya names for those sites. This issue should be discussed by archaeologists in the 
near future, especially in light of a possible decree enacting the changes of those place 
names by abandoning the Nahuatl place names and adopting the Maya names. 
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CHAPTER ONE 


Places of Remembrance 


The Use and Perception of Abandoned Structures in the Maya Lowlands 


Travis W. Stanton and Aline Magnoni 


The present drains the past to irrigate the future. (Henri Bergson, cited in 
Marquardt 1994:203) 


Issues of identity, power, and tradition, among other important themes of social 
inquiry, are inextricably tied to the individual's or society's perception of the past. 
As Connerton (1989) has noted, the experience of the present is largely dependent 
on the knowledge of the past. The recent work of Bradley (1987, 1993, 1994, 1998) 
and others (Driscoll 1998; Foxhall 1995; Geary 1994; Hingley 1996; King 1996; Petts 
2002; Richards 1996; Roymans 1995; Umberger 1996; Van Dyke and Alcock 2003a; 
Williams 1997, 1998; see also Bowie 1974; Morgan 1983) has made this point abun- 
dantly clear and opened the investigation of ancient cultural constructions of more 
ancient pasts as worthy of archaeological inquiry. 

In practice, however, the study of the past in the past is methodologically prob- 
lematic. One of the greatest difficulties concerns questions of human cognition. 
How can we understand how people perceived their past and simultaneously con- 
structed myth and history? In societies with extensive historical documentation, per- 
ceptions of the past can be partially glimpsed, often in colored and distorted forms 
from select voices. A well-known example of this problem involves the writings 
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of early antiquarians in Britain concerning the nature and origin of megaliths 
(Trigger 1989). From these documents we can see how a segment of eighteenth- 
century British society differentially interpreted this part of the British past. 
Although megaliths were probably never stripped of meaning throughout their 
existence (Bender 1992; see also Thomas 1996:59-64), perceptions of them were 
drastically transformed over time. By the eighteenth century some antiquarians 
asserted that sites such as Avebury were the tombs of mytho-historic British kings, 
while others began to propose greater antiquity for these monuments. The analy- 
sis of such perceptions indicates that all documents relating to the past eventually 
become potential data for the study of the past in the past. As Bradley (2002:148; 
see also Bhreathnach 1995) has pointed out, the early archaeologist Petrie (1839) 
made use of the Dindgnai Temrach, a twelfth-century A.D. text interpreting the 
even older site of Tara, Ireland, to aid in his survey of the site. This example dem- 
onstrates not only a case of an early archaeologist studying the past in the past but 
the fact that archaeological work itself eventually becomes a fairly reliable source 
of past perception for future archaeologists and historians. 

For prehistoric societies and those for which historical documentation is frag- 
mentary and limited, such as the Precontact Maya considered in this work, it is 
exceedingly difficult to interpret the intentions and perceptions of people long 
deceased. We are afforded little or no explicit information concerning these aspects 
of the past and are left to explore the data we generate from sites and artifacts. This 
lack of explicit evidence does not mean we should not investigate the question of 
the past in the past. As Bradley (2002) has demonstrated, a variety of archaeologi- 
cal data—including settlement patterns, mortuary practices, and votive caches— 
can be used to interpret what ancient peoples thought about the places, artifacts, 
and monuments of the past. Archaeological data do not always provide for clear or 
sure interpretations, but progress toward an understanding of the past in the past 
can be made. 

In this volume, the authors explore how the ancient lowland Maya used and 
perceived abandoned buildings. The chapters explore a diverse range of issues 
surrounding this topic, as well as a wide range of geographical (Belize; Petén, 
Guatemala; Honduras; and Yucatán and Campeche, Mexico [Figure 1.1)) and 
temporal (Formative, Classic, Postclassic, Historic, and Modern) contexts. In the 
remainder of this chapter, we address many of the theoretical issues the debate 
concerning the role of abandoned structures in Maya society engenders. Turning 
to the three key concepts of abandonment, landscape, and memory, we set out 
theoretical issues relevant to this topic. We then discuss some important issues 
and questions archaeologists face as they approach this and similar topics before 
concluding with an outline of the volume. 
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1.1 Map of the Maya Area with Sites Mentioned in the Volume. 


ABANDONED STRUCTURES AND THE PAST IN THE LOWLAND MAYA PAST 


Archaeological examinations of architectural contexts in the Maya area, and in 
Mesoamerica in general, frequently focus on the construction, use, modification, 
and abandonment of masonry structures. Post-abandonment cultural processes, 
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however, are often ignored or relegated to interpretational categories generally 
perceived to be of lesser academic value (e.g., stone robbing). Although we have 
an increasingly large dataset of architectural contexts in Maya archaeology, as 
well as a developed tradition in settlement pattern archaeology (e.g., Ashmore 
1981a, 1981b; Freidel and Sabloff 1984; Kurjack 1974; Kurjack, Garza Tarazona 
de González, and Lucas 1979; Puleston 1973, 1983; Pyburn et al. 1998; Tourtellot 
1988a, 1988b; Webster and Freter 1990a, 1990b; Willey et al. 1965), it is difficult 
to find explicit discussions of abandoned structures within the context of contin- 
ued site or regional occupation. More often than not, the act of abandonment is 
framed as the end. If occupation persists in the general area, settlement patterns 
are sometimes compared and contrasted, but rarely is the old settlement pattern 
integrated in such studies as part of subsequent occupation. Only when abandon- 
ment episodes are periods of hiatus is the old incorporated into discussions of the 
new. Such instances, in both domestic and civic contexts, demonstrate that con- 
struction loci could be reused or reoccupied, but rarely are the periods of hiatus 
or final post-abandonment treated as primary research questions in the Maya area 
(but see Willey 1974). 

Given the wide range of post-abandonment activities now known to archae- 
ologists, we should be careful to document the multiple processes related to aban- 
donment and post-abandonment behavior. In addition to natural processes (see 
Schiffer 1987), many types of human activities could have occurred at abandoned 
structures in the past. For instance, ritual activity could have taken place at struc- 
tures abandoned by their builders (e.g., Barrera Rubio et al. 2003; Hansen, Howell, 
and Guenter, Chapter 2, this volume). Domestic loci could have become burial 
grounds (e.g., Bradley 2002). Long-abandoned sacred structures could have been 
reinterpreted and subverted by the construction of new monuments and temples 
(e.g., Daniel 1972; Holtorf 1997). The acknowledgment of such behavior under- 
scores the importance of considering abandoned structures as a primary research 
question. 

Importantly, the memory of buildings could affect their reuse and percep- 
tion. For instance, some twelfth-century A.D. Seljuk sultans chose to reoccupy and 
refurbish Roman buildings in southern Turkey instead of building new palaces 
because these impressive landmarks were part of the storied Anatolian elite history 
with which the sultans chose to associate themselves (Redford 2000:85-87). In con- 
trast, King Edward I of England ordered the Roman ruins of Caerleon dismantled 
because they served as a symbolic locus of Welsh resistance. The ruins had been 
linked to King Arthur in Welsh mythology and were deemed a threat to English 
rule (Bradley 2002:121-122; Howell 2000). Similar examples can be found in the 
Maya area. At Piedras Negras, for example, intrusive Late Classic rulers reused and 
transformed the South Group Court, the sociopolitical heart of the Formative set- 
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tlement, as their main stage of ritual practice to legitimate their political status in 
front of the local population by claiming ancient dynastic ties (Child and Golden, 
Chapter 3, this volume). On the other hand, at El Perú-Waka”, Terminal Classic 
people performed termination rituals at the main Late Classic ancestor shrine 
aimed at eradicating dynastic ties of the Late Classic rulers and consequently des- 
ecrating and obliterating their social memory (Navarro Farr, Freidel, and Arroyave 
Prera, Chapter 5, this volume). 

These examples demonstrate the need to understand and examine both 
memory and place. The creation of place through everyday practices and rituals 
is intertwined with processes of remembering and forgetting. Through these pro- 
cesses, memories—individual and social—are created and transformed that in turn 
affect the perception of place. Given that abandoned structures are often part of 
community life, they must also play some role in the processes of remembrance 
and forgetting. Past material culture does not simply capture and fix memories. 
Rather, because of its materiality and continued existence, material culture con- 
stantly affects social practice and in turn generates new meanings through time 
(Blake 1998; Curtoni, Lazzari, and Lazzari 2003). Thus the ongoing incorporation 
of past material culture, including abandoned structures, in the social practices of 
later times continuously creates layers of meanings and memories that link past, 
present, and future (Rowlands 1993). 

Evidence indicates that sites in the Maya lowlands were rarely, if ever, charac- 
terized by 100 percent use of all structures. The “100 percent occupancy” model 
is best characterized by artist renditions of Maya centers in National Geographic. 
This artistic paradigm, more symptomatic of popular envisionments of Maya cen- 
ters than of actual archaeological research, portrays site centers with smoke from 
hearths emanating from brightly plastered and painted temples, palaces, and houses 
with not one ruin in sight (Figure 1.2). Such scenes do not capture the reality of 
occupational histories at most Maya sites. More realistic scenes are depicted in a 
series of paintings commissioned by the University of Pennsylvania Tikal Project 
that envision Tikal as both a lived-in and a decaying space that was transformed 
throughout the Classic period (Figure 1.3). Despite the popular belief that the 
Maya were incessant builders who continually modified the houses and temples 
they constructed, many examples can be cited in which buildings were purposely 
abandoned and left to fall into ruins during both robust periods of occupation 
as well as periods of demographic decline. These decaying buildings would have 
greatly impacted the landscapes of the ancient Maya who lived among them. 

Such a view leads us to question what role abandoned structures played in 
the lives of the ancient Maya. Why were structures abandoned in functioning 
communities? How were they used and perceived by later Maya? The answers to 
these questions may be almost as variable as the many documented contexts from 
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1.2 Painting of El Mirador, Guatemala. Painted by T. Rutledge; Courtesy, National Geographic. 


ancient Maya homes and civic structures, but they are crucial for understanding 
Maya conceptions about the past as well as how they constructed their present. 


ABANDONMENT, REUSE, AND REOCCUPATION 


To begin to understand the role of abandoned structures in ancient lowland Maya 
society, we must start with the definition of abandonment. Recent archaeological 
work on abandonment (Cameron 1991; Cameron and Tomka 1993; Inomata and 
Webb 2003a; LaMotta and Schiffer 1999) demonstrates that there is no clear and 
simple definition of this process. Instead, abandonment can take several forms, 
each of which can have specific implications for the continued use and perception 
of structures. In some cases abandonment may appear to be self-evident. The dis- 
occupation and subsequent burning of sites in the Petexbattin region of Guatemala 
in the eighth century A.D. is a prime example (Inomata 1997, 2003). In this case, 
no archaeological evidence of subsequent ancient Maya use after the rapid and 
violent abandonment of these sites has been recovered. Other examples of rapid 
abandonment familiar to Mesoamerican archaeologists are Cerén (McKee 1999; 
Sheets 1992, 2000, 2002; Sheets et al. 1990) and Tetimpa' (Mauricio Gómez 2002; 
Plunket and Uruñela 1998, 2003; Uruñela and Plunkett 1998, 2004), where volcanic 
activity forced the residents to abandon both sites in a short period of time. In most 
cases, though, abandonment is less straightforward. 
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1.3 Painting of Tikal, Guatemala, Commissioned by the University of Pennsylvania Project. 
Painted by Russell Hoover; Courtesy, Russell Hoover. 


Inomata and Webb (2003b:3) have noted that much of the abandonment lit- 
erature follows Schiffer’s definition of this process. In his terms (Schiffer 1987:89), 
abandonment is the “process whereby a place—an activity area, structure, or 
entire settlement—is transferred to archaeological context.” We find this definition 
problematic for the simple reason that it portrays abandonment as a final cultural 
event whereby a “place” enters a sealed archaeological record.’ The diversity of 
abandonment behavior, however, reveals that abandonment processes are more 
complex than envisioned by Schiffer’s definition. Tomka’s (1993; see also Lightfoot 
1993; Schlanger and Wilshusen 1993) study of transhumant agro-pastoralists in 
Bolivia, for example, outlines three different types of abandonment: seasonal, epi- 
sodic, and permanent. Seasonal abandonment in particular illustrates that while a 
locale may be abandoned for a time, material culture may not enter a static archae- 
ological record. These different processes of abandonment leave distinctive signa- 
tures in the archaeological record that archaeologists should attempt to retrieve 
and distinguish. 

In the Maya lowlands, where residential mobility probably declined during 
the Middle Formative, other types of abandonment do not necessarily fit Schiffer’s 
(1987) definition. For instance, at Chunchucmil (Magnoni, Hutson, and Stanton, 
Chapter 8, this volume), Terminal Classic platforms were constructed next to 
decaying Early Classic house structures and other features (e.g., civic-ceremonial 
architecture, walls, and causeways) that formed part of a previously dense urban 
center. While the Early Classic urban settlement had been abandoned, the space 
continued to be utilized by later residents. A particularly problematic twist on such 
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a situation would be the continued use of an abandoned house as a trash dump by 
a group of people who decided to build a new house ten m away. While the house 
has been abandoned and is no longer used as a residence, it is still utilized by its 
former residents. Clearly, changing the function of a structure does not make it 
abandoned. Sleeping structures can become areas used for storage without being 
abandoned (see Deal 1998:123-126). Yet when we find Postclassic altars or offer- 
ings on top of temples that have been completely unoccupied for centuries (e.g., 
Sullivan et al., Chapter 4, this volume; Hansen, Howell, and Guenter, Chapter 2, 
this volume) or cases where full-scale construction resumed at a civic structure 
after a several-century hiatus (e.g., Hansen, Howell, and Guenter, Chapter 2, this 
volume), we might reconsider how the concept of abandonment can be retooled 
to account for such behavior. 

These are important problems because abandonment is not a black-and-white 
issue. For example, was La Quemada, Zacatecas, abandoned during the Early 
Postclassic (Nelson 2003)? The answer to such a question depends on whether one 
considers a small reoccupation of a site by non-descendants an abandonment or 
a certain kind of abandonment (see Chapter 7, where Manahan explores similar 
issues at Copán, Honduras). Or, if the Early Postclassic residents of La Quemada, 
however sedentary they may have been, were descendants of the Epiclassic inhab- 
itants of the site, do we consider the site to have been largely abandoned after A.D. 
1000, when many of the principal civic structures appear to have been in ruins? 
Degrees of abandonment, or stages in abandonment and reoccupation processes, 
can frustrate cut-and-dried conceptions of what constitutes the meaning of aban- 
donment. In this volume, we have left the issue of how abandonment is defined as 
a subject to be explored in the individual chapters, but we wish to draw attention 
to the issue here. 

In addition to the definitional issues raised earlier, several other points regard- 
ing abandonment need to be kept in mind. First, the scale of abandonment is 
important (Cameron and Tomka 1993). Individual structures, entire sites, or 
regions may be abandoned. The issue of scale can have profound implications for 
interpretations of the use and perception of abandoned structures by later peoples 
in prehistory. Second, the context of abandonment is critical. The reasons for aban- 
donment (e.g., warfare, death of a family member, or pest problems) can poten- 
tially impact the further use and perception of a structure. Special care should be 
taken to address both issues when examining the later use and perception of places 
that have been abandoned. 

Although the subject of abandonment is vital to the authors of this volume, 
the central theme is continued human behavior around, and perceptions of, aban- 
doned structures. Consideration of these activities and perceptions can be orga- 
nized in several ways. One particularly useful distinction is between reuse and 
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reoccupation (Brooks and Yellen 1987:89; see also Wandsnider 1992). In Brooks 
and Yellen's (1987) terms, reuse is the reutilization of previously established facili- 
ties within a given space. Reoccupation is the repeated use of a space that makes 
use of such facilities. This distinction is important to keep in mind as the scale 
of analysis is increased to include multiple structures. We would add, however, 
that both of these terms imply abandonment. Therefore, a third distinction could 
be made: altered function. Structures may be continuously occupied but have 
changes in function. Such changes may appear to indicate abandonment in some 
areas where chronology is difficult to assess. 

Finally, to understand continued human behavior at, and perception of, aban- 
doned structures and sites, it is important to consider the actions of the people 
who abandoned those structures, as well as of those who later decided to reuse 
or reoccupy them. First, we should keep in mind that all cultural remains are the 
result of social actions and meaningful relationships between people and material 
objects (Thomas 1993). Second, we know that people operate within established 
sociocultural frameworks that vary with time and place. As archaeologists or histo- 
rians, we should pay attention to these locally and temporally derived social prac- 
tices, since they can illuminate the cultural contexts in which past agents acted. 
Structures not only undergo physical changes over time (e.g., maintenance, con- 
solidation, expansion, and destruction), but their meanings also vary according 
to the events in which they take part and the changing contexts in which people 
encounter them. These changing contexts are the results of conscious and uncon- 
scious choices people have made through time. For example, both consecration 
and desecratory termination rituals were carried out by individuals or groups of 
individuals within the parameters of sociocultural norms that would have guided 
ritual behavior at a specific place and time (as many of the book's chapters illus- 
trate). Thus by looking closely at the patterning of material culture and the con- 
figuration of space, we can elucidate the habits and actions of these past agents, as 
well as the meanings attached to them. 


LANDSCAPE AND PLACE 


A sense of place is formed through the sedimentation of symbolic and emo- 
tional meanings, memories and the attachments to people and things, which 
arise out of past practices and their underlying power relations. (Erdogu 2003:9) 


Structures, in their various states of construction, use, and decay, are part of ever- 
changing landscapes. Yet while the concept of landscape has drawn much atten- 
tion from archaeologists over the years, the use of this term has varied among dif- 
ferent schools of thought (see Ashmore and Knapp 1999; Derks 1997; Hirsch 1995; 
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Lemaire 1997; Thomas 1993). For example, landscape was approached from an 
environmental standpoint during the 1970s (e.g., Aston and Rowley 1974), while 
more recently it has been studied through an experiential lens by phenomenolo- 
gists (e.g., Children and Nash 1997; Cummings, Jones, and Watson 2002; Thomas 
1996; Tilley 1994, 1999; see also Tuan 1978, 1979). In this volume, we use the term 
landscape as a cultural phenomenon (cf. Bender 1993a). While the physical environ- 
ment constitutes an enormous part of our view of landscapes, our perceptions of 
them are ultimately constructed in the human mind. It is these constructions that 
comprise landscape. 

Knapp and Ashmore (1999) have provided a three-scheme division of land- 
scape that usefully arranges the different types of landscapes people perceive. The 
first category is constructed landscapes. These are landscapes that are physically 
altered by human action. The building of a house and the creation of petroglyphs 
constitute actions that bring constructed landscapes into being. The second divi- 
sion is conceptualized landscapes. These landscapes are portions of the physi- 
cal environment that have not been physically altered, or at least not to a great 
degree, by human action. In general, these are natural places such as caves and 
mountains, although many such natural places have been altered by some form of 
human action (e.g., pathways in caves or agricultural terraces on the lower slopes 
of mountains). The third and last category is ideational landscapes. These are 
both “imagined” and “emotional” landscapes that “may provide moral messages, 
recount mythic histories, and record genealogies” (Knapp and Ashmore 1999:12). 
Examples of these landscapes include mythic geography and cosmograms. 

Each of these categories is important to the study of perceptions of abandoned 
structures. Yet these categories are not always mutually exclusive. For example, 
when they are built, structures represent constructed landscapes. What Knapp and 
Ashmore (1999) do not touch upon, however, is that at some point many vestiges 
of the ancient world become part of the natural environment. The meanings of 
structures and monuments can be transformed in such ways as to render them part 
of conceptualized or even ideational landscapes. For example, while many modern 
Maya of northern Yucatan realize today that the Precolumbian structures in this 
area are likely the work of their ancestors (in part because of the introduction of 
a westernized archaeology over 100 years ago), there is still a sense that many of 
these buildings are the homes of supernatural creatures. A sense of “otherness” 
about these buildings remains, which may have its roots in the Late Postclassic 
(Barrera Rubio et al. 2003). This sense of otherness likely contrasts with the per- 
ceptions of such structures several generations after their final construction, for 
instance, during the Early Classic. The memory of these places is now very dif- 
ferent, falling into a liminal zone between constructed and conceptualized land- 
scapes. In other instances, ancient vestiges of the Precolumbian past, such as pyra- 
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mids or smaller house mounds, can become part of the natural landscape when 
soil and vegetation reclaim these ruins and erase their cultural characteristics. This 
naturalization of ruins is especially common in areas where structures can be con- 
fused with natural rises in the karstic landscape (e.g., the Puuc hills and portions 
of Petén and Belize). 

Similarly, the distinction between constructed and conceptualized or ideational 
landscapes or both can become blurred when sacred and mythic geographies over- 
lap with the built and natural environment. An excellent example of this process 
is reported by Kahn (1990, 1996). Her study focuses on the Wamirian landscape of 
coastal New Guinea where stones and other natural features mark places where 
mythological events took place. Mythic geography is conflated with the natural 
geography, effectively blurring the distinctions between conceptualized and ide- 
ational landscapes. Such a process could also easily occur between constructed and 
ideational landscapes. 

Finally, integral to our understanding of landscape is the idea of place (Casey 
1993, 1996, 1997; de Certeau 1984; Feld and Basso 1996; Lefebvre 1991; Low 1996; 
Pred 1990; Robin 2002; Soja 1989, Thomas 2001; Tuan 1973, 1978, 1979). As Tuan 
(1973, 1978, 1979) has noted, places are subjective meanings of geographic loca- 
tions.’ This definition of place is opposed to that of space, which is the actual loca- 
tion itself, devoid of meaning (but see Buttimer 1980; Engelstad 1991). Thus since a 
single space can have multiple meanings, it can also be multiple places (see Greider 
and Garkovich 1994; Locock 1994; Mack 2004; Meinig 1979). Places themselves 
can be constructed by both individuals and groups of people. Whereas the percep- 
tion of a place may ultimately reside within each person, collective or corporate 
notions of place can be negotiated by members of a society in specific historical 
contexts (see Mack 2004; Olwig 1999; Silverman 2002; Yelvington 2002). Therefore 
remembrance, whether historical (written, oral, or symbolic)‘ or purely cognitive, 
is an essential element to how places, including abandoned structures, are internal- 
ized by members of a society.’ 


MEMORY AND HISTORY 


Almost any society preserves statements of some kind concerning events of its 
past; its awareness of these events is its awareness of its past; and this awareness 
plays some part in its life in the present. (Pocock 1962:211) 


The remembrance of place and the construction of history and myth are key 
issues to the topic at hand (see Lovell 1998:16). Unless abandoned structures are 
perceived to be part of the natural environment, they are encompassed by the idea 
of a cultural past, whether constructed from direct past bodily experience or from 
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secondary sources, such as oral or written history. The topics of memory (e.g., 
Connerton 1989; Halbwachs 1925, 1950; Le Goff 1992; Lowenthal 1979; Melion 
and Kiichler 1991; Nora 1989) and, to a lesser degree, forgetting (see Forty and 
Kiichler 1999; Kiichler 1987; Woolf 1996) have received considerable attention from 
social scientists over the years, including the recent emphasis in archaeology on the 
“past in the past” (Alcock 2000, 2001, 2002; Baker 1985; Bingen 1996; Bradley 2002; 
Holtorf 1998; Manning 1998; Newman 1998; Parcero Oubiña, Criado Boado, and 
Santos Estévez 1998; Richards 1996; Stanton and Freidel 2005). A review of this lit- 
erature provides a basis for several important points germane to the consideration 
of abandoned structures. 

There are two general categories of memory: individual and collective. 
Individual memory is embodied, as Yelvington (2002:237; see also Lowenthal 1985; 
Prager 1998) argued, “in a person actively engaged in constructing (embodied) 
selfhood with reference to its unique past.” This more personal form of memory 
allows for consideration of the real variation in people's memory of places. Each 
individual constructs his or her own memory from unique reference points, no 
matter how similar or different their perceptual experiences of those places are.* 
Further, as Lowenthal (1979; see also Gillis 1994) has noted, memory is in constant 
flux. The construction of historical “facts” and remembered experiences is not a 
stable process. This is the reality of individual perception. Yet a second form of 
memory constructs remembrance in a more corporate fashion as people negotiate 
their memories among each other. This continual negotiation of memories can 
lead to historical consensus or, more realistically, consensuses reflective of vari- 
ous social relations among groups of people. With the negotiation of historical 
consensuses and in tandem with similarities in life experiences (e.g., similar accul- 
turation), some sense of collective memory can emerge within the group. This 
realization has led several researchers to discuss the idea of collective memory, 
sometimes referred to as social memory (see Burke 1989; Confino 1997; Fentress 
and Wickham 1992; Foxhall 1995; Geary 1994; Gedi and Elam 1996; Gillis 1994; 
Gurahian 1990; Halbwachs 1925, 1950; Hamilakis 1999; Jonker 1995; Knapp 1989; 
Pennebaker, Paez, and Rimé 1997; Van Dyke and Alcock 2003a; Zerubavel 1994, 
1995). The distinction between individual and collective notions of the past is 
important for archaeologists to keep in mind, as the cognitive dynamics of each 
can be very different (see Bell 1992). We must not confuse the perceptions of a 
place based on an individual's personally constructed memories with the negotiated 
aspects of place people may share. The degree to which these memories, as well as 
“senses of place,” coincide is not altogether evident in most archaeological data. 

The most obvious form of individual memory is mental recall of past experi- 
ences. As Knapp and Ashmore (1999) noted, evidence from cognitive science indi- 
cates that such memories appear to be constructed rather than retrieved. Thus the 
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recalling of memories is not a simple operation of playing back mental recordings. 
Yet whereas we might identify memory as a mental construct, the process of mem- 
ory recall is not directly available for archaeological study. Perception and mem- 
ory alone do not leave material evidence for archaeologists to analyze. Therefore 
proxy evidence from behavior, which does leave material traces, must be used to 
understand past memory (see Alcock 2001:328). Such evidence, for instance, might 
be found archaeologically in the form of texts. Individual memory in the past, 
however, is not easy to reconstruct (Houston and Taube 2000:263), as individuals 
are often difficult to identify despite repeated calls for archaeology of the indi- 
vidual (e.g., Hill and Gunn 1977; Hodder 2000). Most archaeologically accessible 
memories tend to be of a shared sort in which individuals communicated ideas in 
various media (e.g., ceramics, texts, and iconography)’ that were shared among at 
least several members of their society. 


KEY ISSUES TO GUIDE RESEARCH 


As we move to a consideration of abandoned structures in the individual chapters, 
there are several questions to keep in mind. First, how were structures used and 
perceived prior to their abandonment? We doubt that many archaeologists would 
question the grand theatrical nature of Maya monumental architecture. Buildings 
such as palaces and mortuary pyramids, among other structures, were instrumen- 
tal tools in the creation and maintenance of power (see Demarest 1992). Thus we 
believe the abandonment of such edifices was of great sociopolitical and often 
religious importance. Here the issues we deal with may be similar in some ways 
to the abandonment of domestic structures, but in other ways they are markedly 
different. Therefore we must be sensitive to how the form, function, and size of 
buildings eventually affected the ways subsequent generations used and perceived 
these structures. 

Importantly, we must be aware that some architecture was imbued with great 
meaning despite being unimpressive in form and size. For example, although we 
may still be far from understanding the variability of domestic structure abandon- 
ment, the fact that the ancient Maya often invested substantial resources over long; 
periods of time to build permanent masonry compounds that lasted for centuries 
suggests that such groups, when abandoned, were not abandoned lightly. Of course, 
one could make the argument, following Abrams's (1994) research at Copán, that 
the amount of “energy” invested in such groups was often much less than we 
think. This argument, however, would miss a vital point recently touched upon 
by those forwarding the house model (Gillespie 2000a, 2001; Gillespie and Joyce 
1997; Hutson, Magnoni, and Stanton 2004; Joyce and Gillespie 2000): Maya archi- 
tecture consisted of much more than the physical materials used to construct it. 
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These houses were the ideological centers of blood, household, ancestors, lineage, 
and identity. The ancient Maya were fastidious in the cultural construction and 
maintenance of their ancestors, which, as evidence suggests, constituted the nexus 
of group identity from the Middle Formative onward (McAnany 1995). To take a 
phrase from Gillis (1994:11) out of its original context, by the Middle Formative 
“the living had begun to haunt the dead.” In Maya culture the temple, house, and 
ancestors were all maintained through rituals of group identity, which we believe 
could not be easily disassociated from the place and its uses and perceptions while a 
functioning unit. Thus the architecture of the household was an important means 
for the group and the individual to navigate and manipulate the social, political, 
and religious spheres that pervaded daily life. As Thomas (2001:175) noted, “[T]he 
landscape provides a continuous reminder of the relationship between the living 
and past generations and consequently of lines of descent and inheritance. The 
continued use of space through time draws attention to the historically constituted 
connections, which exist between members of a community.” 

In regard to the investment of symbolic meaning in Maya architecture, we 
must consider the work that has been done on consecratory and termination ritu- 
als (Mock 1998a; Pagliaro, Garber, and Stanton 2003). Ritual behavior can play 
a very important role in the definition and manipulation of places and objects. 
Among the Maya, rituals of dedication, reverential termination, and violent des- 
ecration played important roles in the life histories of structures, which the Maya 
believed had animate life histories. Several of the chapters in this volume touch 
on these types of ritual behavior, as the seemingly ubiquitous ritual contexts in 
the Maya area provide vital clues to the use and perception of architecture (see 
Benavides C., Chapter 9, this volume; Brown and Garber, Chapter 6, this volume; 
Navarro Farr, Freidel, and Arroyave Prera, Chapter 5, this volume). 

Second, what was the context of abandonment? Or, phrased differently, what 
were the possible reasons for abandonment? We believe the reasons for abandon- 
ment may greatly impact the later use and perception of a structure. For exam- 
ple, evidence of violent activity in abandonment contexts may suggest that cer- 
tain structures evoked feelings of military and political defeat among subsequent 
generations who continued to live in the area. Burned and sacked structures at 
Aguateca, Petén, Guatemala (Inomata 1997; Inomata and Stiver 1998; Inomata 
and Triadan 2000) and Yaxuna, Yucatan, Mexico (Ambrosino, Ardren, and Stanton 
2003) are prime examples. At Yaxuna, we know people continued to live at the 
site following such activity and that violently destroyed structures were purposely 
avoided (Stanton and Gallareta Negron 2001). Such situations contrast with exam- 
ples of post-abandonment ritual activity. In many cases across the Maya area, 
structures were abandoned without much evidence of the causes of abandonment 
but with clear evidence of subsequent veneration rituals. In some cases these ritu- 
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als are linked to ancestor veneration, such as at a domestic shrine at Guijarral, 
Belize (Sullivan et al., Chapter 4, this volume). In others, important elite structures 
appear to have been revered in smoking rituals involving incensarios or in feasting 
rituals (Brown and Garber, Chapter 6, this volume; Hansen, Howell, and Guenter, 
Chapter 2, this volume). Such practices have persisted into modern times with the 
Lacandón use of God pots along the Usumacinta (see McGee 1998). 

A cursory examination of domestic abandonment further illustrates this point. 
For instance, people can abandon houses because they become infested with pests 
(see Cameron 1990; McGuire and Schiffer 1983; Schlanger and Wilshusen 1993:90; 
Seymour and Schiffer 1987). If the new house is nearby, sometimes the old house 
is used as a trash dump. An inspection of abandoned houses in a modern pueblo 
in Yucatán (Hutson et al. 2007) or in many other societies around the world can 
attest to the use of abandoned structures as garbage dumps. In other cases, people 
abandon houses because an occupant died and they believe it is unsafe to con- 
tinue to live there (Deal 1985:269, 1998:126-127; Schiffer 1987:92; Tozzer 1941:130; 
Wauchope 1938:152). These building are often avoided with great diligence. The 
uses and perceptions of the buildings in these examples would obviously differ 
greatly, at least among the generation or generations that followed the abandon- 
ment of the structure and retained some memory of its life history. While the 
specific details and interpretations of abandonment are always open to debate, it 
is clear that the context of abandonment could impact the use and perception of 
abandoned structures in the lives of later Maya. 

Third, is the abandonment followed by further occupation, and, if so, how 
does it differ from the original? We believe archaeologists should acknowledge 
hiatus periods as periods of abandonment. Any structure, site, or region has the 
capacity to be reused or reoccupied following abandonment episodes. Clearly, the 
decision to do so does not negate the hiatus as a period of abandonment and decay. 
For example, if a structure has a hiatus period of 200 years followed by construc- 
tion, making the abandoned structure a substructure, the hiatus period should 
be conceived of as a time when the substructure was in visible ruins. Further, 
an examination of the reuse of the abandoned structure may yield information 
regarding the perception of that structure during its period of original use, aban- 
donment, and ultimate reuse. 

Fourth, how does continued settlement pattern in regard to the location of 
abandoned structures? An important consideration in determining how people 
may have used or perceived abandoned structures is the way they organized them- 
selves across the landscape. Did people build next to abandoned structures, or were 
they purposely avoiding them? Were new communities located away from or close 
to abandoned towns and cities? These questions have great bearing on how people 
could have organized their daily activities in areas of abandoned structures and 
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how these structures would have visually impacted daily routines. At San Gervasio 
on Cozumel Island, for example, a large Late Postclassic population lived within 
500 m of a very large Early Classic acropolis that dominated the landscape but had 
been in ruins for centuries (see Barrera Rubio et al. 2003; Sierra Sosa 1994; Vargas 
de la Peña 1992). The proximity of this acropolis created ample opportunity for 
daily activities, ranging from religious practices to more mundane activities such 
as weaving or children's play, to have occurred there. Although no evidence of 
such activities has been reported from the excavations of the acropolis, its visual 
presence on a daily basis must have impacted people's thoughts and perceptions 
of it. The acropolis's central location and great size suggest that it would have 
been a major part of people's experience of the community landscape. In contrast, 
abandoned structures located away from communities may have been used and 
perceived in very different ways. Abandoned Early Classic domestic structures in 
the San Gervasio area may have been located in agricultural fields or in the forest 
and might not have entered daily awareness. 

Fifth, what types of behavior might be missing from our analyses? Identifying 
all ancient activities is next to impossible. We must realize that we are limited in 
what we can understand about the use of abandoned structures. To address the 
issue of function, we are clearly limited in the types of human activities we can 
archaeologically retrieve. Further, the data we do have may bias our interpreta- 
tions. For example, we might recover evidence of a Postclassic shrine on top of an 
Early Classic platform and infer ritual functions for, and supernatural perceptions 
of, this space during the Postclassic. We may not, however, recover evidence of the 
children who once played on the platform or of the structure's use as a landmark 
in the Postclassic. As we all know, such invisible behavior is the nature of archaeo- 
logical data. Therefore we must remember that we cannot capture the full range 
of daily life and hence explore the full range of uses of a place. 

Along with use, we might also include meanings and metaphors, with this 
cautionary comment. As Tilley (1999:40-49) has argued, architecture, in whole 
or in part, can be used as metaphor. Houses, for instance, can be used as meta- 
phors for cosmology or gender relations (see Blier 1987; Bourdieu 1977; Fernandez 
1977, 1986; Joyce and Gillespie 2000; Kent 1990; Parker Pearson and Richards 1994; 
Waterson 1991). Evidence for architectural and place metaphors abounds in the 
Maya area (see Ashmore 1988, 1989, 1991, 1992; Ashmore and Sabloff 2000, 2002; 
Brady 1991, 1997; Brady and Ashmore 1999; Freidel, Schele, and Parker 1993; 
Martin 1971; Pugh 2001; Reese 1996; but see Prem 2000; Michael Smith 2003). Yet 
while we might recover evidence for architectural metaphors and use these in our 
understanding of how structures were perceived after their abandonment, other 
metaphors that could enhance or change our understanding of these perceptions 
might escape us. 
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Sixth, what are the time scales involved in the use and later reuse and percep- 
tion of a structure? Any study of space or place should include a consideration of 
time (Bender 2002; Foucault 1986; Hagerstrand 1976, 1985; Holmberg, Stanton, and 
Hutson 2006; Munn 1992; Pred 1977; Wandsnider 1992). Time scales are important 
since the perceptions of people, both individuals and groups, change over time. 
Clearly, the effects of 10 versus 500 years of decay of an abandoned structure can 
have different impacts on people's perceptions of that structure.* While all col- 
lective memories and perceptions rely on the communication and negotiation of 
experiences, generational time scales (cf. Dietler and Herbich 1993:252-253) affect 
the construction of memories and landscapes in very different ways than daily 
experience does. Moreover, the length of time the structure was originally used 
may be an important consideration. With the passage of time, places may accrue 
further meanings, and, in turn, those meanings may modify the perception of these 
places. In this sense, a consideration of the biography (cf. Kopytoff 1986; LaMotta 
and Schiffer 2001; Roymans 1995) of place becomes very relevant to understanding 
the role of abandoned structures. Differences between having known a structure 
during its original use and knowing it 500 years after its abandonment could result 
in very different experiences of it and could have affected its subsequent use and 
perception. In such ways, the house of the grandfather could eventually become 
the home of an alux (a mischievous creature believed to live in the forest and 
around Precolumbian Maya ruins), or the house of an important merchant could 
become part of someone's milpa (swidden field). Over long time scales (longue 
durée), landscapes are redefined and transformed in ways that indicate substantial 
reconfigurations of landscape use and perceptual experience: towns become cities, 
cities become agricultural fields, agricultural fields become modern malls. Yet we 
should be aware that with each transformation of a landscape, the old—including 
abandoned structures—is incorporated into the new. 

Seventh, what is the evidence for continued human activity at abandoned 
structures? Such evidence may range from stone robbing to refuse disposal to rit- 
ual use. Through historic times in Yucatán, abandoned buildings have been mined 
to construct roads and buildings, to grow agricultural products because of the soil- 
weathering patterns, to serve at platforms for new construction, and to be inves- 
tigated and restored for tourism and the construction of modern identities (e.g., 
Maya, Yucatecan, Mexican, or Guatemalan identities [e.g., Benavides C., Chapter 
9, this volume]). While some of the issues of use and perception of abandoned 
structures may have been very different for the ancient Maya, the variability may 
have been just as great as it is in the present. 

Finally, whose perspectives are we reconstructing? By focusing on the percep- 
tions of archaeological places, we introduce multiple perspectives and voices to 
the narratives of the past. In our investigations of how different actors in the past 
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and the present imparted and continue to imbue with meaning their cultural and 
physical surroundings, we should not only include different methodological and 
theoretical perspectives and integrate different lines of evidence, but we should 
also encompass all the voices (even though they can be contradictory) of all these 
past and present actors (cf. Bowser 2004). In this way we can arrive at a much more 
informed understanding of the perceptions of people in the past. 


AN OVERVIEW OF THE VOLUME 


The case studies presented in the book's chapters range from human engagement 
with entire settlements (Benavides C.; Hansen, Howell, and Guenter; Magnoni, 
Hutson, and Stanton; Manahan) to interactions with specific architectural con- 
texts (Benavides C.; Brown and Garber; Child and Golden; Hansen, Howell, and 
Guenter; Navarro Farr, Freidel, and Arroyave Prera; Sullivan et al.) from the Middle 
Formative to the present. Thus more than 3,000 years of human interaction with 
abandoned buildings across the Maya region are explored in this volume (Figure 
1.1). Yet in exploring cases of abandonment, reuse, and reoccupation, the authors 
touch on a series of related themes, including the establishment of sacred places, 
reverential and desecratory termination rituals, altered functions and meanings of 
structures, reinvention of traditions and cultural practices, historical discontinui- 
ties, and the manipulation, commemoration, and obliteration of social memories. 
With these ideas in mind, the authors interpret specific events in their larger socio- 
cultural contexts at each site and region. Past social agents, rulers and commoners 
alike, are also closely examined to understand how they consciously and uncon- 
sciously imbued with meanings their built environment. 

In this first case study, Hansen, Howell, and Guenter review a wealth of data 
from the Mirador Basin (Guatemala). By integrating ethnographic, epigraphic, 
and archaeological data and grounding themselves in a cognitive archaeological 
approach, the authors attempt to reconstruct ancient attitudes toward even more 
ancient ruins in this important Formative region of the Maya world. The Mirador 
Basin was a major center of sociopolitical and cultural development for the Maya 
civilization during the Formative, and an abundance of impressive archaeologi- 
cal remains—from agricultural terraces to enormous pyramids and stone monu- 
ments—still mark this landscape. Generations of Maya following the Formative 
“collapse” of the Mirador Basin interacted with these cultural remains in a variety 
of manners, including complete avoidance, stone robbing, ritual reburial of aban- 
doned buildings, deposition of offerings and burials, and more permanent reoc- 
cupation during the Late Classic. In fact, it was during the Late Classic, after more 
than 500 years of sporadic human activity with little evidence of permanent settle- 
ment in the basin, that a sizable and permanent population dispersed itself amid 
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the ruins. Reading the epigraphic record, the authors suggest that the Mirador 
Basin and its ruins were seen as the “spiritual and political heart” of the region by 
Late Classic lords and rulers of other sites. Hansen and colleagues propose that 
the original Snake (Kan) polity, back to which many Late Classic rulers traced their 
dynastic histories, could have been located in the Mirador Basin. If these interpre- 
tations are correct, the Mirador Basin could be seen as one of the mythological 
birthplaces of political dynasties in Mesoamerica. 

In Chapter 3, Child and Golden show how the existing built environment at 
Piedras Negras (Guatemala) was reused and manipulated, as well as how new 
meanings were ascribed to abandoned structures throughout the centuries. They 
illustrate how the Early Classic elite reused the abandoned South Group Court, 
which had been the center of political power from the second half of the Middle 
Formative to the end of the Late Formative. Yet Classic-period political life was 
centered at the Acropolis, located in a previously unoccupied portion of the site. 
The new dynasts, who were either immigrants from central Petén or local lords 
trying to emulate the architectural characteristics of foreign courts with established 
dynastic histories, manipulated the existing built environment, such as the South 
Group Court, to legitimate themselves. By reoccupying and renovating the South 
Group Court, the oldest public space at Piedras Negras, the possibly intrusive elite 
was inventing a new tradition for itself while drawing on important elements of 
the Piedras Negras past and claiming that dynastic tradition was an ancient prac- 
tice there. Continuing with an analysis of the Terminal Classic, Child and Golden 
examine a period when Piedras Negras experienced a site-wide population decline 
and a cessation of monumental construction. At this time, royal architecture was 
no longer maintained, and ritual space lost its sacred connotations. The authors 
focus on a few buildings of the Acropolis to illustrate how the architectural space 
of the previous royal court was reused without reference to the dynastic past. 
Buildings were desecrated, reassigned new functions and meanings, and demol- 
ished to provide building materials for more modest residential structures (see also 
Navarro Farr, Freidel, and Arroyave Prera, Chapter 5, this volume; Sullivan et al., 
Chapter 4, this volume). Yet at the same time, the population of Piedras Negras 
may have continued to try to reference some dynastic past with the construction 
of a poorly built public building, Str. R-8-1, in the South Group Court, the site's 
Middle Formative center. 

In Chapter 4, Sullivan and colleagues detail three different examples of 
human interactions with the built environment at sites in the Three Rivers Region 
(Guatemala and Belize). Beginning with Str. G-103 at Río Azul, the earliest public 
building at the site, the authors outline its intentional destruction and ritual burial 
during the Early Classic (ca. A.D. 392) when Tikal is thought to have conquered 
Río Azul. This structure and the area around it were never reoccupied; their 
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resettlement was likely forbidden by the new rulers. The new civic center was 
relocated to another area of the site, the A-Group. The reconfiguration of public 
space was a powerful message of political domination from the new rulers to the 
conquered local elite and population. In the second example, termination rituals 
are described at the sites of Dos Hombres and Chan Chich, where Terminal Classic 
people desecrated Late Classic elite residences. The desecration of those residences 
and the erection of poorly built architectural structures with cut stones robbed 
from earlier buildings speaks of a significant reconfiguration of space meant to 
erase past signifiers and assign new meanings to the built environment at the criti- 
cal transition from the Late to the Terminal Classic (see also Child and Golden, 
Chapter 3, this volume; Navarro Farr, Freidel, and Arroyave Prera, Chapter 5, this 
volume). Finally, in the last example, Sullivan and colleagues illustrate how a small 
shrine at Guijarral, built in a single construction episode, remained unaltered for 
approximately 200 years while the surrounding domestic structures underwent a 
series of modifications. The authors suggest that the shrine “served as the reminder 
to the living of the relationship with the dead, of the debt owed to the ancestors 
who initially cleared the land and began building houses and fields.” Evidence for 
periodic feastings at the shrine underscores the significant place this structure held 
in the formation and maintenance of group memory and consciousness. 

In Chapter 5, Navarro Farr, Freidel, and Arroyave Prera focus on a specific 
context of one of the principal temples at the site of El Perú-Waka” (Guatemala) 
during the critical transition between the Late and Terminal Classic. Using insights 
from behavioral archaeology and agency theory, the authors set out to uncover the 
layers of meaning embedded in the rich and complex variety of ritual deposits at 
Str. M13-1. This centrally located building may have been an ancestor shrine and 
the repository of sacred mortuary bundles. Because of the significant position Str. 
M13-1 would have held in the social landscape and memory of its inhabitants and 
especially its elite, this structure became the target of extensive desecratory as well 
as reverential termination events by local Terminal Classic people, aimed at “eras- 
ing the memory of important ancestral lineage ties” of Late Classic rulers. The 
eradication of kinship ties would have eliminated the basis of power legitimiza- 
tion for the Late Classic rulers, as well as obliterated and desecrated the collective 
memory of them, thus facilitating the end of divine kingship at El Perú-Waka”. In 
a different vein, the reverential termination events were likely intended to “heal or 
pay homage to the ancestral and possibly dynastic memory encapsulated” in the 
building in an attempt to restore sacred memory of the past dynasty. 

In Chapter 6, Brown and Garber review the 2,000-year-long sequence of 
human activities at Str. B1 at Blackman Eddy (Belize) from the Early Formative to 
the Terminal Classic to reveal a complex architectural history, including the estab- 
lishment of sacred place as well as the subsequent reuses, abandonment, and final 
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termination of the structure. During its long history, Str. B1 underwent numer- 
ous architectural rebuilding episodes accompanied by various rituals and other 
activities. Brown and Garber argue that these activities imbued the ever-changing 
structure with different meanings and chronicled the transformations of the com- 
munity of Blackman Eddy. By the Middle Formative, the erection of wide public 
platforms over late Early Formative domestic structures indicates the establish- 
ment of sacred public place. Throughout the Middle Formative, a succession of 
rebuilding episodes was accompanied by consecratory and termination events car- 
ried out with communal feasting. By the Late Formative, new ritual activities had 
emerged in combination with architectural changes (the appearance of the pyra- 
midal form). These data indicate a dramatic change in the use and perception of 
Str. B1, as well as which social actors may have been involved in the new activities 
associated with this structure. Dedicatory caches placed within this public archi- 
tecture at Blackman Eddy point to the abandonment of communal rituals such as 
feasting in favor of a more restricted form of ritual (caching behavior) undertaken 
by a small number of individuals. Communal activities were no longer required 
for the sanctification of sacred place. Instead, rituals with restricted participation 
were carried out by individuals with the power and ability to imbue architecture 
with sacred qualities. Brown and Garber suggest that these changes in ritual activ- 
ity and the increased architectural labor costs mark the emergence of an elite. By 
the Terminal Formative, the presence of two stucco mask facades flanking the 
main staircase of Str. B1-2nd suggests that the formalized institution of kingship 
was in place. Yet despite a 200-year abandonment of Str. B1 during the late Early 
Classic and the first part of the Late Classic, people returned to this sacred location 
to perform specific rituals, indicating that the inhabitants of the site remembered 
the importance of this place. After a final, hastily built construction, a termina- 
tion ritual was carried out at Str. B1. This ritual symbolized not only the death of 
the structure but also the abandonment of the site, creating future memories of 
Blackman Eddy as a place in ruins for the remaining population in the Belize River 
Valley. 

In a contribution to the study of post-collapse societies, in Chapter 7 Manahan 
takes an in-depth look at Early Postclassic Copán (Honduras) and the reconfigura- 
tions of the built environment of this site by a post-collapse society. The settle- 
ment patterns, architecture, and material culture of this post-collapse society are 
so distinct from the Late Classic occupation at Copán that Manahan argues that 
Copán was reoccupied by nonlocal people from central and western Honduras. 
This small Early Postclassic community built a limited number of new residential 
structures next to, but never on top of, abandoned Late Classic buildings. Yet even 
though none of the Late Classic residential compounds was re-inhabited by Early 
Postclassic peoples, parts of the site center such as the Acropolis were reused for 
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internment of the dead. Further, two temples may have also been used as res- 
idences. Of interest is the reuse of carved stone sculptures from Classic-period 
mosaics, which were incorporated in the new domestic structures. The mismatch- 
ing of old sculptural elements in newer residential construction suggests a lack of 
literacy in Classic Maya iconographic symbolism. Thus the post-collapse society 
transformed these sculptural elements into new symbols that made “a generic ref- 
erence to an exotic yet powerful past.” Yet these elements were not employed as 
“direct invocation of the kings who commissioned the monuments and the dei- 
ties to whom they were dedicated.” Manahan concludes that the Early Postclassic 
society at Copán manifested its own distinct cultural identity from the Late Classic 
identity with new patterns in settlement, architecture, and material culture. The 
post-collapse society chose to reuse the ruins of Late Classic Copán not only for 
practical purposes (utilizing the highly defensible position of the Acropolis, using 
building materials, and scavenging artifacts) but as a source of ideological power 
for its own specific needs as well. 

In Chapter 8, Magnoni, Hutson, and Stanton look at the spatial history of 
Chunchucmil (Yucatán, Mexico) and the engagement people have had with its con- 
tinuously transforming landscapes through the centuries. Chunchucmil grew to 
become a sprawling urban center and a dynamic trading site in the middle of the 
Classic period. Despite being located in a region with limited agricultural poten- 
tial, this city attracted so many people from the surrounding region that it shows 
the highest density of population of any Classic-period Maya site. After a major 
population decline and extensive site abandonment, Late-Terminal Classic people 
chose to live among the ubiquitous ruins of the earlier city. This small settlement, 
composed of twenty large platforms, was dispersed in the central 1 square km of 
the site relatively close to the monumental architecture where the elite and rulers 
of the earlier city had resided. The authors suggest that by choosing to live close 
to the ruins of the earlier city, Late-Terminal Classic people were actively creating 
a sense of place by either recalling and commemorating meaningful past memo- 
ries or fabricating new ones that incorporated the ancient settlement. After lying 
in ruins throughout the Postclassic and Colonial periods, Chunchucmil became 
incorporated in the landscape of the henequen haciendas of the late eighteenth 
century and their descendant communities. The authors explore the interactions 
of modern Maya with the archaeological remains now located in their communal 
lands, as well as the diverging perceptions archaeologists and local peoples have of 
the ruins in terms of competing notions of heritage and patrimony. 

Benavides C., in Chapter 9, reviews the spatial history of Edzná (Campeche, 
Mexico) from the Middle Formative to the present, investigating how past and 
contemporary social actors have used, manipulated, and perceived this constantly 
changing site. The focus on modern uses and abuses of the site and questions of 
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preservation and cultural patrimony at the national and international levels pair 
this study with the previous chapter. Since Edzná is one of the largest and most vis- 
ited archaeological sites in the state of Campeche, Benavides C. first places Edzná 
in its contemporary context by reviewing the variety of visitors (tourists, students, 
artists, journalists, professional researchers, archaeological workers) and their var- 
ied engagements with the site. Then the author takes us back to the Formative to 
demonstrate how changes to buildings over time inform us of their ancient uses 
and perceptions. A key element of the author's argument is that Maya buildings 
were imbued with an animate identity through dedicatory rituals and could even- 
tually be terminated through the destructive manipulation of material remains. 
The effort to preserve and protect buildings” identities at Edzná is revealed by the 
careful covering and burying of Formative and Early Classic structures and their 
stucco masks beneath more recent buildings. Their buried identities would have 
become part of the new structure's identity. What we see today at Edzná, how- 
ever, is not solely the result of what the Prehispanic Maya built and transformed 
throughout the centuries but also the result of modern archaeological interpre- 
tations and reconstructions. Benavides C. illustrates an example of an “imagina- 
tive” architectural reconstruction carried out at Casa de la Luna in the 1970s to 
illustrate our role as archaeologists in shaping perceptions of memory in present- 
day contexts. He recommends that archaeologists only consolidate in situ archi- 
tectural remains and use virtual reconstructions for further elaborations. Further, 
Benavides C. highlights the new roles archaeological ruins have come to play in 
modern Mexican society. Edzná and other sites form part of the national cultural 
patrimony, thus playing a significant role in the creation of a national shared iden- 
tity that traces a past back to Prehispanic times. These sites have come “to symbol- 
ize the roots of national essence—the mexicanidad.” 

In the final chapter, Canuto and Andrews provide concluding remarks that 
highlight the significance of the studies undertaken in this volume. They also 
review the major topics explored by the authors in the volume, such as abandon- 
ment, reuse, and memory. In reviewing these themes, Canuto and Andrews dis- 
cuss the issue of Maya historicism—how the Maya understood, treated, and inter- 
acted with past material culture—in the context of the volume's chapters. Finally, 
Canuto and Andrews urge, as we do, that the contextualization of archaeological 
sites in their current physical and social settings, as well as the understanding of the 
multitude of stakeholders that revolve around archaeological ruins, should be criti- 
cal components of archaeological research today. In a postcolonial world in which 
archaeological investigations should no longer solely include the archaeologist's 
voice, concerns about and interest in the reuse and perception of past material 
culture offer a way to include a wider variety of perspectives on the narratives of 
the past. 
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NOTES 


1. There is some question, however, as to exactly how rapidly Tetimpa was abandoned 
(Plunket and Uruñela 2003). Residents may have begun to abandon the site shortly before 
the eruption of the volcano. 

2. By this definition, substructures are abandoned, although people may still be living 
on top of them. 

3. These can be physical or even mythical locations. 

4. In fact, places and architecture themselves can be considered a form of history 
(Curtoni, Lazzari, and Lazzari 2003; Küchler 1993; Yelvington 2002:232). 

5. Among the Maya, the importance of place has recently been emphasized in the 
debate over the house model (Gillespie 2000a, 2001; Gillespie and Joyce 1997; Hutson, 
Magnoni, and Stanton 2004; Joyce and Gillespie 2000; see also Houston and McAnany 2003). 
What we find to be the essential point of this model is how people can organize themselves 
around places that are negotiated by the collective. While the model is applicable to the 
study of small-scale social organizations such as domestic groups, it can easily be applied to 
larger groups of people such as those organized around entire sites. 

6. The issue of qualia (see Crick and Koch 1990). 

7. None of these media is memory itself (see Forty 1999). 

8. The state of decay may affect the perception and use of a structure. 
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CHAPTER TWO 


Forgotten Structures, Haunted Houses, and Occupied Hearts 


Ancient Perspectives and Contemporary Interpretations of 
Abandoned Sites and Buildings in the Mirador Basin, Guatemala 


Richard D. Hansen, Wayne K. Howell, and Stanley P. Guenter 


When considering how the ancient Maya perceived and utilized the structures and 
landscapes that were shaped and then abandoned by their ancestors, the Mirador 
Basin of the northern Petén, Guatemala (Figure 1.1), is a critical area to consider, 
as it offers a nearly 2,500-year record of such behavior. Yet to address the concept 
of “perception,” a notion that requires an attempt to enter the emic (or native) 
“mind” of the ancient Maya, it is necessary to take the (perilous) step beyond the 
theoretical models offered by traditional and processual archaeology and employ 
the interpretive model commonly referred to as “cognitive archaeology.” This 
paradigm is an “approach that seeks explanations of human behavior, at least in 
part, by explicit reference to the human mind” (Whitley 1998:6). It provides an 
opportunity to interpret certain elements of the archaeological record that would 
otherwise seem peripheral to an understanding of the ancient Maya but that offer 
an intriguing glimpse into past behavior (see also Marcus and Flannery 1994, 2000). 
To take this interpretive step, we rely primarily on two fields of study: ethnogra- 


phy and epigraphy. 
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Ethnography, the described behavior of living societies, offers directly observed 
accounts Of Maya ritual behavior. These accounts commence historically at the 
time of the conquest and extend to modern ethnographic research of contempo- 
rary Maya societies. Although significantly removed in time from the archaeologi- 
cal past, some of these accounts are remarkably cohesive, suggesting their substan- 
tial utility for archaeological study. We consider the observed behaviors described 
in such accounts to be capable of producing physical evidence similar to what 
we have recovered archaeologically, thus supporting a more ethnically based and 
potentially more accurate interpretation of the archaeological record (Marcus and 
Flannery 1994, 2000). In addition to published ethnographic observations, we also 
rely on our own personal observations of contemporary Maya ritual behavior. 

Epigraphy, the study of ancient inscriptions, offers another portal into the 
ancient “mind,” as decipherment of the written word allows the ancient Maya 
to speak for themselves, insofar as the interpretations of their texts are correct 
and their contexts plausible. Of special importance for this study are the detailed 
historical records kept by the Maya of the Classic period and possibly even the 
Formative period, which made considerable effort to name people, places, build- 
ings, events, and polities. Recent interpretations of some of the written evidence 
and associated data recount the activities of certain Maya individuals of the Classic 
period, which we believe took place within the ruins of Formative sites of the 
Mirador Basin. These abandoned sites were likely chosen for ritual activity because 
of their historical or spiritual significance. 

Ultimately, however, our interpretations rest on the archaeological record. 
Based on twenty-five years of archaeological investigation (see Copeland 1989; 
Forsyth 1989; Hansen 1984, 1990a, 1998, 2001; Howell 1989; Matheny 1986), a 
basic understanding of the culture history, settlement patterns, and many past 
cultural behaviors has emerged for the Mirador Basin. Most investigations have 
been centered on the large sites of El Mirador and Nakbé, but studies have also 
included major excavations, architectural consolidation, reconnaissance, mapping, 
and archaeological testing at twenty-two additional sites to gain a perception of 
regional cultural and ecological dynamics. Although it consists of many hundreds 
of excavation operations, some large by any archaeological standard, we recognize 
that this work represents limited testing of a vast archaeological record. 

Through the extraction of basic necessities from the tropical lowland forests 
and swamps, the ancient Maya transformed the landscape on a truly monumen- 
tal scale and subsequently left a profuse and richly detailed archaeological record. 
As the archaeology indicates a 500-year hiatus between major occupational peri- 
ods throughout much of the basin, this chapter will focus on how one group of 
ancient Maya, primarily those of the Late Classic, responded to the copious cul- 
tural remains left by their Formative predecessors. We interpret these responses as 
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(1) reuse-activities, which recognized the utility of past constructions and employed 
them; and (2) reoccupation, which we define as settlement and interaction with 
past constructions without particular regard for the function such constructions 
may have served in the past (see Stanton and Magnoni, Chapter 1, this volume). 
Our data also reveal that during the approximately 500-year occupation hiatus and 
again following the final Late Classic abandonment, there appears to have been a 
ritual focus on the region by what we interpret to be religious pilgrims. This ritual 
activity, nonutilitarian in nature, suggests that later societies maintained memories 
of long abandoned places, and through the maintenance of cycles of pilgrimage 
and ritual, the ancient Maya cognitively transcended the abandonments of these 
places. We rely in part on ethnographic and ethnohistoric comparisons to support 
this interpretation of the archaeological record. 

Further, the apparent pattern of ritual pilgrimages to sites in the Mirador 
Basin may have been driven by cultural perceptions as revealed in the epigraphic 
record. The sites were revered places that symbolized a mythological past to the 
Classic Maya from other, sometimes distant sites. In this sense, the Mirador Basin 
could have served as a Tamoanchan/Tollan, the mythical birthplace of gods, 
kings, humans, and culture as known from ethnohistorical records, legends, and 
documents. While the historical record indicates several Tamoanchan/ Tollan titles 
for various areas throughout Mesoamerican history, the two areas most like the 
detailed descriptions are the Gulf Coast region of Mexico (Olmec) and the Mirador 
Basin (Maya). It is suggested here that the Mirador Basin may have been one of the 
original Tamoanchan/ Tollan regions of Mesoamerican mythology. 

In this chapter we first present a description of the evidence from the archaeo- 
logical record, which indicates various types of use and reuse of earlier construc- 
tions ranging from mere utility to veneration. In addition, our interpretations also 
rely on ethnography to help interpret those remains. Finally, by using epigraphy, 
one can rely on the words of the ancient Maya themselves in an attempt to under- 
stand the deeper rationale behind the behaviors that created the archaeological 
record we attempt to interpret. 


THE FORMATIVE CULTURAL LANDSCAPE 


The Mirador Basin is a broad, low-relief, oval-shaped basin occupying 2,200 square 
km in extreme north-central Petén in Guatemala, with an additional 700 or so 
square km extending into Campeche, Mexico (Figure 2.1). The basin is circum- 
scribed by a chain of low-relief karstic hills that demarcate it from the rest of Petén. 
This area was the scene of vibrant cultural development during the Middle and 
Late Formative periods of Maya civilization (Figure 2.2; Hansen 1998, 2001, 2004). 
Starting with the early Middle Formative period (ca. 1000-800 B.C.), settlements 
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2.1 Map of the Mirador Basin with Principal Sites Named. Major Causeways Joined Principal 
Sites of the Region 


were established on swamp-surrounded upland ridges throughout the basin. By 
the Late Formative, this geographic area contained one of the largest concentra- 
tions of sites and architecture in the Maya world. El Mirador (Figure 2.3) became 
the central hub of a network of large sites connected by elevated causeways 
(Figure 2.4), the principal outliers being Nakbé, Wakna’, Tintal, La Ceibita, Xulnal, 
Naachtún, and Paixbán, among others. Other major sites of the basin in Campeche 
included Calakmul, Balakbal, Uxul, Cheyokolna, Yaxnohcah, and Altamira (Sprajc 
2005). Outside the large centers, dozens of smaller sites with monumental archi- 
tecture and numerous hamlets occupied many ridges and low rises, particularly 
those flanking the seasonal swamps, commonly known as bajos. The four largest 
sites on the Guatemalan side of the border—El Mirador, Nakbé, Naachtún, and 
Tintal—shared a common settlement history near the bajos (although Naachtún 
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2.2. Cultural Chronology with Comparative Sites as Understood to Date in the Mirador Basin. 


has an important Early Classic occupation not found in the others) and were laid 


out on a similar east-west axis with large clusters of monumental architecture at 
each end of the axis (Hansen 1998). The repetitive architectural pattern for these 
sites, which lack common topographic determinants to lay out, is in itself sugges- 


tive of a cognitive pattern. 
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2.4 Map of Northern Area of the Mirador Basin Indicating Known and Suspected Causeways 
in the Area. Map Technician, Josie Thompson, Global Heritage Fund. O Fares 2005. 


As mapped to date, the civic center of El Mirador (Figure 2.3) covers around 
twenty square km of major architecture, with massive concentrations of monu- 
mental architecture anchoring eastern (Danta) and western (Tigre) core areas and 
with dense scatterings of Formative house platforms between and surrounding 
the civic center. Some of these platforms are of considerable size and complexity 
and range from palaces (e.g., Str. 313) to hard-packed clay floors with perishable 
superstructures (e.g., Crossroads, west bajo). Causeways radiate out from the site 
centers: southeast to Nakbé, southwest toward Tintal and Caracol, and to the west 
and northwest toward concentrations of residential platforms or to unknown des- 
tinations. Nakbé covers six square km of major architecture as currently mapped 
and has the same basic site plan as El Mirador, although of lesser scale and volume 
(Figure 2.5). Many of the constructions at Nakbé predate those at El Mirador, and, 
given their commonalities in layout, we consider Nakbé the direct predecessor to 
its larger neighbor. 

Nearly all Mirador Basin sites were located on upland ridges for the dry, well- 
drained surfaces and elevation above the swamps. These upland ridges also pro- 
vided access to limestone bedrock, which was extensively quarried for building 
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materials. Evidence of quarrying activities is manifest by the cratered landscape 
surrounding the core areas. Extensive mapping around Nakbé and El Mirador 
has also revealed an elaborate network of agricultural terraces that formed the 
Formative agricultural base. At Nakbé, these fields were primarily concentrated 
along a series of large natural terraces on the southern slope of the site, but they 
have also been found throughout the civic center. Stone retaining walls were con- 
structed in natural drainages to capture sediments and moisture. Toward the lower 
margins of the slope, the number and extent of artificial terraces increase with 
proximity to the bajo. Archaeological investigations on these features have revealed 
that the Formative Maya farmers hauled nutrient-rich sediments from the wetland 
marshes that surrounded the sites (these ancient marshes later evolved into the 
present-day seasonally dry or seasonally inundated bajos) to build the fields and 
terraces (Hansen 2000a; Hansen et al. 2000, 2002; Martínez Hidalgo et al. 1999). 
Formative Maya farmers located their residences throughout this system of ter- 
raced fields, taking advantage of every low rise of terrain available. This pattern is 
also evident in other parts of the basin such as Tintal, Wakna’, and Xulnal. 

Monumental architecture was a hallmark of the sites in the Mirador Basin. 
The four largest sites (El Mirador, Nakbé, Tintal, and Naachtún) have monumen- 
tal architectural complexes at either end of their east-west axes. These complexes 
included massive basal platforms, pyramids, acropolis groups, palaces, and expan- 
sive public plazas covered with thick and, in places, sculpted layers of stucco. The 
quarry-pocked terrain surrounding these massive constructions is testament to the 
volume of material that went into them. These architectural complexes have all 
the trappings of ritual-regal centers (see Sanders and Webster 1988; Webster 2002; 
Webster and Sanders 2001) and, based on epigraphic evidence discussed later in this 
chapter, may have been the stages for the earliest kingships of the Maya lowlands. 

During the Middle and Late Formative periods, a tradition of erecting stone 
monuments also developed in the Mirador Basin. To date, forty-eight monuments 
have been recovered: twenty-two at El Mirador, fifteen at Nakbé, two at Tintal, and 
a total of nine from smaller sites such as Pedernal, La Florida, Isla, and El Chiquero. 
Terminal Formative monuments and ceramics from El Mirador, El Chiquero, and 
Pedernal also contain traces of finely incised glyphs (Hansen 1991, 2001, 2004). 
The monuments were carved on elongated or circular limestone slabs. During the 
Late Formative, these monuments were mostly small in comparison with the ear- 
lier sculptures and thus were fairly portable, an important consideration in our 
later discussion. Most of these monuments are fragmentary or badly weathered, 
although images of cosmic scenes or human figures attired in regal dress can still 
be discerned. 

The Mirador Basin reached its cultural apogee by the second and first cen- 
turies B.C., but by the beginning of the Classic period (ca. A.D. 250) all of the 
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major sites were abandoned (Hansen 1990a, 2001) with the possible exception of 
Naachtún (Reese-Taylor, personal communication 2003). During this time, major 
construction ceased and buildings fell into disrepair. Residences and major archi- 
tecture were abandoned, with Formative artifacts still in situ on floors. Eventually, 
the ancient cities of the Mirador Basin were overgrown with jungle (see Hansen 
1990b). This archaeological interpretation is corroborated by detailed pollen stud- 
ies from several lakes along the western edge of the Mirador Basin, which show an 
end to deposition of corn pollen in lake sediments and a resurgence of tropical for- 
est pollen around A.D. 150, suggesting large-scale depopulation (Wahl 2000; Wahl 
and Schreiner 2002; Wahl, Schreiner, and Byrne 2000, 2001).' In addition, carbon 
isotope analyses of soils suggest that the original vegetation of the marshes, con- 
sisting primarily of C-4 type plants (grasses and corn), was buried by a meter of 
sediments with abundant C-3 type plants (species of tropical forest) (Hansen et al. 
2002; Jacob 1994), indicating a transformation in vegetation types typical of aban- 
donment scenarios. 


LATE FORMATIVE USES OF ABANDONED STRUCTURES 


Evidence of Late Formative reoccupation of earlier constructions, seemingly with- 
out particular regard for what functions they might have served earlier, is abundant. 
For example, construction fill from many Late Formative buildings at El Mirador, 
and particularly at Nakbé, contains abundant Middle Formative artifact assem- 
blages. This is an indicator that much of the surrounding landscape was scoured 
for construction materials, occasionally at the cost of dismantling earlier buildings 
and their associated artifact scatters, as rubble and artifacts are scrambled together 
in these fills. Other buildings appear to have simply been covered over by later con- 
structions and incorporated as integral building blocks, as excavations in some of 
the major structures in the basin have revealed. Such practice was also common in 
residential compounds, where testing reveals that many Late Formative residences 
overlay those of the Middle Formative. This was particularly common in the vicin- 
ity of agricultural features, where it appears Formative farmers located their domi- 
ciles in proximity to their fields for nearly a thousand years. 

Evidence of stone robbing, in which earlier buildings were systematically dis- 
mantled, implies that structures may have been viewed simply as a convenient 
source of stone. Data at a number of buildings, however, suggest that stone rob- 
bing may have been something other than random resource procurement. For 
example, a late Middle Formative building underlying the seventeen-m-high Str. 34 
at El Mirador was partially dismantled, with a large modeled stucco mask repre- 
senting a deity left entombed within the structure. A number of finely cut, ninety- 
cm-long stones, likely taken from the northern wall of the earlier building, were 
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2.6 South Wall of Central Triadic Structure on South Side of the Tigre Complex, Known 
as the Jaguar Paw Temple, or Str. 34. This Is One of the Oldest Known Standing Walls in 
Mesoamerica. Photo by R. D. Hansen. 


incorporated as cornice stones atop the superstructure walls of the later structure, 
a remodeling event that presented an outward manifestation of the earlier, now 
buried building (Figure 2.6). 

Reutilization by dismantling architecture and reusing building materials was a 
common practice documented at other sites and during later times in the Maya low- 
lands. For example, at Yaxchilan, Tate (1992) noted repositioning of lintels, while 
at Chichén Itza, Morris and colleagues (1931) noted at the Temple of the Warriors 
that an altar/throne from a substructure had been removed and integrated into the 
temple of the later building. Coe and Laporte have also documented that much of 
the interior construction fill of the North Acropolis and the Lost World Complex 
at Tikal consisted of blocks and stucco fragments of dismantled earlier structures 
(Coe 1965; Laporte and Fialko 1993). 

At Nakbé Str. 1, the largest pyramid at the site, the Late Formative Maya 
removed the entire eastern facade from a buried Middle Formative and early Late 
Formative (ca. 600-200 B.C.) substructure during a subsequent major construction 
phase (Figure 2.7). This building had been the focus of repeated remodeling, with 
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2.7 Profile Drawing of Phases and Sequences of Earlier Substructure inside Nakbé Str. 1. 
Interior Buildings Date to the Middle Preclassic Period. Drawing by R. D. Hansen. 


at least four construction phases during the Middle Formative and four others dur- 
ing the Late Formative. At the interface of these construction phases, the Maya 
had carefully laid stones to cap the earlier structure as they initiated the newer con- 
struction program. This practice is also evident at El Mirador in the Guacamaya 
Complex, where an earlier structure had been built over by a much larger Late 
Formative building. Yet in constructing the latter structure, the builders took great 
care to cap the fine stucco veneer of the earlier building with a thin layer of fine 
dark clay. Although difficult to interpret, these respectful responses to earlier struc- 
tures suggest that the ancient Maya were cognizant that those buildings contained 
some intrinsic value, and they honored that notion by expending great effort in 
entombing them. A similar treatment has been observed at the Formative site of 
San Bartolo (Saturno, Taube, and Stuart 2005). 

Other Middle Formative constructions seem to have been unaltered by the 
Late Formative inhabitants, even though they occupied prime spaces within the 
sites. For example, at Nakbé an impressive Middle Formative architectural com- 
plex arranged in an E-Group configuration’ lies at the center of the East Group 
(see Figure 2.5). Str. 51 is an elongated, elevated platform with a single mound on 
its crest and borders the eastern side of the plaza, while Str. 47 is the pyramidal 
structure consistently found on the west side of such groups. Sitting at the juncture 
of two causeways, the precinct also includes (just south of the E-Group) a large 
symmetrical depression that appears to have been a water collection facility, com- 
plete with steps along its eastern side, and Nakbé's only known ballcourt (Figure 
2.8). Centrally located as this E-Group complex was, however, it does not appear 
to have been altered or regularly maintained following the Middle Formative (see 
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2.8 Construction Sequence of Ballcourt at Nakbé (after Hansen 2001). 


Hansen 1998), and it must have existed as a somewhat decayed, perhaps overgrown 
and abandoned looking place during the Late Formative, even as the massive Str. 
59 acropolis was built in its final form immediately behind it and the final version 
of the Str. 32 pyramid arose just to the southeast of it. Yet other data suggest that 
through time this was not a forgotten place, for, as we shall see later, this Middle 
Formative precinct became the focus of minor ritual activity during a Protoclassic 
interlude and particularly during the Late Classic reoccupation of the site, an indi- 
cator that it still held significant meaning for the Maya even after a millennium of 
disuse. 
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FOLLOWING THE FORMATIVE ABANDONMENT 


Perhaps thousands of ruined Formative buildings now dot the landscape of the 
Mirador Basin, an indicator of wholesale abandonment at the end of the Formative. 
Archaeological testing at twenty-two sites within the basin suggests that after occu- 
pation ceased, many Formative structures were simply left to deteriorate. In some 
buildings at least, site abandonment appears to have been rapid. For example, at 
El Mirador, Wakna’, and Nakbé, Late Formative ceramic vessels were left directly 
on the floors of nearly all Formative public buildings investigated to date (Figure 
2.9; e.g., Hansen 1990a, 1992; Howell 1989; Matheny et al. 1983). At Str. 4D2-1, an 
important building directly across the main stairway of Tigre Pyramid in the Tigre 
Complex, a flaked bifacial chert tool was left on the floor with the stone flakes pro- 
duced during its manufacture still around it (Hansen 1990a). Similarly, at the site 
of La Florida a series of Formative chultuns (boot-shaped subterranean chambers) 
was abandoned, leaving Late Formative ceramic vessels in situ. In these and other 
buildings, abandoned artifacts remained unmolested until they were eventually 
covered by structural collapse. Investigations to date have attempted to look for the 
causes behind this Late Formative demographic abandonment. We have identified 
deforestation and soil loss as a result of the massive production of lime for con- 
struction purposes as a contributing factor in local environmental degradation (see 
Hansen 1995; Hansen et al. 2002; Schreiner 2001, 2002, 2003). Climatic change and 
political factors may also have played a role in the societal stresses that precipitated 
major depopulations in the Maya lowlands (Hansen et al. 2002). 

During the century following abandonment, there is some limited evidence 
of human activity for the transitional period, termed the Protoclassic (A.D. 150- 
250), and into the Early Classic. For example, several Formative chultuns located in 
the large public plaza at the base of Tigre Pyramid and around a small structure 
on the principal platform of Monos Pyramid at El Mirador became receptacles 
for Protoclassic midden deposits, as they were found to contain dense deposits of 
Protoclassic sherds, lithic debitage, and other household debris. In the case of Tigre 
Pyramid, small residential “squatter” mounds were found scattered throughout 
Tigre Plaza (Copeland 1989; Hansen 1990a). The ceramic assemblage recovered 
from these chultuns contained the full spectrum of pottery types and shapes typi- 
cal for the period (e.g., mammiform tetrapod vessels, hooked rims, orange wares, 
primitive polychromes, and others). From these data a brief occupational presence 
has been inferred, although no major architectural constructions can be ascribed 
to this period. Protoclassic ceramics were found on top of the floor of one of the 
small buildings on Monos Pyramid (Copeland 1989), but no evidence yet indicates 
that the building is later than the Late Formative. 

This nebulous Protoclassic occupation can be clarified at Nakbé where a Late 
Formative residential platform located on the southern side of the civic architec- 
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2.9 Formative Ceramics (Three Whole Vessels) Left Directly on the Floors of Buildings at El 
Mirador (Str. 4D2-1, Directly East across the Plaza from Tigre Pyramid). 


ture at the site (Str. 730) appears to have been reoccupied during the Protoclassic 
period (Balcarcel 1999). At this platform an oval-shaped Late Formative residential 
platform was found, consisting of a ring of perishable structures surrounding a 
twenty-m-diameter central plaza, with a large chultun located in the center of the 
plaza. The Formative chultun was found to contain a Protoclassic midden deposit, 
similar to the El Mirador chultuns, but found nearby were the scant remains of a 
perishable structure with associated Protoclassic ceramics, indicating a Protoclassic 
occupation. 

On the principal platform of Nakbé Str. 51—the eastern building within the 
Middle Formative E-Group—there was an extensive layer of ash that included a 
scatter of Protoclassic sherds. This Protoclassic ash deposit lay in direct contact 
with the Middle Formative floor of the building, but no attempt to alter the earlier 
architecture has yet been detected. The activity in this location, which we interpret 
as ritual, is significant, for, as we shall see later in the discussion, this building (at its 
base) also became the focus of ritual activity during the Late Classic. The deposits 
suggest that people were living (“squatting”?) in and among the ruins, but we have 
found no evidence to date of efforts to modify existing buildings or construct for- 
mal architecture. 

The use or reuse of chultuns by Protoclassic and Classic peoples has been docu- 
mented in other areas of Petén (e.g., Puleston 1971), but they have on some occasions 
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been associated with ritual activity, such as at Topoxté, where an elaborate chultun 
formation was associated with rich Protoclassic deposits (Bernard Hermes, per- 
sonal communication 2001). Similar Protoclassic deposits were associated with a 
sealed chultun found on the island of Flores (Chan 1997; Hansen 1997; Suasnávar 
1997). The evidence recovered thus far in the Mirador Basin suggests that chultuns 
were frequently associated with refuse disposal, particularly in the Protoclassic, a 
peculiar detail when considering the extent and range of chultuns in Petén. 

Horizontal excavations have revealed abundant evidence of another common 
activity during the centuries of the Protoclassic and the Early Classic: the hacking 
of intrusive pits into stuccoed floors of public buildings. Offerings were also burned 
(possibly copal), and on occasion ceramic and jade offerings were deposited. Str. 
34 at El Mirador has abundant evidence of repeated episodes of this type of activ- 
ity; nine such pits have been found on this structure. At some point, long after 
the initial abandonment, a pit was chopped into the floor of the central chamber 
and an offering was burned. This charcoal provided an Early Classic radiocarbon 
date of A.D. 490° (uncorrected 1460 + 80 B.P; Beta-1963) (Hansen 1990a:34-35). 
Nearby, another shallow pit was chopped into the lower step of the upper stair- 
way, and loose building rubble was used to further contain an offering that was 
subsequently burned to a fine ash. This pit provided a radiocarbon date of 115 
B.C. (uncorrected 2065 + 90 B.P.; Beta-1965). Although this date is problematic, we 
accept its archaeological context as valid—a rubble-ringed pit was hacked into the 
stucco floor after the building had fallen into disuse but before the roof structure 
had collapsed—and one could interpret the early date as attributable to the burn- 
ing of old wood such as chico sapote, a dense hardwood commonly utilized by the 
ancient Maya for architectural components such as lintels and rafters, elements 
that would have been readily available among the ruins. 

On the upper platform of Str. 34, large and small intrusive pits were placed on 
both sides of the upper central staircase, as well as in the main floor of the plat- 
form. One of these pits on the eastern side of the main platform floor held a Sacluc 
Black-on-Orange potsherd (Terminal Formative / Early Protoclassic), with an early, 
incised hieroglyphic text (possible kan and ajaw glyphs) and a scraped Spondylus 
shell (Hansen and Linares 2004). After the building had fallen, another offering of 
jade—a flat, finely carved, and highly polished ornament (known as a “spangle”)— 
was placed in the rubble at the mound’s summit (Hansen 1990a:292-293). 

Similar intrusive pits were found dug into the stuccoed stairs of the Pava 
Acropolis in the Danta Group at El Mirador, where an uncalibrated radiocarbon 
date of A.D. 170 (uncorrected 1780 + 60 B.P; Beta-5549) was obtained (Howell 
1989). At another nearby structure, an Aguila Orange ceramic bowl dating to the 
Early Classic (A.D. 300-600) was placed along the building’s centerline in earth that 
had already begun to accumulate over the abandoned structure (Howell 1989). At 
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Nakbé during the Early Classic, a large pit was excavated into the base of Str. 30, a 
small mound near the Str. 27 pyramid, where a large cache of whole corn ears and 
squash was burned as an offering (Forsyth and Acevedo 1994). 

Additional evidence indicates that people were returning to sites in the 
Mirador Basin during the Early Classic and Late Classic periods to bury or pay 
homage to the deceased. At La Muerta, a residential suburb on the southern side 
of El Mirador, an Early Classic funerary structure, Str. A-2 (Figure 2.10), was built 
with a series of carefully constructed tunnels that allowed generations of subse- 
quent visitors access to the principal burial chambers (most of which were looted 
by the time they were discovered). The vicinity of this mortuary structure was the 
focus of later interest, as is evident from the abundance of Late Classic artifacts 
recovered from within the chambers. The practice of retaining ancestral remains 
within domiciles—both physically and through ritual practice—as a way of main- 
taining property ownership (see Gillespie 2002; McAnany 1995) could explain the 
effort it took to return the deceased to the Mirador Basin for internment, as found 
at La Muerta. 

In addition, during the Late Classic, Str. A-1 was erected immediately adjacent 
to the Early Classic structure. The vaulted chamber at the building's summit con- 
tained a number of finely crafted, life-size, modeled stucco heads that had appar- 
ently adorned the interior of the chamber, each with individual features and defin- 
ing characteristics, including punctate eyes (Middle Formative figurine style) and 
downturned “Olmec” mouths. We interpret these heads to be visages of ancestors 
and the building a shrine for their veneration (Hansen et al. 2005). 

At Tintal, a two-m-high structure was added at the northwestern corner of 
the base of the massive Formative triadic structure in the Puma Paw Complex 
during the Early Classic. The small addition contained a buried Formative stela, 
Stela 1, and a male human burial adorned with jade and shell mosaic ornaments, 
beads, ceramics, and what appears to be a belt with a row of human mandibles 
and several trophy heads (Hansen, Suyuc-Ley, and Balcarcel 2005). Inscriptions on 
some jade ornaments identify the individual as affiliated with the Kan (snake) pol- 
ity, discussed later. 

At Nakbé during this same time, the summit of Str. 1 was the focus of much 
ritual activity. A number of incense burners were strewn across the summit of the 
structure long after the building had fallen into ruins. In an account written during 
the entradas of 1695, Avendaño y Loyola described a similar activity while traveling 
on the “Camino Real” along the western fringes of the Mirador Basin. Avendaño 
y Loyola (1987:27) noted that the exceptionally high structures observed by the 
Spanish were so large that “it seemed impossible that that work could have been 
done by hand, unless it was with the aid of the devil,” and that such structures were 
often the home of “idols” that had been placed on the summits or in chambers. 
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The archaeological examples mentioned previously indicate that the Maya 
continued to visit the abandoned and decaying buildings in the centuries follow- 
ing the Formative abandonment. Although our interpretation of these activities is 
admittedly biased by our sampling strategy (often focused on large “public” build- 
ings, recognizable architectural groups, and residential compounds) and our test- 
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ing has been limited with respect to the vast archaeological record, a pattern is dis- 
cernible. To date, testing has found no significant Protoclassic (only one instance 
of a perishable structure) or Early Classic residential architecture and only scant 
artifact deposits that might suggest ephemeral occupation during these centuries. 
Rather, the data, which consist primarily of the remains produced by the burning 
and leaving of offerings on public buildings after they had fallen into disrepair, 
are suggestive of the itinerant passage of people, perhaps religious pilgrims. In 
addition, Early Classic mortuary structures were placed in strategic locations on 
elevated hills (e.g., La Muerta Str. A-2) overlooking the Formative ruins, but the 
lack of known residential Early Classic architecture in these contexts suggests the 
possibility that these mortuary events may have been conducted by groups from 
more distant places. Again, itis noteworthy that a substantial Early Classic and Late 
Classic occupation has been recently identified at Naachtún, possibly the ancient 
site of Masaal (Kathryn Reese-Taylor, personal communication 2003). Notably 
missing from our archaeological data for this period is evidence of more elaborate 
ritual activities, as discussed later in this chapter. 


LATE CLASSIC RESETTLEMENT 


Following five centuries of occupational hiatus and limited human presence, Late 
Classic settlers began to return to the Mirador Basin. These modest Late Classic 
settlements would eventually spread throughout the basin and occupy nearly every 
site documented to date.* The settlement data suggest that the Late Classic popula- 
tion was much more modest in size than the Formative predecessors, as indicated 
by the reduced size and quantity and sparser distribution of architecture (Hansen 
1996). No stone stelae or monuments were erected within the major sites of the 
basin (excluding Naachtún) commemorating Late Classic rulers from the area 
(Hansen 1996), indicating perhaps reduced political clout. Texts on Late Classic 
ceramics, however, indicate names, titles, and adjectives for a number of ajaw 
figures in the region. In many cases, Late Classic housemounds were dispersed 
throughout the ruins of the Formative centers and were often placed directly on 
earlier Formative residence structures (e.g., Str. 200 at Nakbé). Late Classic demo- 
graphic densities clearly did not rival the levels seen in the Late Formative. 

The timing and nature of this resettlement are suggested by the resumption 
of agricultural activity, as indicated by pollen data extracted from the Zacatal res- 
ervoir (aguada) near Nakbé and the permanent lakes of Chuntuqui, Puerto Arturo, 
and Paixban along the western edge of the basin (Wahl 2000; Wahl and Schreiner 
2002; Wahl, Schreiner, and Byrne 2000, 2001). These pollen samples indicate that 
the tropical forest had reestablished itself during the Early Classic, but by A.D. 
600-650 the Late Classic Maya were initiating the process of clearing areas near 
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the marshes and beginning agricultural production again, primarily in the form of 
maize. Archaeological evidence suggests a resumption of planting on the ancient 
agricultural terraces at Nakbé, as indicated by the presence of Late Classic residen- 
tial constructions near the Formative terraces (Hansen et al. 2002). At Nakbé, these 
farmers located many of their residences adjacent to the constructed Formative 
fields in much the same way as their predecessors and thus built over many former 
Formative houses. 

In building their residences, the Late Classic settlers at Nakbé also found the 
Formative stone quarries useful for extracting materials to fit their building needs. 
For example, excavations of quarries have revealed evidence that the Maya were 
cutting beveled triangular vault stones (unique to Late Classic architecture) from 
Formative quarries (Woods and Titmus 1996). The Late Classic inhabitants at 
Nakbé were also probably responsible for the removal of portions of the facades of 
the Middle Formative structures 49, 51, and 32, where the majority of the massive 
blocks forming the stairways were extracted at this time.’ Only the lower portions 
of the Formative stairs, apparently buried by debris and rubble, were left intact. 
On the opposite side of the E-Group plaza, at the base of the western side of Str. 
47 (see Figure 2.5), Late Classic residences were built by excavating and removing 
rubble and stones from the base of the Formative pyramid to accommodate a 
single nonvaulted room. 

At El Mirador, Late Classic residents also robbed cut stones from Formative 
buildings, as evident in the Danta Complex where massive cut-stone blocks were 
extracted from Str. 2A6-9, leaving impressions of their edges in the Formative 
stucco floors and stairways (Howell 1989). In the Tigre Complex, on the southwest 
exterior wall of Str. 34, stones were removed down to the original floor surface in 
similar fashion (Hansen 1990a). 

While Late Classic settlers were reoccupying a landscape replete with abun- 
dant monumental architecture, they responded to it in two basic ways: they largely 
ignored much of that architecture in practical terms, yet they clearly venerated 
some buildings by engaging in rituals on them and, in a few instances, conducting 
additional minor constructions or maintenance. In contrast to practices at other 
lowland Maya sites where large Formative public architecture was regularly encap- 
sulated by later Classic constructions (e.g., Str. E Sub-7 at Uaxactún [Ricketson and 
Ricketson 1937] and the North Acropolis at Tikal [Coe 1990]), that practice has not 
been evident in the Mirador Basin, with the exception of residential architecture. 
Rather, Late Classic settlers moved in among the massive ruins with little appar- 
ent effort and reconfigured the earlier monumental architecture to fit their needs 
(minor exceptions are discussed earlier and later). Late Classic residential units 
at El Mirador and Nakbé were nestled around Formative plazas and pyramids, 
acropolis groups, and palaces but often left the public spaces of the bygone era 
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2.11 Central Structure of Summit Triad Group on Danta Pyramid with Terminal Late Classic 
Residences Attached to Base of Structure. Photo by C. D. Bieber. 


unencumbered with their constructions. These Late Classic residential buildings 
framed their small central plazas in typical quadrilateral or trilateral fashion yet 
seemed to ignore the grand buildings and public spaces from earlier periods, with 
the exception of occasional stone robbing. 

An exception seems to be the Late Classic settlement around the Danta 
Pyramid at El Mirador. A modest Terminal Late Classic village was located around 
three sides of the pyramid with a small neighborhood built on the second and 
third platforms of this massive structure, where apartment-like clusters of rooms 
were nestled adjacent to the Formative walls of the central dominant structure 
of the triadic group at the summit (Figure 2.11). The occupants were residing on 
debris and detritus of the Formative structure, which had accumulated to a depth 
of two to three m. The cluster of residences surrounding the upper primary build- 
ing (Figure 2.12) indicates that they actually quarried into the Formative structure 
and placed storage chambers in the Formative fill (Figure 2.13). Figurines, manos, 
metates, bark beaters, chunks of unworked jade, whistles, drums, and ocarina 
fragments associated with what appears to be sweatbath constructions (Room 17 
on the north side of Str. 2A8-2) tend to support the notion of a residential com- 
pound that possibly could have accommodated pilgrims. Further, the presence 
of a narrow Late Classic causeway connecting the larger Late Classic residential 
compounds located several hundred meters east of the Danta Pyramid to the Late 
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2.13 Detailed Plan of Terminal Late Classic Residences at Southwest Base of the Central 
Structure of Danta. Note the Massive Blocks of the Formative Stairway Near the Center of 
the Drawing. Drawing by G. Valenzuela, E Lopez, and P. Morales. 


Classic groups on its second platform suggests that its builders believed the large 
building was important. 

The largest and most impressive Late Classic architectural unit at Nakbé is 
the Codex Group, a rambling arrangement of residential compounds and plazas 
situated on the ridge slope northwest of the main site center and built partially 
astride the major Formative causeway that links Nakbé to El Mirador (see Figures 
2.4 and 2.5). This architectural group derives its name from “codex-style” pottery 
(discussed later) and has been recognized as the production center for this unique 
style of Maya pottery. This important Late Classic community was home to skilled 
artists, scribes, and at least four epigraphically mentioned individuals with ajaw 
titles (Guenter 2002). Dozens of looters’ trenches now scar the group of structures 
and attest to the quantity of illegal excavations required to obtain this rare pottery 
(Hansen 1997; Hansen, Bishop, and Fahsen 1991). The placement of several resi- 
dential compounds on the Formative causeway, as well as a large quarry excavated 
into it, suggests that the Late Classic Maya did not perceive of the great ancient 
roadway in the same way their predecessors did—as a regal thoroughfare linking 
the two primary centers. 

Although the Formative causeway could have served as the principal thor- 
oughfare between the Late Classic settlements at the two sites (given that it is the 
straightest route between them and provided elevated transit across the swampy 
bajos), it is clear that during the Late Classic it did not function as it had in previous 
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eras. In addition to quarries, several residential groups were constructed on the ele- 
vated causeway, requiring travelers to detour entirely off the causeway and into the 
surrounding terrain to continue on the route. Similar treatment of other Formative 
causeways is evident at Nakbé, such as the Cascabel and Palma causeways (see 
Figure 2.5), which were also interrupted by Late Classic residences and quarries. It 
is also apparent that no maintenance seems to have been enacted on the original 
causeways. The causeways were probably not functional during the Classic, and 
the Late Classic Maya of the Mirador Basin were likely living in a social, political, 
and economic environment distinct from that of their predecessors. 

The apparent Late Classic indifference toward some Formative constructions 
aside, other data suggest that the Classic Maya were fully cognizant of the impor- 
tance and meanings of certain Formative features. The most obvious example is 
the Late Classic Maya treatment of Formative stelae and monuments. Formative 
stone monuments, often in a broken or fragmented state, were placed among the 
ruins in obvious ritual contexts. In some cases, such as El Chiquero, the context 
suggests the monument may have been imported from elsewhere, a typical Late 
Classic behavior (discussed later). El Chiquero is a modest and isolated Late Classic 
settlement to the south of El Mirador with no obvious Formative architecture that 
would warrant a stela. Yet the site produced a small Late Formative monument 
depicting the lower portion of a king dressed in royal regalia and an associated text 
box (Hansen 2001:63). 

At Nakbé, some monuments appear to have been moved for effect. For exam- 
ple, Formative Stela 1, Monument 2, and Monument 3 were placed on or near a 
small, 1.5-m-high platform (Str. 52) of Late Classic construction within the plaza 
of the Middle Formative E-Group complex. As mentioned, this architectural group 
does not appear to have been altered during the Late Formative and had lain virtu- 
ally undisturbed for over a millennium. Yet it was a place chosen for Late Classic 
ritual activity. Monuments 2 and 3, fragments from larger monuments believed to 
date to the late Middle Formative, had been placed on the low platform with an 
associated lidded cache vessel below them (Hansen 2001:56). Stela 1, a very large 
stela portraying two Formative kings, either depicting a historic meeting or pos- 
sibly impersonating the Hero Twins of the Popol Vuh, had been erected intact on 
the eastern side of Str. 52 and was probably originally associated with the mas- 
sive flat altar stone placed directly in front of the adjacent Str. 51 in the Middle 
Formative. These monuments were associated with extensive ceramic middens, 
burning, and possible bloodletting rituals, as suggested by the presence of sev- 
eral obsidian prismatic blades directly located at the base of the monuments in an 
ash-covered and burned area on the floor. The entire summit of the low platform 
was littered with a dense deposit (up to eighty cm thick) of Late Classic ceramics 
(Figure 2.14), consisting primarily of a restricted orifice vessel known as Chinja 
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Impressed (Figure 2.15) but also with plates, bowls, and drums. The restricted-neck 
Chinja Impressed ceramics are commonly interpreted as vessels for liquid storage, 
liquid transportation, or both. 

The ethnographic record might suggest an interpretation of this archaeologi- 
cal deposit. Observing the Yucatec Maya, Bishop Diego de Landa noted that the 
first day of Pop (the first month for the Yucatec Maya) “was a very solemn festival 
among them, as it was universal and all took part in it and so the whole town 
jointly made the feast to all the idols” (Tozzer 1941:152-153). He stated that on the 
Yucatec Maya New Year's Day, the men gathered and burned incense and drank 
copious quantities of indigenous wine: 


[A]ll having come together with the presents of food and drinks, which they 
had brought, and also a great quantity of wine, which they had made, the 
priest purified the temple seating himself in the middle of the court, clothed 
like a pontiff, having near him a brazier and the little boards with incense. The 
Chacs [four chosen officials] seated themselves at the four corners and stretched 
from one to the other a new cord, within which were to enter all those who 
had fasted. . . . [T]he Chacs kindled the new fire, and lighted the brazier . . . 
and burned incense to the idol with new fire and the priest began to throw this 
incense into it, and all came in their turn, beginning with the lords, to receive 
incense from the hands of the priest . . . and they threw it into the brazier little 
by little waiting until it had finished burning. After this perfuming, they all ate 
the gifts and presents and the wine went round till they became very drunk. 
(Tozzer 1941:152-153) 


This account documents observed Maya behavior at a festival time that 
included veneration of an idol (or monument or building), as well as the burning 
of offerings and drinking. The thick deposits of Chinja Impressed sherds associated 
with Stela 1 could be interpreted to represent such activity, and the liquid involved 
with the shattered vessels may have been pulque, balché, or perhaps another drink 
traditionally associated with ritual feasting activity, such as cacaw. 

A similar ceramic deposit was found at the site of Pedernal, located on the 
southern side of El Mirador near the causeway to Nakbé. On top of an eight-m- 
high platform at this site, six Formative monuments were arranged at the base of 
a three-m-high structure set back on the eastern edge of the platform. Dense Late 
Classic ceramic deposits covered the entire summit of the building and platform. 
As with Nakbé, the majority of ceramics consisted of Chinja Impressed restricted- 
neck vessels, drums, and bowls, suggesting that drinking and ritual played an 
important role in the festivities associated with these early monuments. 

This pattern repeats itself at Tintal, where a Middle to Late Formative monu- 
ment had been placed on a low platform and a dense concentration of Late Classic 
ceramics and an ash lens were subsequently deposited around it. These ceramics, 
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however, consisted primarily of bowls and plates (for food) and had fewer Chinja 
Impressed sherds than were found at other sites. Fragments of several large spiked 
incensarios suggest that ritual incense burning was also an important component of 
the activities venerating this monument. 

The precinct of the Middle Formative E-Group at Nakbé came into play in 
another way during the Late Classic. As mentioned, the Nakbé ballcourt was ini- 
tially constructed during the Middle Formative just south of the E-Group. The ball- 
court was remodeled and utilized during the Late Formative. No ballcourts, how- 
ever, were observed in association with any of the Late Classic architectural groups. 
Yet a Late Classic codex-style vase from Nakbé has a text around the rim identifying 
the owner of the vessel as an Itz'aat (sage) and a pitzil (ballplayer) (Hansen, Bishop, 
and Fahsen 1991). The lack of known Late Classic ballcourts in the Mirador Basin 
proved puzzling until, during archaeological excavations in the East Group ball- 
court, archaeologist Juan Luis Velásquez (1999) discovered that a low stone veneer, 
less than one course high, had been added as a minor renovation during the Late 
Classic period. Although this alteration amounted to little more than a cleaning 
and a thin application of lime plaster to the floor surface, it provided the possibility 
that the elite scribes and artists we have identified at Late Classic Nakbé may have 
been playing ball in one of the most ancient ballcourts in the Maya world. 

Evidence of occupation into the Terminal Classic period has been found 
at only two sites: a Terminal Classic apartment-type complex built atop Danta 
Pyramid and a fortified hilltop site east of Nakbé. These Terminal Classic residents 
returned to abandoned Late Classic structures to carry out ritual activities. In the 
Danta Complex at El Mirador, for example, three Terminal Classic burials were 
recovered from the crest of a collapsed Late Classic-period mound (Str. 2A8-5), 
placed there after the Late Classic residential structure had been abandoned and 
left to fall into ruin. The residential building apparently held sufficient importance 
in the minds of the living that they retained knowledge of its location and returned 
there to bury the deceased. This behavior is perhaps similar to that described by 
Susan Gillespie (2002) in which a small corporate group retains possession not only 
of property but also of the ancestral spirit by curating the dead in the ancestral 
place. Such activity would require that the corporate group, in this case a “house” 
(to infer the extension of a contemporary social norm into the past), maintain a 
memory of an ancestral place through time. 

Late Classic occupation continued into the first decades of the ninth century, 
at which time construction appears to have halted. Pollen analysis from Zacatal 
and the permanent lakes on the western edge of the basin has revealed that by A.D. 
850, agricultural production had ceased (Wahl 2000; Wahl and Schreiner 2002; 
Wahl, Schreiner, and Byrne 2000, 2001), and the jungle again began to reclaim the 
sites of the Mirador Basin. 
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2.16 Postclassic-Period Vessel Placed as an Offering in a Late Classic Burial under Upper 
Chamber Floor of Str. 104, Codex Group, Nakbé. Later Meddling Had Disturbed the Bones 
and Artifacts of the Previously Deceased, But Artifacts (e.g., Ceramics) Appear to Have Been 
Retained. Drawing by Edgar R. Ortega. 


Even following this agricultural abandonment, some people continued to fre- 
quent the area. At Nakbé, a Postclassic ceramic vessel was found placed as a cache 
(Figure 2.16) into a Late Classic burial under the upper chamber floor of the largest 
Late Classic structure (Str. 104, eight m high) in the Codex Group. Other evidence 
of later period activity was found at the summits of the two tall pyramids at El 
Mirador and Nakbé: Tigre and Str. 1, respectively (Hansen 1990a, 1992). At Nakbé 
the summit of Str. 1 was littered with at least six spiked incensarios (Figure 2.17), 
which contained burned copal residues. Near the summit of the Tigre Pyramid at 
El Mirador, Postclassic figurine fragments were recovered on the surface, in addi- 
tion to fragments of spiked incense burners (Hansen 1990a). These few Postclassic 
artifacts represent the last vestiges of Maya activity documented thus far in the 
Mirador Basin. 

Similar ritual activity on or around abandoned structures is recounted from 
the Historic period and in fact can be observed today. For example, Bishop de 
Landa noted that the Yucatec Maya “held Cozumel and the well of Chichén Itzá 
in the same veneration as we have for pilgrimages to Jerusalem and Rome, and so 
they used to go to visit these places and to offer presents, especially to Cozumel, 
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2.17 Incensarios That Covered the Summit of Str. 1 at Nakbé. Photo by R. D. Hansen. 


as we do to holy places, and if they did not go themselves, they always sent their 
offerings, and those who went there were in the habit of entering the abandoned 
temples also, as they passed by them, to offer prayers there and to burn copal” 
(quoted in Tozzer 1941:109-110). 

A fascinating observation of more contemporary rituals (mid-1940s) conducted 
on ancient pyramids was recorded by Oakes (1951) in the Mam village of Todos 
Santos Cuchumatan, Guatemala. The main ruinous pyramid at the site, known as 
Cumanchum, was the focus of a variety of ritual customs, including leaving the 
body of a deceased chimán (shaman) with paraphernalia on the pyramid (Oakes 
1951:51), burning copal, and leaving other offerings by the chimán on the pyramid 
on behalf of a sick person and for other auspicious events (Oakes 1951:152). Such 
offerings could include the Caja Real—a box of objects belonging to the “Ancient 
Ones” —or a cross during certain rituals (Oakes 1951:67, 230, 245). 

The observant student will note similar modern-day activities at Iximche’ and 
at the summit of the remaining main pyramid at Izamal. At Iximche’, Hansen has 
noted that offerings consist of blood (chicken) sacrifices, flowers, candles, aguardi- 
ente, and pine boughs and are made at the base of an unexcavated pyramid off the 
main plaza and at the edge of the plateau, with rituals carried out at three altars 
or pyres built along the base of the structure. Hansen has also observed offerings 
consisting of candles, flowers, coins, and postcards placed in a hidden niche in a 
small pit on the summit of the dominant pyramid at Izamal, Yucatan, on the day 
of the Virgin of Guadalupe in December. 
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2.18 Ritual Arrangement for Maya Ceremony Conducted at El Mirador on February 18, 2006. 
Note Strategic Placement of Candles, Fruits, Incense Burners, Textiles, Flowers, and Bundles. 
Photo by R. D. Hansen. 


In February 2006, a group of Kaqchikel Maya priests and priestesses conducted 
a major ceremony in the center of the plaza of the monumental architectural com- 
plex (an “E-Group”) of Leon at El Mirador. They selected the location after exam- 
ining the site for an entire day and relying on their feelings and spiritual awareness. 
Ritual activity included the burning of numerous candles within a ritual param- 
eter of twenty candles, burning of incense, and the use of an incensario, a variety 
of fruits, textiles, flowers, and “bundles”—all strategically placed and coordinated 
with hours of fasting, prayers, dance, cleansing and ritual purification rites, and 
petitions to the ancestors (Figure 2.18). 


EPIGRAPHIC EVIDENCE 
Aside from the archaeological record and the utility of using ethnographic informa- 
tion to help interpret that record, the ancient Maya also provided poignant insights 
into how they perceived their ancestral landscape. Rich epigraphic accounts of rit- 
ual behavior in Maya architecture have been sufficiently deciphered to render the 
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first attempts to investigate an emic account of how the Maya perceived their own 
ritual and social space (Stuart 1998b). Stuart (1998b:374) noted, for example, that 
while many texts do record royal political history and activities, most texts “record 
or commemorate the ownership or manufacture of venerated things,” including 
construction of architecture, fire-entering and fire-drilling rites, the burning of 
incense or “house censing,” tomb renewal ceremonies, tribute lists, and structure 
utilization and function information. 

The data indicating Late Classic and Postclassic pilgrimages and ritual activity 
in the Mirador Basin, described earlier, do not fully explain why the sites continued 
to be so important to later generations of Maya. Recent epigraphic studies, how- 
ever, support the idea that the ruined centers of the Mirador Basin were venerated 
ruins that held a ritual aura about them long into the Classic period. Unfortunately, 
few inscriptions have been recovered from Late Formative contexts; and, of these, 
many were effaced anciently, are still not deciphered, or have since eroded beyond 
legibility (see Hansen 1991). In addition, the Late Classic inhabitants of the known 
majority of the basin eschewed monumental texts (with the exception of perhaps 
Naachtún and Uxul), preferring to venerate the fragments of Formative monu- 
ments. While many hundreds of Late Classic ceramic vessels with hieroglyphic 
texts are known from the basin, only a handful have been recovered archaeologi- 
cally. The result is that the Mirador Basin, despite the number of enormous sites 
with abundant monumental architecture, is one of the least understood in terms of 
epigraphic studies. Nevertheless, recent work is beginning to find likely references 
to the great cities of the Mirador Basin in the Classic-period texts of Calakmul, 
Tikal, Palenque, Copán, and a host of other sites. 

It has been known for some time that during the Classic period the Mirador 
Basin was probably controlled politically and culturally by the great capital city of 
Calakmul, Campeche. The snake emblem glyph that identifies the rulers and per- 
haps elite citizens of this kingdom has been found on numerous codex-style ceram- 
ics from the basin (Figure 2.19; Coe 1978; Marcus 1976; Martin 1997). Kan, meaning 
“serpent,” was the ancient name and the title associated with “Snake Kings,” or kan 
ajaw. The title was adopted during the Classic period by the rulers of Dzibanché 
(Quintana Roo) and, later, Calakmul. Recent epigraphic work, however, suggests 
that the Classic-period Snake Kings appropriated their royal title and the name of 
their kingdom from the ancient polity that ruled the Mirador Basin in the Late 
Formative (Guenter 2001a, in press a). While the kings of Calakmul sported the 
snake emblem glyph during the Late Classic, this was not the case during the Early 
Classic, when the city’s kings bore a very different emblem glyph (Simon Martin, 
personal communication 2002). The fact that the Mirador Basin was home to the 
original Snake Kingdom is suggested by the fact that the earliest examples of the 
snake emblem glyph, dating to the Late Formative and Early Classic periods, have 
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2.19 Kan Glyphs from Late Classic Vessels (after Guenter 2001b). Emblem glyphs by Simon 
Martin (left) and John Montgomery; Snake, Sky glyphs by John Montgomery (right) and 
Michael Coe; Codex Vase glyphs by MLC (left) and The November Collection. 


been recovered from the Mirador Basin sites of Tintal, Nakbé, and El Mirador 
(Figure 2.20). Interestingly, a hieroglyphic block that once formed part of a longer 
text at Calakmul records that an unknown event took place ti Kan ch’een, or “at 
the Snake city.” This suggests that perhaps members of Calakmul's royalty were 
carrying out rituals among the site they revered as the Kan capital, perhaps even 
the ruined pyramids of Nakbé, El Mirador, and other sites of the Mirador Basin. It 
must be noted, however, that one Late Classic codex-style vase joins the two top- 
onyms Kana’ (Snake City) and Oxte’tuun (Three Stones), the latter the toponym of 
Calakmul itself (Simon Martin, personal communication 2002). This may indicate 
that during the Late Classic, lords of Calakmul appropriated unto themselves the 
name of the “Snake City,” reminiscent of the way Byzantium/Constantinople was 
also known as “New Rome.” 
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2.20 Kan Glyph on a Large Bedrock Carving (Protoclassic-Early Classic) Excavated by Edgar 
Suyuc at La Muerta, El Mirador, Guatemala. Photo by R. D. Hansen. 


It is likely no coincidence that the only site apart from those in the southern 
Mirador Basin (where codex-style vessels and sherds have been found) is Calakmul, 
where examples have been recovered in royal tombs. These vases, with their heavy 
concentration of mythological scenes, have been linked to pilgrimage visits to 
Mirador Basin sites (Reents-Budet et al. 2000), and it seems likely that they were 
considered specially inspired portraits of ancient myths and legends because of the 
place in which they had been created. It is noteworthy that while the codex vessels 
at Calakmul originated in Nakbé, no vessels yet identified at Nakbé came from 
Calakmul. Additionally, it may also be significant that the major title of lords of 
the Mirador Basin, and even kings of Calakmul, was Chatan Winik, a title carried 
by individuals and gods on codex-style vases (Figure 2.21). 

While there is much archaeological evidence of pilgrimage and reoccupation 
of Mirador Basin sites such as Nakbé in the Late Classic, there is increasing epi- 
graphic evidence for the importance of El Mirador as well. In recent reexamina- 
tions of Early Classic texts referring to the Late Formative and Early Classic peri- 
ods, the importance of a single site to the foundation of dynasties from Tikal to 
Copán to Yaxchilán has been noted (Grube and Martin 2001; Guenter 2001b). The 
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2.21 Chatan Winik Glyph as a Title on Ceramics from Mirador Basin and Calakmul. 


site has been nicknamed the Chi-Throne site, as the specific glyph has yet to be 
deciphered phonetically. This glyph is connected with the Snake Kingdom on the 
Hieroglyphic Stairway of Palenque and on three looted codex-style vessels. In fact, 
on the codex-style vases, it is connected with the accession of an early Snake King 
in such a way as to suggest that it was the capital city of the Snake Kingdom. The 
dynastic founders of Yaxchilán and Tikal are specifically associated with this site. 
At Copán, the site is linked to a lord nicknamed “Foliated Ajaw,” who performed 
a period-ending ritual at this site in A.D. 159 before probably officially founding 
Copán as a royal center one year later, in A.D. 160, at the approximate time when 
the Mirador Basin was being abandoned at the end of the Formative. These epi- 
graphic considerations make it likely that the Chi-Throne site is one of the great 
sites of the Mirador Basin, possibly El Mirador itself (Guenter 2001b). 

On Tikal Stela 31 the Chi-Throne site is associated with another toponym, the 
enigmatic “Moon-Zero Bird” glyph once thought to be the name of an early Tikal 
king (Figure 2.22). By context, itis likely that these two places must be found at the 
same site. On Tikal Stela 31, the Chi-Throne-Moon-Zero Bird site is the location 
where the earliest recorded event took place. Only the second half of this passage 
has been preserved atop Stela 31, the first half having been destroyed when the 
lower half of the stela was broken and burned in antiquity. A comparison of this 
passage with later sections of Stela 31 suggests that this event may have been the 
accession of Tikal's dynastic founder, Yax Ehb’ Xook (Guenter, in prep). This event 
took place sometime around the end of the first century A.D. (Martin and Grube 
2000), and if this interpretation of Stela 31 and the Chi-Throne glyph holds true, 
it may have taken place at one of the large architectural complexes in El Mirador. 
While Yax Ehb’ Xook ruled at the end of the Late Formative, when El Mirador 
was still a functioning center, there are suggestions that similar royal accessions 
continued to occur at this same location for at least several centuries thereafter. 
The Moon-Zero Bird location is also found on Tikal's Altar 13 (Figure 2.22; see 
Fahsen 1987), which was associated with Stela 29, the earliest Long Count-dated 
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2.22 The “Moon-Zero Bird” Hieroglyph: (a) Tikal Altar 13, (b) Tikal Stela 31, and (c) Leiden 
Plaque. 


monument in the Maya lowlands (A.D. 292). Stela 29 likely marks the accession of 
a new ruler (Jones and Satterthwaite 1982), and the Moon-Zero Bird mentioned 
on Altar 13 may indicate that this early and anonymous king of Tikal acceded at 
El Mirador, at this time mostly abandoned and well under way to being engulfed 
by jungle growth. 

The famous Leiden Plaque provides the third and most convincing example 
of a royal accession at the Moon-Zero Bird place (Figure 2.22). The text on the 
reverse of the plaque records the “seating” of a lord named Chanal Chak Chapat 
at the Moon-Zero Bird location in A.D. 320. It was at this approximate time as well 
that Yaxchilan’s founder, Yopaat B’alam I, became king. On Yaxchilan Lintel 21 this 
lord is specifically titled a yajawte’ of the Chi-Throne site. These data suggest that 
at the beginning of the Classic period, many kings may have set out to establish 
their legitimacy by staging their accession rituals in the hallowed and revered but 
abandoned cities of the Mirador Basin. 

While the Chi-Throne site faded in importance as the Classic period contin- 
ued, there are indications of reoccupation of the Chi-Throne place during some 
time frames in the Late Classic. The Hieroglyphic Stairway at Palenque records 
an attack on this Chiapas center in the seventh century A.D. by a lord from the 
Calakmul polity who is said to have been a yajawte’, a title with apparent military 
connotations (Alfonso Lacadena, personal communication 2002), from the Chi- 
Stone Throne site. Also in the seventh century, the sculptor of Arroyo de Piedra 
Stela 1 titled himself an ajaw of the Chi-Stone Throne site, providing further sup- 
port for the view that in the Late Classic, the great sites of the Mirador Basin were 
associated with the arts. It may be that the ancient Maya believed their arts were 
somehow enhanced by being created or taught beneath the towering, mysterious 
reminders of the Formative glory of the Mirador Basin. Certainly, some of the mas- 
terpieces of Classic Maya ceramic art were produced in the workshops of Nakbé 
and other sites in the basin, such as Porvenir (Hansen, Bishop, and Fahsen 1991). 
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CONCLUSIONS 


A review of the extent and nature of abandoned sites, buildings, and monuments 
in the Mirador Basin shows varied but patterned behavior by later Maya occupants 
of Formative sites, with activities ranging from stone robbing and quarrying to 
outright veneration and pilgrimage. Epigraphic and ethnographic data provide 
insights into the nature of ruins, which served as a link between the historical past 
and subsequent rulers in the Maya lowlands. The archaeological, ethnological, and 
epigraphic data are beginning to elucidate ancient conceptual images and associ- 
ated ritual and cultural activities that occurred in the Mirador Basin. Combined, 
these three approaches hold the promise of enhancing our ability not only to inter- 
pret the archaeological record but also to direct future research in that arena. For 
example, without the insights provided by recent epigraphic interpretations, one 
might never have realized the need to seek to archaeologically identify such places 
as the Moon-Zero Bird place or the Chi-Throne site. 

The constructed world of the ancestors exerted a powerful influence over 
the subsequent spectrum of ancient Maya society, from the level of house group 
to that of polity. This interaction was centered on the intangible world of social 
relations, political power, and mythology; and it governed much of what the 
ancient Maya did and were. The recurrence of this patterned behavior through 
time implies a norm inherent in the ancient Maya cultural system that has per- 
sisted to modern times. This observable persistence and a methodological and 
theoretical approach may allow the student to more reliably enter the emic mind 
of the ancient Maya. 

Just as El Mirador occupied the center of a network of ancient causeways that 
linked it to the sites that comprised an ancient kingdom (see Guenter 2001a, 2001b; 
Hansen 1998, 2001), at least some of the Maya of later epochs and distant lands 
looked back on the abandoned sites of the Mirador Basin as the spiritual and politi- 
cal heart of their world. If our interpretations of the epigraphic record are correct, 
rulers from kingdoms throughout the Maya world laid claim to direct ties to the 
dynastic history of the Snake, or Kan, polity. If indeed the Classic rulers from the 
warring factions of Tikal and Calakmul were claiming ancestral ties to the ancient 
kingdom—even to the point of returning there for important rites—the Mirador 
Basin and other core areas of the lowlands could have been a version of a Maya 
Tollan or Pu place (see also Freidel 2000; Schele 1998:495). Hansen has suggested 
that the mythological birthplace of political dynasties throughout Mesoamerica, 
ranging from the highlands of Mexico to the feuding Yucatecan polities of the 
Terminal Classic and Postclassic periods, was also referred to as Tamoanchan, 
which is not a Nahuatl or a Mixe-Zoque word but rather a Maya word signifying 
“Land of Rain or Mist” (Coe 1994:61; Thompson 1950:115). It is curious that the 
Tamoanchan place is associated with the “first populations” (primeros pobladores) 
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(Sahagún 1955 1:14) or the “house of descent, place of birth . . . where gods and 
men originated” (Seler 1904:220). Further, the Tamoanchan place is clarified by 
Sahagún to have been in the province of Guatemala: “And from that port [the orig- 
inal landing at Panutla], they began to march along the edge of the sea, observing 
the white capped mountains and the volcanoes, until they arrived in the province 
of Guatemala; being guided by their priest who carried with him a symbol of their 
god, with whom he always counseled as to what they should do and they went to 
populate Tamoanchan, where they were a long time and they never failed to have 
their wise ones, or wizards called amoxoaque, which is to say, men who understand 
the ancient paintings” (Sahagún 1955 11:307; translation Richard D. Hansen).* 

If Tamoanchan and Tollan can be reliably interrelated, and it is evident that 
these terms may have been widely applied to large centers by Postclassic times, 
particularly Tula and Chichén Itzá, they provided consistent references to ancestral 
homelands (see discussions in Jiménez Moreno 1966:59-60; Norman 1976:204— 
206). The definition for both places suggests a more humid tropical environment, 
perhaps associated with swamps. Tollan is defined as “The Place of the Reeds” 
or “Rushes” (Miller and Taube 1993:170), while Tamoanchan, as noted earlier, is 
“Land of Rain or Mist” (Thompson 1950:115) or “Place of the Misty Sky” (Miller 
and Taube 1993:160). Both of these references, while aptly suited to the swampy 
Gulf Coast region, could equally apply to the Mirador Basin, especially as it was 
known to have existed in Formative times with abundant marshes, swamps, 
and extraordinary cultural accomplishment by the Middle Formative and Late 
Formative periods. 

The abandoned great ancient sites of the Mirador Basin provided the mythi- 
cal backdrop for the potential formation of mythical places of origin. This is con- 
sistently supported by the association of nobility of Calakmul, Dzibanché, and 
other Maya sites to the Kan polity. If Martin's and Guenter's identification of the 
dynastic sequence on the codex-style dynasty pots is truly a retrospective history, 
then even names were appropriated by subsequent rulers, a practice well-known 
to exist throughout many sites in the Maya lowlands. Such perspectives allowed 
the “haunted” ruins and structures to form the ideological basis for the perpetua- 
tion of myth and ritual throughout the Maya world and perhaps even throughout 
Mesoamerica for generations. 
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NOTES 


1. A notable exception appears to be the site of Naachtún, located approximately 
twenty-four km northeast of El Mirador. Naachtún appears to have experienced continued 
monumental architectural construction through the Early Classic and into the Late Classic 
(Kathryn Reese-Taylor, personal communication 2003). 

2. This architectural convention was first described at Uaxactún (Ricketson and 
Ricketson 1937). It consists of two principal structures: an eastern structure forming an 
elongated north-south platform and to the west a larger pyramid, often with a stairway on 
each of its four sides. 

3. We prefer to present radiocarbon dates as uncorrected, since those numbers will 
never change. Corrected dates will change as correction techniques are refined. 

4. A notable exception appears to be the site of Xulnal in the southwest sector of the 
basin, where our surface reconnaissance indicates abundant Middle and Late Formative 
architecture but none dating to the Late Classic. 

5. It has not yet been determined how these stones were employed in Late Classic 
architecture, but it is possible they were broken up for lime making, since the reused stones 
have not been recovered in other archaeological excavations. 

6. “Y desde aquel Puerto comenzaron a caminar por la ribera de la mar, mirando las 
sierras nevadas y los volcanes, hasta que llegaron a la provincia de Guatemala; siendo guiados 
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por su sacerdote, que llevaba consigo a su dios de ellos, con quien siempre se aconsejaba 
para lo que habían de hacer y fueron a poblar en Tamoanchan, donde estuvieron mucho 
tiempo, y nunca dejaron de tener sus sabios, o adivinos que se decían amoxoaque, que quiere 
decir hombres entendidos en las pinturas antiguas.” 
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CHAPTER THREE 


The Transformation of 
Abandoned Architecture at Piedras Negras 


Mark B. Child and Charles W. Golden 


Anthropologists have long recognized that the built environment is culturally mean- 
ingful and can easily point out the ways in which architecture, and the spaces it 
defines, are dynamic constituents and loci of social memory, political discourse, reli- 
gious community, and social life more generally (Geertz 1973; Lawrence and Low 
1990; Rapoport 1990). Yet even when we focus on the dynamics of human move- 
ments through architectural spaces and places, archaeologists often speak in static, 
functional terms. Thus a building may be defined as a “royal palace” or a “sweatbath” 
and the structure atop a pyramid as a sacrosanct “temple.” A building may indeed 
have functioned as a palace, sweatbath, or temple during some part of its use-life, but 
we also know that structures were modified, abandoned, buried, and re-inhabited 
on a regular basis, often with concomitant changes in meaning and function. 
Despite the depictions presented in the wonderful, yet static, reconstructions 
of artists such as Tatiana Proskouriakoff (1963) and others, Maya urban centers and 
rural households were never complete and never static. If we ignore the incomplete 
spaces, abandoned places, and reuse of space and place, we are sidestepping what 
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we know to be true: as the people who use a space change and as the space itself is 
modified, so too do the meanings of place change through time and space (Mack 
2004). Significance is not embodied in the material components of places alone but 
requires the lamination of daily life, ritual performance, discourse, and the mate- 
rial (Keane 1997:66). Thus, as with more portable pieces of material culture, there 
is a “social biography” for every architectural space, and our interpretations of the 
life history of these spaces—our interpretation of them as dynamic places—should 
be structured by an understanding that includes past, present, and potential future 
meanings (Kopytoff 1986; Schiffer 1999:53). 

In discussing the reuse of abandoned architecture and changes in the meaning 
of that architecture, the concept of social, or collective, memory is particularly 
relevant, for it reminds us that reused space is not a blank slate on which a story can 
be written (Connerton 1989; Halbwachs 1992). Some places retain their “symbolic 
and emotional meaning” within the collective memory of a given group (Erdogu 
2003:9), and the practices of memorialization that help to construct social memory 
leave material remains that are accessible to the archaeologist (see Van Dyke and 
Alcock 2003a). Yet it is important for the archaeologist who addresses such issues 
to be able to distinguish between social memory and history, where social memory 
reflects a continuity in community and culture that keeps local memories (how- 
ever dynamic, imprecise, and inaccurate) alive and history represents a temporal 
or cultural disjuncture in community such that meaning is “invented” and static 
rather than maintained and manipulated (Halbwachs 1980:78; Hobsbawm and 
Ranger 1983; Nora 1989). The potential for archaeologists to make this distinction 
requires the ability to determine cultural and chronological disjunctions in occu- 
pation sequences and is especially important when the constructed landscape has 
been abandoned and the people who reused this space make use of the previously 
established facilities (Blake 2003; Knapp and Ashmore 1999; Meskell 2003). 

The need to examine such issues is, of course, the reason for this volume. 
Rather than a broadly theoretical approach to the subject, we wish to offer a brief 
set of case studies from Piedras Negras, Guatemala. The site of Piedras Negras is 
located on the eastern shore of the Usumacinta River in what is today Guatemala’s 
Sierra del Lacandón National Park and was the capital of a powerful Maya polity 
during the Classic period (A.D. 250-900; Figure 3.1). Recent investigations at Piedras 
Negras reveal an enduring history of occupation that includes the Precolumbian 
Maya, as well as later Colonial-period Lacandón Maya, loggers, refugee communi- 
ties, and archaeologists—all of whom re-inhabited and redefined the site in the 
centuries following the Classic Maya collapse in the ninth century A.D. For want 
of space, however, we will focus more narrowly on the period from the Middle 
Formative, ca. 500 B.C., to the Terminal Classic, ca. A.D. 900 (Houston et al. 2001, 
2003; Muñoz 2006:128-140). 
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3.1 Map Location of Piedras Negras and Neighboring Sites within the Usumacinta Region. 
Drawing by C. Golden. 


Although we can generally speak of the Formative and Classic occupation of 
Piedras Negras in terms of initial occupation, growth, and total abandonment at 
around A.D. 900, it would be more accurate to say that different portions of the 
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site were in constant flux resulting from the dynamics of the use, abandonment, 
and reuse of spaces by a changing resident community. In this chapter we examine 
various loci of ceremonial and residential architecture in the South Group and 
the Acropolis of Piedras Negras that were abandoned and later transformed to 
accommodate changes in function and meaning during the volatile events of the 
Terminal Formative and the Terminal Classic periods (Figure 3.2). 


THE SETTING: PIEDRAS NEGRAS, GUATEMALA 


Before moving to the specifics of our case studies, it is appropriate to provide a 
context for them with a brief presentation of the occupation and construction his- 
tory of Piedras Negras. Excavations reveal that the earliest occupation at Piedras 
Negras dates to the second half of the Middle Formative (ca. 500-300 B.C.) and 
that such occupation was limited to the southern sector of the site (see Castellanos 
1997; J. Child and M. Child 2001; Escobedo and Zamora 1999; Forsyth and Hruby 
1997; Holley 1983; Muñoz 1999, 2000, 2006:122-135; Pérez Robles 2006:96).' This 
initial phase of occupation is contemporary with the earliest occupation identi- 
fied thus far in the surrounding countryside. It is not clear if Piedras Negras was a 
unique regional center in this period or merely one site among many similar com- 
munities in the area (Golden and Scherer 2006; Golden et al. 2004; Golden, Scherer, 
and Muñoz 2005). 

Construction during this period was limited to an area of two hectares, where 
inhabitants filled in existing bedrock levels around a saddle-shaped outcrop to cre- 
ate a large plaza floor (Figure 3.3). This natural outcrop was two m higher than the 
artificial plaza level, which made it an ideal location to construct Platform R-32- 
3rd, the first public architecture at Piedras Negras (J. Child and M. Child 2000:329). 
The public nature of this platform is also revealed through the significant invest- 
ment of a cut-stone façade along with a flat-stone surface. Both of these features 
were common architectural traits during this period and have also been identi- 
fied in the Mirador Basin in the central Maya lowlands (Hansen 1998:60-99). In 
addition, a superstructure, Temple R-3-3rd, was constructed on top of Platform 
R-32-3rd during the Middle Formative. Temple R-3-3rd was probably similar to 
the wattle-and-daub rectangular structures of the Middle Formative Dili phase 
at Chiapa de Corzo, which were also built on stone-faced platforms (Lowe and 
Agrinier 1960:6). Thus the South Group Court was the first public space built 
by the inhabitants of Piedras Negras and consisted of a small settlement around 
a small plaza with perishable building superstructures made of pole and thatch 
(Houston et al. 2003:220). 

Piedras Negras increased in size and complexity of settlement during the Late 
Formative period (300-50 B.C.). Although occupation expanded to approximately 
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3.2 Site Plan of the Eighty-Hectare Urban Core of Piedras Negras, Guatemala. Drawing by M. 
Child (Modified from Paris and Proskouriakoff in Satterthwaite 1943). 
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3.3 Plan View of Formative Occupation at Piedras Negras, Guatemala. Drawing by M. Child 
(Modified from Paris and Proskouriakoff in Satterthwaite 1943). 
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3.4 Public Architecture in South Group during Late Formative Period. Drawing by M. Child. 


five hectares (Figure 3.4), masonry architecture was still limited to the southern 
sector of the site (M. Child and J. Child 2000; Escobedo and Zamora 2000:112; 
Monterroso 1997:34). In addition, significant architectural changes occurred that 
included the repaving of plazas with stucco floors, along with the modification 
and construction of more public architecture that likely formed a triadic group, 
an architectural style common throughout the Maya lowlands during this period 
(J. Child and M. Child 2001; Hansen 1998; Matheny 1986; Mathews 1998; Stanton 
and Ardren 2005; Taube 1995; Valdés and Fahsen 1995). Platform R-32-2nd was 
elaborately modified with a new stone facade, along with a new layer of flat-stone 
pavement. 

Further, clear evidence of ceremonial architecture with stylistic affinities to 
other sites in wider Mesoamerica appeared during this period. The basal platform 
of Temple R-3-2nd was built up to three m in height, with a fifteen-cm-thick stucco 
floor. A ceremonial superstructure was built on this floor, and the entryway con- 
sisted of circular stone columns. 

Early examples of columned architecture during the Late Formative in 
Mesoamerica appear to be one-room temples, such as Temple T from Monte 
Negro and the Yellow Temple from Dainzú in Oaxaca (Marcus and Flannery 
1996:37, 166-168). Since these one-room temples coincide with the ceramic dates 
of Str. R-3-2nd at Piedras Negras and are similar in calculated dimensions, it seems 
likely that this superstructure was also a one-room temple, in contrast to the 
two-room columned temples built during the Terminal Formative (50 B.C.—A.D. 
250). Examples of these two-room temples include Str. 1-I1b at Chiapa de Corzo 
(Lowe and Agrinier 1960:29-30), Building X at Monte Alban, and Str. 35 at San José 
Mogote (Marcus and Flannery 1996:181-188). Thus the labor investment in public 
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architecture during the Late Formative suggests a community organization more 
socially complex than that of a simple village society and indicates the importance 
of the South Group Court as a public location from the initial stages of settlement. 
By the end of this period Piedras Negras had doubled in size, with an expanded 
residential settlement oriented around several clusters of ceremonial architecture. 

Growth did not continue unabated at Piedras Negras during the Terminal 
Formative (50 B.C.-A.D. 250). Interestingly, although excavations have revealed 
that Piedras Negras did not grow architecturally during this period, contemporary 
occupation and construction are found throughout the surrounding settlements 
of El Porvenir, El Cayo, Macabilero, La Técnica, and Fideo, where Formative 
constructions include significant labor investments, such as small pyramids and 
massive terracing efforts (see Figure 3.1; Golden and Scherer 2006; Golden et al. 
2004; Golden, Scherer, and Muñoz 2005; Lee and Hayden 1988:27-31; Webster 
and Kirker 1997:190). Excavations indicate, however, that no public architecture 
was built during this period at Piedras Negras. No Terminal Formative-period 
materials were recovered in any of the primary-sealed contexts of the construc- 
tion phases of Platform R-32-2nd or Temple R-3-2nd, indicating that the construc- 
tion of this one-room temple fell entirely within the Late Formative. The pause in 
construction of monumental architecture continued into the first part of the Early 
Classic (ca. A.D. 250-400). 

This lull in construction at Piedras Negras is mirrored in other centers 
throughout the Maya lowlands at the time (e.g., Adams 1977; Ball 1977; Matheny 
1986; Reese 1996; Willey 1977). Two likely scenarios might explain this situation 
at Piedras Negras. In the first scenario, the minimal investment in construction at 
Piedras Negras itself—in conjunction with continuing construction elsewhere in 
the region—may reflect the redirection of resources, as efforts to expand authority 
into the countryside were made at the expense of construction in the center. 

Alternatively, Piedras Negras was abandoned during the Terminal Formative 
for unknown reasons, and construction ceased. Although neither scenario can 
be conclusively proven, recent research to the south of Piedras Negras has not 
revealed any clear indications that the center exercised regional hegemony prior 
to the Late Classic (Golden and Scherer 2006; Golden et al. 2004; Golden, Scherer, 
and Muñoz 2005). Therefore, we believe a significantly diminished population at 
Piedras Negras, perhaps even the complete abandonment of the site, presents the 
more parsimonious scenario. 

Remarkably, construction efforts at Piedras Negras recovered, and a major 
transition took place between A.D. 400 and 450, when a dramatic increase in popu- 
lation and monumental architecture occurred throughout the entire site (Acuña 
2004). In contrast to the five-hectare area settled around the South Group Court 
during the Formative period, a widespread expansion occurred throughout the 
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3.5 Monumental Architecture in South Group during Early Classic Period. Drawing by M. 
Child. 


eighty-hectare site core, with little evidence of ancillary settlement in the outlying 
zones or the rural hinterlands (Figure 3.5; Houston et al. 2003:216). Monumental 
construction within the site core boomed; and temples, ballcourts, sweatbaths, 
funerary shrines, administrative buildings, and inscribed monuments all appeared 
within the relatively brief time span of less than fifty years. Moreover, by the end 
of the Early Classic, monumental architecture was no longer limited to the South 
Group Court. The quantity, functional array, and monumentality of architecture, 
as well as the magnitude of inscribed monuments, provided Piedras Negras with a 
level of complexity on par with other large centers in the Maya lowlands. 

By the start of the Late Classic (A.D. 600-800), the population at Piedras 
Negras had expanded out into the peripheral landscape surrounding the site core 
(Webster and Kirker 1997; Webster et al. 1998). Evidence attests to an occupation 
that spread to a supporting zone of 300 hectares, with dense settlement in the core 
and more amply spaced mound groups in the periphery (Kovak and Webster 2000). 
A strong pattern of urbanization not only emerged within a city-focused settle- 
ment at Piedras Negras but also appeared as an urban transformation of the rural 
landscape (Houston et al. 2003:225). Maya centers such as Palenque, Yaxchilan, 
and Tonina also achieved greater status during this period in the western Maya 
lowlands, and hieroglyphic inscriptions document a series of alliances and wars 
between Piedras Negras and the other polities of this region (Martin and Grube 
2000; Schele 1991). 

Throughout much of the Late Classic, Piedras Negras operated in a large-scale 
interactive political arena. Building efforts at this Maya center continued in a pat- 
tern of architectural splendor that was nowhere more evident than in the Acropolis, 
the site’s royal palace (Figure 3.6). Yet after three centuries of prosperous growth 
and urbanization, the population of Piedras Negras collapsed in the Terminal 
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3.6 Perspective of Acropolis of Piedras Negras, Eighth Century A.D. Illustration by Tatiana 
Proskouriakoff 1946:plate 4. 


Classic (ca. A.D. 800-900). Epigraphic data from Yaxchilán, Mexico, suggest that 
the demographic collapse of Piedras Negras may have followed the capture of its 
last significant king, Ruler 7, in A.D. 808 (Stuart 1998a:389).* The days of splen- 
dor Piedras Negras had enjoyed for hundreds of years suddenly ended. Building 
programs of monumental architecture ceased with the elimination of the royal 
dynasty, and works of art were no longer etched in stone. By the end of the ninth 
century A.D., no significant population was left in the site core of Piedras Negras. 

To this point, the site-wide picture of growth and collapse at Piedras Negras 
we have presented has been a linear progression. A small Formative center grew 
ever larger, and a short construction hiatus at the Formative / Classic-period divide 
was followed by unimpeded growth and construction throughout the site. Finally, 
in the ninth century A.D. there was a sociopolitical collapse and site abandonment. 
Buried within this progression, however, were many growth spurts, demolition 
events, abandonment phases, incomplete buildings, and rededications of individ- 
ual buildings and building complexes. We focus on two such micro-histories in 
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the remainder of this work: (1) the transition from the Formative to the Classic 
period, which includes the reoccupation of the abandoned South Group in the late 
Early Classic; and (2) the transition from palace to small household in the Terminal 
Classic Acropolis of Piedras Negras. 


ARRIVAL OF A DYNASTY AND REUSE OF FORMATIVE PLACES 


The close of the Formative in the Maya lowlands was a volatile period during 
which the political and economic landscape changed significantly. Many centers 
showed a dramatic decline in population, and some sites—such as El Mirador, 
Cerros, Becan, Seibal, and Dzibilchaltúin—were apparently abandoned altogether 
(Adams 1977; Ball 1977; Matheny 1986; Reese 1996; Willey 1977). As we have out- 
lined, Piedras Negras itself may have been abandoned.’ 

After two centuries of no monumental or house construction activity at 
Piedras Negras, a massive surge of population occurred throughout the site. This 
demographic influx has been hypothesized to be the result of populations nucle- 
ating around a core group of extra-local elites from central Petén, perhaps as part 
of an Early Classic pattern in the western Maya lowlands whereby older dynas- 
ties sought to create new allied dynastic seats throughout the region (Houston et 
al. 2003:237). Epigraphic data suggest the possibility, for example, that the Tonina 
dynasty originated at El Perú and the Yaxchilan dynasty at El Zotz and Bejucal 
(Houston et al. 2003:236-237). In addition, regional centers such as Palenque and 
Copan also reveal hieroglyphic evidence of such elite migrations during the Early 
Classic (Fash and Fash 2000; Sharer et al. 1999b; Stuart 2000). 

Although no epigraphic data indicate a central Petén origin for the dynasts 
of Piedras Negras, the newly built environment that first appears in the late Early 
Classic is stylistically similar to monumental architecture in central Petén. On the 
basis of research at Piedras Negras in the 1930s, Linton Satterthwaite (1937:167) 
inferred that the architectural styles at Piedras Negras were the result of direct 
contact with the central Petén region of Guatemala, possibly by way of the San 
Martir River. He proposed a list of eleven Classic architectural traits to support this 
westward diffusion, including anterior side outsets, apron moldings, basal mold- 
ings, and rear foundation mass. In addition, more recent excavations by Mark and 
Jessica Child have exposed more central Petén-style architecture built during the 
late Early Classic (Figure 3.7; J. Child and M. Child 2001; M. Child and J. Child 
2000). 

Whether the dynastic elites that established themselves at Piedras Negras dur- 
ing the Early Classic were, in fact, immigrants from central Petén or were instead 
local lords who chose to build complexes of royal architecture in the style of cen- 
tral Petén, there was clearly an effort to emulate the built environments of foreign 
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3.7 Central Petén-Style Architecture of Str. R-8 during Early Classic Period at Piedras 
Negras. 


royal centers with long-established dynastic histories. Despite the intrusive archi- 
tectural styles, however, the maintenance of distinctly local ceramic traditions 
(Holley 1983; Muñoz 1999, 2000) suggests that the majority of the Piedras Negras 
population moved into the center from the surrounding countryside rather than 
from central Petén and chose to maintain and emphasize a local identity. Such a 
hypothesis is supported by evidence for the contemporary depopulation of many 
sites in the rural hinterland to the south of Piedras Negras (Golden and Scherer 
2006; Golden et al. 2004; Golden, Scherer, and Muñoz 2005). 

Of the known sites along the Usumacinta River, Piedras Negras did not neces- 
sarily have the best resources or offer the most strategic location to attract a group 
of foreign elites (or local elites who sought to construct themselves as foreign) 
seeking to establish themselves in a new location. Nonetheless, the site of Piedras 
Negras did provide a place on the landscape with local historical significance for 
the populace in the surrounding countryside. As such, Piedras Negras might have 
been particularly attractive for elites seeking to create a connection with, and lord- 
ship over, a local populace. 

In building on the Formative ruins of Piedras Negras, however, the dynastic 
elites of the Early Classic were presented with the need to create the trappings 
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of a royal court and faced with the decision of where to situate their palaces and 
temple-pyramids within the site. Since “every spatial hierophany or consecration 
of a space is equivalent to a cosmogony” (Eliade 1959:63), these new elites could 
most effectively incorporate their ideological site planning by taking into consid- 
eration the abandoned architecture that had previously dominated the landscape 
at Piedras Negras. Dynasts needed to establish their presence in particularly sacred 
spaces (Durkheim 1995:312): patron deities were housed in temples (identified epi- 
graphically as wayib”, or “sleeping places”; see Houston 1996; Stuart 1998b), and 
royal authority was predicated in no small part on access to, and control over, the 
divine (Demarest 1992; Houston 2000:164-166). 

Itis revealing, then, that these new dynasts initially reused the established and 
abandoned facilities of the South Group Court and modified this founding place of 
Piedras Negras to fit their sociopolitical and ideological viewpoints. Of the modifi- 
cations made to Temple R-3-1st and Platform R-32-1st during the late Early Classic, 
a five-degree shift in a westward orientation is perhaps the most marked (Figure 
3.8). In addition, it is obvious that great care was taken and great effort expended 
in the modification of this platform and temple. The construction of Temple R- 
3-1st was carried out with some delicacy when it came to placing the large stone 
construction fill on top of its Middle and Late Formative facades. The thick stucco 
floor of Temple R-3-2nd was well preserved, as was the large circular column of 
the superstructure (Figure 3.9). Although the volume of stones used in the con- 
struction fill of the Early Classic structure is unknown, it is evident that the Early 
Classic phase of the substructure more than doubled the size of the Middle and 
Late Formative phases combined. 

In addition to modifying the founding place at Piedras Negras, other areas of 
the South Group Court were modified, reused, or constructed de novo as sacred 
places to display these dynasts’ authority and power through the construction of 
monumental buildings. Large complexes of monumental buildings and temple- 
pyramids were constructed on a grand scale. Moreover, a sweatbath and ballcourt 
were built and the plaza floor was widened with fill, creating more area of ceremo- 
nial space for the South Group Court to enclose (Child 2006). Interestingly, even 
as the South Group Court was renovated and maintained through the late Early 
Classic as the center of ritual life at Piedras Negras, political life was apparently 
centered in the palace complex that later became the Acropolis—a part of the site 
with no demonstrable Formative occupation (Golden 2002:351). 

After a few hundred years, the founding temple (R-3-1st) built during the 
late Early Classic was completely surrounded by Late Classic temples (Figure 
3.10). Several factors indicate that this temple remained the central focus of the 
South Group Court. First, the early phase of Temple R-3-1st was never sealed 
beneath subsequent construction. This building appears to be the only structure 
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3.8 Early Classic Temple R-3-1st Built above the Late Formative Columned Temple R-3-2nd. 
Drawing by M. Child. 


that retained its Early Classic facade during the Late Classic building programs 
of the South Group Court. Second, Temple R-3-1st is directly aligned in front of 
the megalithic staircase of Platform R-32, where a large monument, Stela 31, was 
located at its base (Morley 1938; Satterthwaite 2005:180).* Third, Temple R-3-1st 
is the only structure in the South Group Court that has stelae associated with its 
substructure. Three stelae are associated with this substructure (stelae 29, 42, and 
44), as well as a lintel inside the superstructure (Panel 11). Thus the significance of 
such grandiose displays of monumental works of art associated with Temple R-3 
and Platform R-32 is indicative of the political significance of this local place for an 
intrusive dynasty. 

The association of the new dynasty with these particular places at Piedras 
Negras would have produced an architectural convergence that helped provide 
local legitimacy. For an intrusive elite, there was no continuity with the local past, 
and the manipulation of places represented an “invention of tradition” that struc- 
tured dynastic rule at Piedras Negras as a long-standing practice (Hobsbawm and 
Ranger 1983). For the local population, the acceptance of, and participation in, the 
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3.9 Plan and Profile of Str. R-3-1st during the Early Classic Period at Piedras Negras. Drawings 
by M. Child. 


new dynasty’s manipulation of space and meaning may well have been framed in 
terms of memorialization and the maintenance of a past that was not lost and, 
as such, constituted collective memory and not invented tradition (Connerton 
1989; Halbwachs 1980, 1992). This dichotomy in perceptions of, and practices 
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3.10 Monumental Architecture in the South Group at the Start of the Late Classic Period. 
Drawing by M. Child. 


surrounding, the production of meanings (foreign/disjunction/invented tradi- 
tion versus local / continuity / social memory) in no way prevents coherent political 
practice (Appadurai 1981; Davis 1989). Thus the extra-local dynasty and the local 
populace were incorporated into a new, complex system of political identity in 
significant part through the reuse of abandoned spaces at Piedras Negras. 


COLLAPSE OF A DYNASTY AND REUSE OF LATE CLASSIC PLACES 


As at the end of the Formative period, the close of the Classic period at Piedras 
Negras saw a decline in site-wide population and an abandonment of architec- 
ture—a local iteration of the Classic Maya collapse in the southern lowlands 
(Demarest 2004; Webster 2002).? The archaeological evidence at Piedras Negras 
indicates that the decline and abandonment of this center occurred during the 
ninth century A.D. (Muñoz 2006:160-169), with epigraphic data suggesting a possi- 
ble cause for political collapse from the capture of Ruler 7 in A.D. 808 by Yaxchilán 
(Stuart 1998a:389). The repercussions of this warfare are apparent throughout the 
site, with a cessation of monumental building programs, inscribed monuments, 
and the complete abandonment of royal practices that are archaeologically vis- 
ible. Nowhere, though, is the collapse of the dynasty more evident than on the 
Acropolis, the center of dynastic power throughout the Late Classic. Rising patio 
upon patio and flanked by two massive pyramids facing an enormous plaza, the 
Acropolis was not only the political home of the royal court but was also an uncon- 
testable symbol of royal authority (Figures 3.6 and 3.11). 
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3.11 Plan View of the Acropolis at Piedras Negras during the Late Classic Period. Drawing by 
M. Child (Modified from Paris and Proskouriakoff in Satterthwaite 1943). 


Some palace buildings were burned, and the throne of Ruler 7 was destroyed 
and scattered (Houston et al. 2003:228; Satterthwaite 1935:11-12). Whether the 
royal court was replaced by non-elite households in the violent aftermath of the 
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battle with Yaxchilán or whether court notables held onto the space of the court 
even as the functions and prerogatives of courtly life ceased is not clear. What is evi- 
dent is that although people did continue to live among the ruins of the Acropolis, 
maintenance of the royal architecture came to a standstill, and ritual space lost its 
sacral associations (Golden 2002; Houston et al. 2003:227). 

Indicative of these changes in the Acropolis are three locations with very dif- 
ferent social biographies: a royal sweatbath (Str. J-17), a residential patio (Court 
4), and an unfinished pyramid (Str. J-27). Sweatbaths were the hallmark of royal 
authority at Piedras Negras, and at no other Maya site are they so large, finely 
built, or abundant (Child 2006). These structures had been linked to dynastic 
rituals for at least 400 years, yet no sweatbath was built in such a restricted space 
as Str. J-17, located on the northeast face of the Acropolis behind pyramid Str. 
J-4 (see Figure 3.11; M. Child and J. Child 1999). Soon after the capture of Ruler 
7, however, Str. J-17 became a garbage dump; and the front stairs, vestibule, and 
sweat chamber were choked with debris datable (on the basis of ceramic asso- 
ciations) to A.D. 808-840. This pattern of desecration of royal architecture is 
mirrored throughout the site. Indeed, every monumental sweatbath at Piedras 
Negras—eight in all—was abandoned in the first half of the ninth century A.D. 
(Child 2006). 

While the functional change of the royal sweatbath from a sacred stage of 
ritual performance to a profane garbage dump would seem to indicate the aban- 
donment of formerly royal places, evidence in Court 4 suggests that the palace was 
not abandoned but was reconceived as a nonroyal living space. Court 4 is a large 
patio on the northern flank of the Acropolis.* Rather than forming a tightly closed 
quadrangle of vaulted masonry buildings as in the other patios of the Acropolis, 
Court 4 is defined by platforms ringing an open area that faces the river (see Figure 
3.11). We cannot define a function for most of the pre-collapse buildings in Court 
4, although Str. J-24 appears residential in form. Whatever the function of these 
buildings, though, architectural failure followed closely on the heels of dynastic 
collapse in Court 4. The superstructure of Str. J-24 collapsed no later than about 
A.D. 810, and although some attempts were made to reinforce the walls of the fail- 
ing superstructure, they were to no avail (Golden 2002:300). All indications are that 
the other structures in Court 4 contemporary with Str. J-24 suffered similar fates 
(structures J-35 and J-34 in Figure 3.11). 

Even as the architecture associated with the royal history of the Acropolis fell 
into ruin, however, several new structures, including structures J-33 and J-25, were 
built atop the patio floor. Several lines of evidence suggest that the people who 
built these new structures were not linked to the earlier royal occupants. First, the 
variable quality of the masonry used to build structures J-33 and J-25 suggests that 
a portion of the building blocks was reused from the previous well-built structures 
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around them that contained finely cut masonry, while the majority of the blocks 
used were roughly dressed stones or raw river cobbles. 

Second, the living conditions were squalid in comparison to earlier periods 
of occupation in the Acropolis, when the patios and alleys between buildings had 
been regularly swept clean. The remains from a thick midden, filled with ceramics, 
grinding stones, animal bones, and human burials, clog the alley between Str. J-33 
and Str. J-24; and the spaces between Str. J-33 and Str. J-25 were kept only slightly 
cleaner. In addition, the refuse scattered across all of the buildings in Court 4 pro- 
vides evidence of a wide range of domestic activities—including lithic manufac- 
ture and food preparation—found nowhere else in the Acropolis. 

Third, the seven burials encountered in Court 4 give no indication of elevated 
social status. The presence of objects including a fragment of jade, shell ear spools, 
a small Spondylus plaque, and other high-status but fragmentary materials in the 
midden indicates that the residents had access to fine objects for at least a short 
time following the dynastic collapse. Whether these were scavenged from the 
ruins or instead indicate a continuation of trade and craft production at Piedras 
Negras is impossible to say. 

Whoever they were, whether the remnants of the royal court or “squatters” 
who moved into the abandoned Acropolis,’ the inhabitants of Court 4 moved in 
quickly following the fall of the dynasty and shaped this space into a location that 
suited the needs of their household in Piedras Negras and that was politically and 
socially very different than it had been only a decade before. In this sense, there was 
no abandonment of the architecture of Court 4 in the immediate aftermath of the 
dynastic collapse. The meaning of those spaces, however, was drastically altered, 
and no reference was made to the lost royal past. By the end of the ninth century, 
even this modest household had reached the end of its life cycle, and structures J-33 
and J-25 were ritually terminated and abandoned (Golden 2002:302). 

To this point we have discussed the abandonment of spaces in the Acropolis 
only in the aftermath of political collapse, but even at the height of power of the 
Piedras Negras dynasty the Acropolis was a work in progress. The Acropolis was 
never the completed set of structures it appears to be in Proskouriakoff’s (1963) 
famous painting (see Figure 3.6). Renovations, demolitions, and the abandonment 
of building programs were the only constants in the Acropolis. Below Court 4 
we see post-dynastic inhabitants moving into and modifying Str. J-27, a space that 
had been abandoned before its completion nearly a century prior to the dynastic 
collapse. Construction on Str. J-27 began during the mid- to late seventh century 
A.D., with Str. J-28 originally intended as a staircase. The rubble was laid in place 
and terraced, but the facade of the building and the staircase were never completed 
and the terraced fill was left exposed. The extremely poor state of preservation of 
the masonry is unusual in the Acropolis, and at first glance it might appear that 
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more effort was invested in the construction of even the late residential structures 
in Court 4 than in Str. J-27. 

In contrast, materials—including an obsidian eccentric, carved shell plaques, 
burials with grave offerings, and other fine objects—belie the notion that Str. J-27 
was begun as a poorly built residential structure. Structures J-27 and J-28 give the 
appearance of nothing so much as an unfinished temple-pyramid, and Stephen 
Houston (personal communication 2001) has speculated that Str. J-27 may origi- 
nally have been intended as a mortuary pyramid for Ruler 3, who acceded to the 
throne in A.D. 687 and died shortly before A.D. 729, dates roughly coeval with 
the construction episodes in Str. J-27. Whatever its original purpose, it remains 
entirely unclear why work on Str. J-27 was abandoned while the rulers of Piedras 
Negras were at the height of their powers. The exposed rubble would have stood 
out clearly against the finished terraces that otherwise covered the Acropolis and 
would have been in marked contrast to the completed pyramid, Str. J-29, just to the 
east. Left unfinished for over a century, what began its architectural life as the foun- 
dation for the most royal of buildings became a modest house in the aftermath of 
dynastic collapse, probably about A.D. 830. This residence was abandoned no later 
than the end of the ninth century. 

Thus in the abandonment and reuse of spaces in the Acropolis, we see pat- 
terns nearly the inverse of those discussed for the South Group. In the Acropolis, 
the demolition and desecration of royal architecture represented a conscious break 
with the past in the aftermath of dynastic collapse. Social memory that included 
recollections and memorialization of a regal past was actively replaced by a new 
focus on household histories that did not reference, but rather ignored or annihi- 
lated, that which came before (Nora 1989:9). Regardless of whether the occupants 
of Court 4 were longtime residents or recent arrivals at Piedras Negras, the royal 
past simply served no purpose in the post-dynastic Acropolis. 


EPILOGUE TO THE TERMINAL CLASSIC: 
ATTEMPTS AT DYNASTIC RENEWAL IN THE SOUTH GROUP 


One last example of architectural reuse brings us full circle to the South Group 
Court. Even as people lived in decay and squalor on the husk of the Acropolis, oth- 
ers attempted to reconnect with the ancient past of Piedras Negras embodied by 
the spaces of the South Group Court. Str. R-8-1st was built ca. A.D. 810-840 and 
represents, by all appearances, the last attempt to build public architecture at the 
site (M. Child and J. Child 2000). The shoddy construction of Str. R-8-1st included 
open rooms, with benches and columns crudely built with rough stones, all cov- 
ered over by a perishable roof (Figure 3.12). Unlike the late buildings of Court 4, 
the area around Str. R-8-1st was swept clean, and no middens or domestic arti- 
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3.12 Plan and Profile of Str. R-8-1st during the Terminal Classic Period at Piedras Negras. 


Drawings by M. Child. 


facts of any sort were discovered in association with the building. Domestic refuse, 
however, was found in association with middens surrounding the platforms of the 
nearby Ballcourt R-11, which apparently served as the garbage dump for residents 


of Str. R-8-1st (Holley 1983:211). 
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What makes this last attempt at political rejuvenation so fascinating is that Str. 
R-8-1st was built within the patio that contains the earliest sweatbath and ballcourt 
complex at the site. Those structures, however, had been abandoned by this period, 
and the Terminal Classic occupants of the South Group Court had refigured the 
spaces surrounding Str. R-8-1st to fit their present needs. Were the builders of Str. 
R-8-1st simply taking the path of least resistance and taking advantage of a raised 
and open platform to provide a foundation for their new structure merely because 
of its availability? Or were they seeking to link their claims to Terminal Classic 
authority to a place in the site used as a stage for ritual performance during the 
Early and Late Classic periods, a place that connected them with local collective 
memories extending back to the Middle Formative? We can only speculate, for the 
site was soon abandoned to the forest. 


CONCLUSIONS 


This chapter has examined just a few examples of the changing uses and meanings 
of the built environment at Piedras Negras associated with the Terminal Formative 
and Terminal Classic periods. They are indicative but by no means representative 
of the full range of cultural processes that changed the meaning of architecture 
and the built environment at Piedras Negras. The larger question that remains to 
be addressed is why some places retained their form, and in some sense meaning, 
even after an abandonment of many years, as with Temple R-3, while others, such 
as those on the Acropolis, were transformed so dramatically as to be unrecogniz- 
able in terms of meaning and function. 

Returning to the concept of social or collective memory and history, we can see 
both processes at work in the episodic reuse of spaces and reformulation of mean- 
ings at Piedras Negras. The advent of dynastic rule in the Early Classic required 
the “invention of tradition” on the part of royal elites, while the participation of 
the wider population at Piedras Negras in the new polity was couched in terms of 
collective memory reaching back into the Middle Formative. All of this was linked 
through the use and reuse of places in the South Group. In the Acropolis, social 
memory was actively eliminated in favor of the household present in the aftermath 
of dynastic collapse. Some attempts to revive memories of a glorious dynastic his- 
tory long gone may have been carried out through the construction of new public 
architecture, but this required building places that provided architectural linkages 
to the more distant past of the South Group. 

In closing, it is important to remember that the abandonment of Piedras 
Negras at the end of the ninth century did not mean the disappearance of the site 
from human consciousness. Piedras Negras has remained part of the built envi- 
ronment and an important component of the memories and histories of a varied 
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array of passers-by and short-term residents for over a millennium. Visitors to the 
ruins, possibly on a pilgrimage from northern Maya lowlands, ritually deposited 
a painted wooden object within an inverted set of red-slipped plates produced in 
northern Yucatán (Muñoz 2006:160). This offering was placed on top of debris 
within the fallen vestibule of Sweatbath P-7, which had collapsed around A.D. 840 
(Figure 3.13; M. Child and J. Child 2001).* It seems likely that those elite Maya 
who still carried out the ritual of the sweatbath in the north at places such as 
Chichén Itzá, Yaxuná, and Ek Balam had not forgotten the sacred place and the pri- 
mary center of this religious practice (Child 2006). Later still, the Lacandón Maya 
came to venerate the ruins of Piedras Negras, as they did Yaxchilán, Palenque, and 
other sites in the western Maya lowlands, leaving behind god-pots to mark their 
presence (Muñoz 2006:118-119; Satterthwaite 1946). Loggers in the nineteenth 
century and archaeologists in the 1930s again reoccupied the site, followed by 
members of Guatemalan refugee communities and, of course, the Piedras Negras 
Archaeological Project in the 1990s with which we worked. 

In writing this chapter we are reminded that as archaeologists we wield 
tremendous influence over the discourse surrounding the meaning of sites like 
Piedras Negras. As such, we cannot ignore the continuing significance of these 
places and the meanings they have in the present as sites of memory and invented 
tradition that are central to the construction of national cultural patrimony, indig- 
enous identity, and archaeological research in the Maya area (Ardren 2002; Ivic de 
Monterroso 2003; Pyburn 2003), but a discussion of those meanings is better left 
for another paper. 
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3.13 Red-Slipped Vessels from Northern Yucatán Deposited on Rubble of Sweatbath P-7. 
Drawings by M. Child (Modified from Paris and Proskouriakoff in Satterthwaite 1943). 
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NOTES 


1. All cited materials from the seasonal reports (“Informes Preliminares”) of the Piedras 
Negras Archaeology Project are available on-line at http: / /www.famsi.org/research/pie- 
dras_negras/pn_project/piedras_negras.htm, as is the thesis by Griselda Pérez Robles. 
Cited doctoral theses by A. René Muñoz and Charles Golden are available for download at 
http: / /www.sierralacandon.org/people-staff. html. 

2. Excavations indicate that Piedras Negras never recovered after this event, although 
there is equivocal hieroglyphic evidence that another ruler came to power after the down- 
fall of Ruler 7 (Houston et al. 2003:228). 

3. We make no attempt here to seek an explanation for this abandonment, but any such 
explanation would necessarily have to account for local and regional causes. The evidence 
presented to account for the Formative collapse, including warfare, drought, environmen- 
tal degradation, and economic decentralization, reveals that this event, like the Classic col- 
lapse, was complex and multicausal (Dahlin 1984; Gill 2000; Hansen 1990a; Webster 1977). 

4. Interestingly, there are only two other sets of megalithic staircases at Piedras Negras, 
one leading up to the Acropolis in the West Group Court and the other leading up to the 
most elaborate sweatbath complex at the site, located in the East Group Court. This sug- 
gests the possibility that such megalithic stairways marked particularly sacred or politically 
charged spaces, although precisely how these stairways were used or what they signified in 
relationship to the spaces of which they were a part is not clear. 

5. As with the Formative abandonment of Piedras Negras, it is beyond the scope of 
this chapter to explain the causes of the Classic collapse locally or regionally, which are 
still widely debated. What is clear is that this process was complex, and the failure of the 
Piedras Negras polity can only be understood as part and parcel of this wider phenomenon 
(Culbert 1988; Demarest 1997; Demarest, Rice, and Rice 2004a; Hodell, Curtis, and Brenner 
1995; Stuart 1993; Webster 2002; Webster and Freter 1990a). 

6. See Golden (2002:232-305) for full details of excavations in Court 4. 

7. Continuities in ceramic styles and assemblages, as well as burial patterns, suggest that 
household members were locals rather than immigrants from outside Piedras Negras. 

8. A carved jade head representing Piedras Negras Ruler 3 was found in the dredging 
of the Cenote of Sacrifice at Chichén Itza, suggesting the possibility that visitors from the 
north not only left offerings but also took sacred remains home with them (see Martin and 
Grube 2000:145; Proskouriakoff 1947). 
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Structure Abandonment and Landscape Transformation 


Examples from the Three Rivers Region 
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Studies of landscape (e.g., Brady and Ashmore 1999; Stanton and Freidel 2005) and 
social organization (e.g., Fowler and Hageman 2004; Gillespie 2000b; Joyce 2000; 
McAnany 1995) have recently become prominent in Maya archaeology. Thomas 
(2001) has suggested that the former is an embodiment of the latter, in that land- 
scape can be considered the result of practices and relations conducted as part of 
the reproduction of social organization. Taking this idea a step further, Bradley 
(2002) has examined the relationship between a society's perception of its past and 
the modification of its landscape. A lived landscape represents the interpersonal 
relations that existed among peoples of the past, as played out over the centu- 
ries (Thomas 2001:173-174). In particular, land can be connected through ances- 
try to the people who reproduce their social organization in the form of various 
structures on its surface. For example, the clearing of the land by ancestors (and 
the landscape that emerged) “provided a continuous reminder of the relationship 
between the living and past generations, and consequently [of] lines of descent 
and inheritance” (Thomas 2001:175; see also McCall 1995). The continued use of a 
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specific place over time would draw attention to the “historically constituted con- 
nections which exist between members of a community” (Bender 1999, cited in 
Thomas 2001:175). Yet the deliberate abandonment of certain areas or structures 
can also reveal aspects of community organization and group identity. Landscape, 
then, is a means by which seemingly disparate practices and relations of the past 
can be addressed. 

In this chapter we explore the implications of the relationship between land- 
scape and social organization in an effort to understand why the Maya of what 
is now northeastern Guatemala and northwestern Belize destroyed and rebuilt 
certain buildings over the centuries while leaving others untouched. The manner 
in which buildings were constructed and distributed across the landscape has the 
potential to reflect the relationship among the elite, other members of society, 
and their connection to the past. Data from the Three Rivers Region (Figure 4.1) 
focus on the changing nature of architectural space and structure use, how these 
changes may reflect elite activity, and how the deliberate abandonment of struc- 
tures reflects shifts in power. The cultural meaning of specific buildings was such 
that some architectural forms were demolished or modified, while others were left 
relatively untouched. 

Each of the three examples included here focuses on different aspects of these 
behaviors. The data from Río Azul detail the ritual burial and complete aban- 
donment of Str. G-103, as well as the subsequent relocation of the site's primary 
temple complex associated with a takeover by Tikal. Structure abandonment is 
also observed during the Terminal Classic at the sites of Chan Chich and Dos 
Hombres. At both of these sites, the ritual destruction of elite residences signi- 
fies a change in the way architecture and space were viewed and coincides with 
significant political and social transformations that occurred throughout the Maya 
area. In contrast, the third example, from the site of Guijarral, shows the contin- 
ued use (ca. 200 years) of a shrine (Str. A-8) that served as a constant reminder to 
the living of their ancestors. While other structures at the site were torn down and 
rebuilt, the shrine was not. All the examples included here demonstrate how the 
use, reuse, and redefinition of public and private space suggest a complex pattern 
of constantly changing social, political, and physical landscapes. 


THE STUDY AREA: THE THREE RIVERS REGION 


The Three Rivers Region is a geographically defined area of ca. 2,000 km*bounded 
by the Río Azul andits associated floodplains on the northern and western margins, 
Booth's River on the eastern edge, and the site of Chan Chich, which arbitrarily 
sets the southern border (Figure 4.2; R. Adams 1995). Ceramic and settlement data 
suggest that the area was continuously occupied from the Middle Formative to 
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4.1 Location of Three Rivers Region (Houk 1996). 


the Terminal Classic, with little indication of Postclassic occupation (Table 4.1) 
(Sullivan 1998; Sullivan and Valdez 2004). 

Evidence for early occupation in the Three Rivers Region dates to the early 
Middle Formative (beginning ca. 900 B.C.) and, for the most part, consists of 
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4.2 Three Rivers Region (Hageman 2004). 


scattered Middle Formative sherds without any clearly defined architecture. 
Late Formative deposits (beginning ca. 400 B.C.) are characterized by the pres- 
ence of Chicanel sphere ceramics, which have been recovered from the majority 
of excavated sites, indicating a substantial population increase across the region 
(Sullivan 1998; Sullivan and Valdez, n.d.). A Protoclassic (A.D. 150-250) tomb has 
been excavated at Chan Chich that suggests ties to the Belize River Valley and 
to sites in northern Belize (Houk and Robichaux 1998, 2003). Early Classic popu- 
lation estimates (e.g., increase or decrease over Formative levels) are unclear at 
this time, although evidence suggests complex political activity. At least two Early 
Classic tombs have been discovered, and ties to sites such as Uaxactún, Tikal, and 
Teotihuacan have been suggested based on pottery styles (Durst 1998; Sullivan 
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2002; Sullivan and Sagebiel 2003). During the last part of the Early Classic /'Tzakol 
3 (ca. A.D. 500-600) and the beginning of the Late Classic /Tepeu 1 (ca. A.D. 600— 
700), populations decreased. This may be related to Teotihuacan's decline and the 
withdrawal of Tikal's political influence from the area, as well as the abandonment 
and destruction of Río Azul circa A.D. 530 (R. Adams 1999). During this “hiatus” 
political alliances shifted, and the Three Rivers Region sites broke away from their 
close association with sites in the Petén core area as local elites asserted their inde- 
pendence (Hageman and Lohse 2003; Sullivan 2002; Sullivan and Sagebiel 2003). 

An increase in the number of sites of all sizes and in the construction of monu- 
mental architecture reflects a dramatic population increase during the second half 
of the Late Classic (Tepeu 2, ca. A.D. 700-800). Significant agricultural modifica- 
tions and a strong Tepeu 2 ceramic complex have also been noted. This population 
increase during the Late Classic /'Tepeu 2, at the very least, taxed available natural 
resources (Dunning et al. 2003), eventually decreasing productivity and increasing 
competition among the elite. By the end of the Terminal Classic /Tepeu 3 (A.D. 
800-900) the Maya lowlands experienced a major reorganization, and the popula- 
tion in the Three Rivers Region underwent a drastic reduction, leading to an even- 
tual abandonment (R. Adams et al. 2004). 


ABANDONMENT OF RÍO AZUL'S FORMATIVE LOCI 


The site of Río Azul is located in the northeastern corner of Petén, Guatemala. It 
sits on a leveled ridge bounded by the river of the same name on its northern and 
western sides, an arroyo on the southern border, and a series of linear structures 
and swamps to the east. The site itself consists of thirty-nine formal courtyards 
organized around temple structures with associated palace buildings connected 
by sacbes (causeways). Small groups of housemounds are interspersed or attached 
to more secondary palace groups (R. Adams 1990). Occupation at the site began 
in the early Middle Formative (ca. 900-500 B.C.) in the form of scattered hamlets 
and villages, with the earliest temple constructed ca. 500 B.C (R. Adams 1999). 
The population continued to increase during the Late Formative, with major con- 
struction seen in the form of large platforms and the A-3 Complex. Construction 
continued into the Early Classic and featured temples with modeled stucco motifs 
and glyphic texts. These developments are observed until a notable decrease dur- 
ing “the hiatus” circa A.D. 539-593 (R. Adams 1999). 

As in other areas of the Maya lowlands (e.g., M. Brown and Garber 2003; 
Hansen 1990a, 1990b, 1992, 1998, 2000b; Hansen, Howell, and Guenter, Chapter 
2, this volume; Stanton and Ardren 2005), the earliest public architecture appears 
at Río Azul during the second half of the Middle Formative. This trend is seen 
at Río Azul between 500-400 B.C. when a five-m-high plastered platform (G-103 
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4.3 J Scroll at G-103 (Adams 1999). Illustration by Jackie Fairlamb Based on Field Drawings by 
Hank Montillon and Liwy Grazioso. 


sub 2) was constructed. This structure consists of a temple on top of a terraced 
platform (R. Adams 1999). At the top of this structure, incised in stucco, are “J” 
scroll motifs that flank a central panel (Figure 4.3). This design is similar to those 
found in Izapan art along the south coast of Guatemala (approximately 350 km 
distant) (Kappelman 1997; Norman 1973). At some point in its construction his- 
tory, the north section of G-103 sub 2 was removed. We presume that this portion 
of the building was utilized as fill during the construction of G-103 sub 1. As noted 
earlier, part of the superstructure (the south section) was kept intact and carefully 
covered. The religious or civic (or both) importance of this structure is evident at 
least by the fact that it remained as the heart of G-103 sub 1. 

By 250 B.C., G-103 sub 2 was covered with a huge platform of rubble faced 
with cut stone and covered with a thick red painted plaster (R. Adams 1999; Valdez 
2000, 2003). This Late Formative structure faced north and was intentionally buried 
ca. A.D. 392 when Tikal is thought to have conquered Rio Azul (discussed later). 
The technique used to bury G-103 involved alternating layers of brown dirt, white 
marl, and red grainy soil. These layers were then capped by a thick deposit of dry 
white marl and may represent a ritual burying formula that continued in use into 
the Late Classic. The structure was also deliberately defaced, with the destroyed 
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western portion of the building used in the fill (Valdez 2000, 2003). A cache consist- 
ing of two lip-to-lip Sierra Red bowls with part of a human skull, the mandible of 
an adult dog, the bones of several puppies, a Spondylus shell, and half of a jade bead 
was located under the plaster floor at the base of the central staircase (Valdez 2000, 
2003). After this act, the structure along with the area around it was abandoned for 
the rest of Río Azul's history, and the new civic center at the site was relocated to 
the A-Group, approximately 500 m to the north (R. Adams 1999). 

This change at Río Azul is thought to be associated with the fact that the site 
was conquered by Tikal in about A.D. 392 (R. Adams 1999). Tikal's activities at 
this time are well documented (Freidel, MacLeod, and Suhler 2003; Laporte and 
Fialko C. 1990; Schele and Freidel 1990; Stuart 2000). Under the rule of Chak Tok 
Ich’aak (Great Jaguar Paw), Tikal emerged as a dominant power in Petén. His suc- 
cessors, Yax Nuun Ayiin (Curl Snout) and Siyaj Chan K’awiil (Stormy Sky), were 
able to maintain Tikal's dominance for over 180 years. At the same time, increased 
interaction between Tikal and Teotihuacan is observed. While the exact nature of 
Teotihuacan's interaction and influence in the Maya area has long been debated 
and recently readdressed (E. Bell, Canuto, and Sharer 2004; Braswell 2003; Stuart 
2000), symbolism and ideological ties to this powerful site in the Valley of Mexico 
do coincide with Tikal's rise in fortune during the Early Classic. 

Tikal's presence at Río Azul is observed at the same time G-103 sub 1 was 
covered. Two new temples were built in another location (the A-Group), and three 
altars depicting the execution of eight elites were found. The three round altars 
located in front of Str. A-3 show the deaths of eight elite males with their hands 
tied and blood running from their foreheads. Stela 1, erected in A.D. 392, also indi- 
cates violent change at the site. This stela depicts a standing human figure with an 
unknown captive at his feet. The text is thought to name a ruler of Río Azul, Sak 
B'alam, and the contemporary ruler at Uaxactún, Siyaj K’ahk’ (Smoking Frog). 
Another stela (Stela 3), although badly destroyed, shows a standing human figure 
with a captive at its feet. The series of rulers who succeeded Sak B’alam are all 
thought to have been subordinate to Tikal. In fact, the ruler (Governor X) buried 
in Rio Azul’s Tomb 1 is thought to be the son of Tikal’s Siyaj Chan K’awiil (Stormy 
Sky) and Bird Claw based on the iconography of the tomb’s murals and associated 
hieroglyphic text. These data all point toward violent change, with the incumbent 
rulers of the site depicted as Tikal’s subjugated captives (R. Adams 1999). 

A similar pattern is observed at Uaxactún at the start of the Early Classic when 
a new ruler took over, Group H was buried and permanently abandoned, and the 
center of power was moved to Group E (Valdés and Fahsen 1995). Valdés and 
Fahsen (1995) noted that even by the Late Classic there were no ceramics on the 
surface of Group H, suggesting that occupation of this location was still actively 
prohibited even hundreds of years after its abandonment. 
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Returning to Rio Azul, although we can roughly correlate the abandonment 
of G-103 sub 1 with a possible conquest by Tikal, the question of why this area of 
Rio Azul was deserted remains. As the editors of this volume ask in the introduc- 
tion (Stanton and Magnoni, Chapter 1, this volume), did people build next to aban- 
doned structures, or were they purposely avoiding them? Perhaps the construction 
of these monuments depicting captives and the abandonment of specific areas 
served as a way for the new establishment to symbolically show the general popu- 
lace the cost of opposition or resistance (R. Adams 1999). The ritual burial of G- 
103, reconfiguring of public space, and relocation of the primary temple complex 
would have also reminded the public that there was a new leadership in town and 
the old regime no longer had control. The fact that the area remained deliberately 
unoccupied suggests that the events associated with its abandonment were part of 
the collective memory of Rio Azul’s inhabitants for many years. 


LATE CLASSIC STRUCTURE ABANDONMENT AND REUSE AT GUIJARRAL 


Guijarral is a small rural site located in the Three Rivers Region where excavations 
have documented the construction and occupational history of housemounds, 
terraces, and shrines (Figure 4.4). The site is bracketed on four sides by natural 
boundaries. An intermittent drainage lies to the south of the settled area, a large 
bajo extending two km to the west and northwest limits settlement in these direc- 
tions, and the rocky edge of the Rio Bravo Escarpment effectively delineates the 
northeastern and eastern boundaries. The site is located on terrain that slopes gen- 
tly downward from east to west. 

Over 140 agricultural terraces of varying sizes have been recorded in this area, 
indicating that Guijarralefios took advantage of the natural slope and created sev- 
eral terrace complexes to transform an otherwise marginal area into a zone of 
intensive agriculture. These terraces are located primarily in the center of the map, 
although other slopes were also modified through terracing. In addition, residences 
in the form of housemounds are scattered across the area, including the largest 
construction near the western end of the site. This platform group is distinguished 
by the presence of two shrines, A-1 and A-8 (Figure 4.5; Hughbanks 1998, 2006). 

Many of the features represented in Figure 4.4 are Late Classic, although exca- 
vations suggest that the settlement history of Guijarral has much greater time 
depth. Ceramics from six residential groups excavated across the site indicate that 
this area may have been settled as early as the Late Formative, but Early Classic 
ceramics were much more common in the earliest construction phases. Although 
no single-phase Early Classic housemounds have been identified, earlier ceramics 
are present in sufficient quantities to suggest that Guijarral supported a small Early 
Classic population. 
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4.4 Guijarral Site Map (Hageman 2004). 


Other structures, however, appear to have been built near the end of the Early 
Classic period. Str. A-8, the small shrine, was constructed at this time and stood 
about three m in height. Ceramics recovered from the fill of A-8 indicate a con- 
struction date of about A.D. 600 (Hageman 2004). In addition, many of the ter- 
races in the area appear to have been built at this time (Hughbanks 1998). As the 
years passed, the population at Guijarral grew, and additional housemounds and 
terraces were built across the area through the seventh century. Although no Late 
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4.5 Map of Guijarral Site Center (Hageman 
2004). 
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In the Guijarral site center the A-1 pyramid (approximately six m tall) was con- 
structed at about A.D. 700, and many of the buildings in the western courtyard seem 
to have been built around this same time. Some structures in the eastern courtyard 
also appear to have been refurbished. In contrast to Early Classic constructions 
elsewhere at Guijarral, the A-8 pyramid was not dismantled or refurbished. It also 
does not appear to have been the focus of this residential unit, however, after the 
construction of the larger A-1 shrine. In effect, the A-1 shrine seems to have sup- 
planted the A-8 shrine as the main focus of the platform group. In contrast to the 
housemounds in the area, A-8 does not seem to have been torn down to build a 
subsequent shrine. Guijarral was abandoned sometime before the end of the Late 
Classic/Tepeu 3. Yet we found no smashed vessels, jades, or obsidian blades on 
A-8 that might suggest the structure was ritually terminated (e.g., Garber 1983; 
Freidel, Suhler, and Cobos Palma 1998; Garber et al. 1998; Mock 1998b; Suhler and 
Freidel 2000; D. Walker 1998:85). Prior to the abandonment of Guijarral, however, 
an adult male was interred in the A-8 shrine. A radiocarbon date places this burial 
at about A.D. 732. 
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Although our sample size is quite small and we do make some assumptions 
in our interpretations of ceramics from fill contexts, it appears that Guijarral was 
initially occupied as early as the Late Formative, with the construction of terraces 
beginning in the Early Classic. The passage of time witnessed cycles of mound 
construction and destruction across the site into the Late and Terminal Classic 
periods. From the end of the Early Classic onward, however, one building did not 
undergo this process. Why was the A-8 shrine left relatively untouched throughout 
the history of the site, seemingly left unused for a short period, then reused prior 
to site abandonment? 

J. Thomas (2001) has indicated that land may play an important role in the cre- 
ation of memory, as well as in the structuring of interpersonal relations between 
the living and the dead. Additionally, lines of inheritance and descent are impli- 
cated in this relationship. In the context of lineage organization, ancestors are 
manifest among the living through the construction and maintenance of a shrine. 
At Guijarral, this implicates shrines A-1 and A-8. While other mounds could be 
torn down and subsequently rebuilt, the A-8 shrine at Guijarral was built in a single 
construction phase and remained relatively unaltered for around 200 years. Bradley 
(2002) has proposed that certain monuments were built to shape the way future 
generations would view the past. In this case, the A-8 shrine served as the reminder 
to the living of the relationship with the dead, of the debt owed to the ancestors 
who initially cleared the land and began building houses and fields. Practices of 
maintaining the fields, as well as rebuilding the houses, recreated the social rela- 
tions that existed among people living in this area, who were collectively reminded 
of their obligation to members of previous generations. Although houses were 
torn down and rebuilt, the A-8 shrine was not. 

In addition to the everyday activities oriented toward subsistence, certain 
periodic ceremonies were conducted in association with this shrine. Ceramics 
recovered from middens adjacent to the platform containing A-1 and A-8 suggest 
the presence of feasting. The evidence from Guijarral middens indicates a pre- 
dominance of food service and preparation vessels relative to food storage ves- 
sels, matching similar evidence recovered at other Late Classic Maya sites (see M. 
Brown 2003; Fox 1996; Hageman 2004; LeCount 2001). J. Thomas (2001) has sug- 
gested that a lived landscape incorporates mundane daily activities and periodic 
religious rituals, thus allowing archaeologists to utilize seemingly disparate activi- 
ties to better glimpse the lives of people in the past. From the perspective of the 
lineage, the practice of these feasts not only recreated group consciousness but 
also maintained interpersonal relations among the living, as well as between the 
living and the ancestors. 

Based on studies of sacred centers, the co-occurrence of hills (witz), caves, 
and running water were thought to have been very powerful for the Classic Maya 
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(Brady and Ashmore 1999). At Guijarral, the shrines are located atop a small rise, in 
effect creating an artificial witz atop a natural witz. Although no caves were found 
in the Guijarral vicinity, the burial in Str. A-8 recalls the spirit houses located in the 
mountains as described in ethnographic contexts (e.g., Vogt 1969), as well as Classic- 
period references to tombs within pyramids as the nahob (houses) of the deceased 
ancestors within witzob (mountains) (Fitzsimmons 1998:272; Houston 1998:351; 
Stuart 1998b). It does not seem to be a big conceptual leap to suggest that similar 
beliefs were associated with the A-8 burial. If this was the case, this person may have 
been a group leader (cf. Gillespie 2000b; Haviland 1997) or other locally important 
person (cf. Tozzer 1941). In addition, this artificial hill and cave were located on a 
natural hill adjacent to a gentle, intermittent drainage. The fact that these three 
phenomena occur very close to one another strongly supports the creation and 
maintenance of an ancient place with deep and profound meaning for those who 
lived there. Given that a shrine was loaded with cultural meaning, that it was the 
raison d'étre for the daily as well as longer-interval activities of the group, and that it 
loomed large in the creation of group memory and consciousness, we suggest that 
the relations embedded in the A-8 shrine were of such fundamental importance 
that the dismantling or alteration of the shrine would have been tantamount to 
the dismantling or alteration of the social group it represented. Unlike the house- 
mounds, which in contrast appear to have been demolished and rebuilt from time 
to time, the shrine represented group identity and embodied the social group. 


TERMINAL CLASSIC IN THE THREE RIVERS REGION 


The Terminal Classic (approximately A.D. 850) in the Three Rivers Region was 
associated with a massive population decline and a change in the region’s political 
organization. Architectural data, ceramic data, and the remains of associated ritual 
behavior all provide evidence that suggests the breakdown of elite control by the 
end of the Terminal Classic/ Tepeu 3, as specifically observed at the sites of Dos 
Hombres and Chan Chich. While people were still living in the area, construction 
techniques were clearly not what they had once been. The construction of monu- 
mental architecture virtually halted. Structures that were built appear to have been 
hastily made without the elegantly cut facing stones, carefully mortared retaining 
walls, fine plastered floors, or platform heights observed at the height of the Late 
Classic. At Tikal, Culbert (1973:73-74) also observed that “Eznab [or Terminal 
Classic] constructions are tiny and usually show rudimentary techniques” and that 
“Eznab efforts are extremely impoverished.” A similar scenario has been observed 
at Altun Ha where Pendergast (1992) proposed diminishing control over labor 
forces by the elite, resulting in decreased architectural construction, modification, 
and repair in central precincts. Comparable processes appear to have been under 
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way at the sites of Dos Hombres and Chan Chich (Houk 2000). The ritual desecra- 
tion of elite residences and the presence of poorly constructed buildings in the 
middle of plazas once regarded as sacred indicate a change in the way architecture 
and space were viewed. At Dos Hombres and Chan Chich, deposits that include 
large quantities of broken ceramics and other artifacts were recovered on elite resi- 
dential courtyard floors or steps to buildings. Superficially, these features resemble 
midden in terms of their composition but ritual termination deposits in terms of 
their contexts (Houk, Ford, and Rush 1999). 

The site of Dos Hombres lies on a relatively flat area, today primarily covered 
by scrub swamp forest, about 1.4 km east of the Río Bravo Escarpment (Figure 
4.6). Occupation has been documented at the site from the Middle Formative to 
the Terminal Classic, with the highest populations levels reached during the Late 
Classic (Houk 1996; Lohse 2001). The major architectural groups were built on 
low limestone hills surrounded by bajos (Houk 2003). 

At Dos Hombres, a midden-like deposit was encountered in a test pit in a 
small, elite courtyard (Courtyard C-7) at the entrance on the western side of the 
elevated acropolis at the site (Figure 4.7). The earliest construction at Courtyard 
C-7 was a hard-packed dirt floor surface built directly on bedrock occurring 
approximately 2.75 m below the modern ground surface. This floor surface was 
covered by twenty-five cm of dry-stone core rubble fill, capped by an extremely 
well-preserved, twenty-cm-thick plaster floor surface. Apparently serving as the 
courtyard floor, this surface was buried in a thin layer of marl. This layer contained 
a variety of exotic artifacts, which were broken on the floor surface (Houk 1996, 
2000). A thick layer of dry-stone core and another plaster floor surface covered 
this deposit, raising the level of the courtyard floor by approximately one m. The 
final surface of the courtyard was a crude packed-earth and marl floor with a sup- 
porting layer of earth and cobble fill that elevated the courtyard floor surface to 
the level of the exterior step or terrace at the base of Str. C-21 on the east side of 
the courtyard. Ceramics from all these construction episodes were Tepeu 2 types, 
indicating that the acropolis was built entirely during the Late Classic. 

During the Terminal Classic, the final episode in the occupational history of 
the courtyard took place. A thick layer of artifactual material was deposited on the 
floor of the courtyard. This midden-like deposit, designated Problematic Deposit 
2 (PD 2), contained some of the most unusual artifacts at the site. 

Approximately 4.3 m° of matrix were excavated in this thick (approximately 
forty to fifty cm) layer of material, deposited on the floor of the courtyard. Some 
of the most exotic artifacts at the site—including numerous partially reconstruc- 
table vessels, an eccentric biface of imported chert (Figure 4.8), a rollerstamp, a 
figurine head with an elaborate bird headdress, a ceramic animal face, a drilled 
jaguar tooth, an obsidian biface, numerous obsidian blade fragments, and an 
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anthropomorphic whistle—were recovered from this deposit. The total number 
of ceramics (excluding tiny eroded sherds) recovered from the excavated section 
of the deposit numbered 6,731 sherds. While most of the ceramics were primarily 
utilitarian (striated or unslipped), a Cubeta Incised sherd with incised hieroglyphic- 
like elements, Daylight Orange: Darknight variety plate fragments, and Palmar 
Orange polychrome vessel sherds were also recovered. The dating of the deposit at 
Dos Hombres is tied to Daylight Orange: Darknight variety sherds, which appear 
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during the Tepeu 3 phase of the Late Classic in the region. Although the deposit 
is midden-like and includes numerous large vessel fragments, it lacks substantial 
amounts of faunal material. Further, this event effectively terminated the entire 
architectural group by blocking the entrance. 

Chan Chich is located approximately seventeen km east of La Honradez and 
four km east of the La Lucha Escarpment in the Río Bravo Terrace lowlands (Figure 
4.9; Dunning et al. 2003). The site itself is located adjacent to Chan Chich Creek, 
several hundred meters south of its confluence with Little Chan Chich Creek. At 
this location the escarpment is a series of low, rolling hills, at most only ten m 
higher than the channel bed of Chan Chich Creek. At Chan Chich, deposits similar 
to Dos Hombres Problematic Deposit 2 were encountered on the steps of two 
palace structures in the western half of the site (Houk 2000; Houk, Ford, and Rush 
1999). Excavations focused on the bases of two palace structures. One structure 
(Str. C-2) is located in Courtyard C-1 (Norman’s Temple), a tightly enclosed group 
built on a heavily modified hilltop. The other structure (Str. C-6) is located in Plaza 
C-2, near the base of the same hill. While Courtyard C-1 has a long construction 
history dating back to the Late Formative, Plaza C-2 was entirely constructed in 
the Late Classic. 

Partial vessel fragments, exotic artifacts, and human skeletal remains were con- 
centrated on the lower three steps on both structures (C-2 and C-6). Although less 
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dense than Dos Hombres Problematic Deposit 2, these features are comparable 
in composition and context. They contained numerous partially reconstructable 
vessels, figurine fragments, shell artifacts, obsidian blades, manos, incised bone, 
and a whistle fragment. Faunal remains were represented by very small samples, 
including a jaguar canine discovered during the 2001 excavations. A partially recon- 
structable Fine Orange vessel and sherds from an imitation Fine Orange vessel date 
these features to the Terminal Classic. The more complete Pabellón Modeled- 
carved Fine Orange vessel found at Chan Chich is remarkably similar in imagery 
to examples from Seibal, Altar de Sacrificios, and Uaxactún (Figure 4.10; Houk 
2000). 

The significance of these three features lies in their respective contexts. 
Although they resemble middens, their locations in elite courtyards or on steps 
to palace structures complicate this interpretation. The composition (including 
elite artifacts and ceramics and excluding substantial faunal remains) of these fea- 
tures more closely resembles a ritual termination deposit and suggests deliberate 
building defacement (D. Chase and A. Chase 1998; Houk 2000). At both sites these 
deposits are associated with private, enclosed, elite residences and are not found in 
more public areas. The deposits may be directed at terminating not just a structure 
or courtyard but the elite themselves (Houk 2000; Houk, Ford, and Rush 1999). It 
could be said that by this time the general population at the site no longer viewed 
the elite as a group that earned respect. The desecration of what were arguably 
some of the nicest residences at these sites indicates a change in the way these 
structures were viewed and used. 

Another architectural transformation observed by the end of the Terminal 
Classic is the construction of buildings in the middle of formerly sacred plazas. Itis 
not uncommon to see low-walled structures made of stones “robbed” from exist- 
ing Late Classic monumental structures and constructed on top of once sacred 
Late Classic plaza surfaces, as was observed at La Milpa Str. 86 (Tourtellot and Rose 
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1993), Dos Hombres (Houk 1996), and Kinal (Hageman 1992). At Chan Chich, 
excavations of a palace structure have also documented the robbing of vault stones 
from other structures for use in crude walls during a Terminal Classic renovation 
of the building (E. Harrison 2000). The construction of residential buildings placed 
in the center of plazas suggests a change in the way the sacred plaza was perceived 
and in the way the elite controlled access to space. These two trends, the ritual 
termination of elite residences and the placement of residential structures on once 
sacred places, indicate a political and social transformation occurring in the region 
at this time. 

While the area was virtually abandoned by the end of the Terminal Classic, 
the presence of Postclassic censor fragments indicates some level of activity. A 
whole censer was recovered from the summit of a mound at Chan Chich (Guderjan 
1991). Censer fragments were also recovered at the base of Stela 2 at Dos Hombres 
(Houk 1996; Sullivan 1998) and at Stela 7 and Stela 12 at La Milpa (Hammond and 
Bobo 1994; Hammond et al. 1996). The presence of these few censers may rep- 
resent Postclassic pilgrimages to major Classic-period centers and indicates that, 
although the area was abandoned, there is a continued association and relationship 
with the structures here. 

By around A.D. 850 the elites of the Three Rivers Region clearly lacked the 
resources to maintain the power and prestige they held during earlier times. The 
fact that these areas were still used, however, does indicate a sense of tradition 
and continuity in relationship to the landscape. At Cerros, Str. 4 seems to have 
served as a focal point long after the site was abandoned, as the Maya continued to 
leave dedicatory caches at this location (D. Walker 1998). Similar caches have not 
been found at other sites in the Cerros region. A similar phenomenon may have 
occurred at Colhá's 2012 locality (Buttles 2003). As suggested by Parcero Oubiña 
and colleagues (1998:174), the continued use of certain areas in a new fashion may 
be a way “of incorporating previous beliefs into a new socio-ideological order.” 
How the Maya living in buildings constructed of stones robbed from nearby tem- 
ples perceived their situation and the remnants of the structures around them is 
unclear. The fact that they remained in the area and later returned for pilgrimages 
does suggest a connection to these structures and a consciousness of the past and 
earlier generations. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The examples discussed here illustrate different ways in which manipulation of 
the physical landscape served as a way to evoke and remember the past. Such for- 
malized and highly ritualized actions associated with specific structures, whether 
continuously used or deliberately abandoned, indicate activity directed at preserv- 
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ing or recreating perceptions of the past. Webster (1998:15) has suggested that 
compared with other cultures, “the Maya destroyed, altered, or abandoned existing 
structures” to an unusual degree, leaving the archaeologist to infer the meaning 
and intentions behind these actions. The Maya were meticulous in their preserva- 
tion of history and reverence of their ancestors (McAnany 1995, 1998; Stanton and 
Magnoni, Chapter 1, this volume), successfully using architecture and landscape 
as a way to express and cement historical connections. Structures across the Maya 
lowlands were rarely constructed only for shelter and instead served as significant 
public symbols reflecting social identity, social memory, ideology, and worldview 
(Kowalski 1999; Stuart 1998b; see also Bradley 2002). The cultural and symbolic 
meaning encoded in architecture, be it ceremonial, elite, or commoner architec- 
ture, provides another way to examine Maya thought. 

This chapter has provided three very different examples to illustrate how cul- 
tural meaning affected the physical landscape. In the case of Rio Azul’s G-103, the 
structure was intentionally abandoned. As the structure was never reoccupied, its 
resettlement was likely forbidden. The buried pyramid bore mute testimony to an 
older order whose presence was supplanted yet could not be completely erased 
from the landscape. The shrine at Guijarral, on the other hand, suggests a con- 
scious attempt to promote group identity and reinforce connections among the 
living members of the group, as well as between the living and their ancestors. 
Finally, the actions observed during the Terminal Classic and Early Postclassic are 
symptomatic of the large-scale changes occurring across the southern Maya low- 
lands at that time. The sacking of elite structures, residential structures cobbled 
together in the middle of once sacred plazas, and eventual pilgrimages to large 
site centers all indicate a transformation in the way the area was perceived and the 
creation of new meaning in these areas, at first predicated on the destruction of 
the old and subsequently on the use of long-abandoned buildings. 
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Like other descendants of ancient civilizations, the lowland Maya today occupy 
a world in ruins, with temples, palaces, pyramids, and platforms so worn and 
naturalized as to be familiar but still haunting, strange, and, perhaps for some, 
even sacred. The Precolumbian city-dwelling Maya also inhabited such a world, 
one in which past ruins were perhaps even more palpably part of the reality of 
the living. Sometimes the evidence of veneration and reuse is quite spectacular, 
as in the case of the Postclassic priests who tunneled into the shrine heart of the 
Temple of the Seven Dolls at Dzibilchaltún discovered by Andrews (E. Andrews 
and Andrews 1980). More commonly and prosaically, how the Maya related 
to abandoned monumental public buildings could be discerned in the materi- 
als they deposited on and around them in above-floor, unsealed deposits. For a 
long time, such contexts received short shrift in excavation efforts designed to 
obtain reliable chronological data from formal offerings and diagnostic debris in 
sealed architecture—a strategy scathingly criticized by Taylor (1948:53), among 
others. 
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Beginning in the late 1950s, archaeologists at the University of Pennsylvania 
meticulously documented such above-floor deposits in public buildings because 
Ed Shook, Aubrey Trik, William Coe, and their colleagues believed they contained 
vital clues to the collapse of Tikal's royal government and the final uses of these 
magnificent places by ordinary people who inherited them as ruins (see Culbert 
1973 for a brief summary). Yet now that above-floor, post-abandonment deposits 
have the attention of the Maya archaeological community (Demarest, Rice, and 
Rice 2004b; Inomata and Webb 2003a; Mock 1998a; Robertson and Freidel 1986; 
Suhler and Freidel 2003) and are widely recorded in detail, what they reveal about 
use, abandonment, reuse, and the shifting collective associations and memories 
accompanying these episodes is very much disputed (Braswell et al. 2004; A. Chase 
and D. Chase 2004). 

In this chapter we explore the idea that inhabitants and perhaps even pilgrim 
groups periodically revisited the abandoned Str. M13-1 from the end of the Late 
Classic through the Terminal Classic at the site of El Perú-Waka' for the purpose 
of carrying out episodic rituals meant in certain instances to desecrate the memory 
of their dynastic rulers, as well as reverentially terminate and memorialize their 
ancestors. More specifically, we will employ tenets of agency theory and behav- 
ioral archaeology, as well as explore ideas about personhood and the manipula- 
tion of ideology, which we argue took the form of numerous episodic termination 
rituals meant to both publicly desecrate and reverentially memorialize this major 
monumental structure. Therein, we believe, lies a means to better understand pro- 
cesses of public ritual and the manipulation of public social memory of a once 
royal ancestry as it relates to processes of site abandonment and the motivation(s) 
behind such actions. 


EL PERU-WAKA’ 


El Pert is the local modern name given to a royal capital city in the southeastern 
salient of Laguna del Tigre National Park in northwestern Petén (Figure 5.1). On 
Stela 34, the king of the city, K'inich B’alam II, declared his actions to take place in 
the center of Waka’. This derives from wak, an arcane word for centipede (Guenter, 
in press b). The earliest expression of the emblem glyph for the dynasty is a centi- 
pede head, and the kings were holy centipede lords. Our ongoing research shows 
that the earliest inhabitants found natural aguadas (reservoirs) in this high, defen- 
sible location near a tributary of the San Pedro Martir River. We therefore propose 
that Waka’ means the centipede place with water. While we recognize that the 
name of this site has appeared as El Perú in the published literature for many years 
(I. Graham 1988), we also know this is an arbitrary name with no Precolumbian 
significance for the place. Inasmuch as we wish to understand and convey authen- 
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tic information about the ancient Maya, calling their places what they called them 
seems a worthwhile endeavor even if it inconveniences us as scholars keeping track 
of references. In the transition, we are hyphenating the two names as El Perú- 
Waka’. For the remainder of the chapter, we will refer to the site as Waka’. 

In a series of five brief expeditions beginning in the early 1970s and continuing 
into the 1980s, Graham and Mathews recorded the stone monuments and produced 
the first map of Waka’ covering an area of 0.68 km’ (I. Graham 1988). During the 
1960s, looters had severely damaged buildings with tunnels and pits and had sawed 
up several of the forty-one monuments to remove carved surfaces for sale on the 
international art market. It is remarkable that earlier monument surveyors such as 
Maler and Morley managed to miss Waka’. Graham, a worthy successor, recorded 
much vital epigraphic and iconographic information soon after the site was dis- 
covered by oil prospectors and promptly pillaged. The first four seasons of work 
carried out in the springs of 2003-2006 by the Waka’ Archaeological Project, under 
the joint direction of Dr. David Freidel and Dr. Héctor Escobedo, have been the 
first substantial scientific investigations at the site since Graham and the Corpus of 
Maya Hieroglyphics Program. 

The site is under mature rain forest in the heart of the protected core bio- 
sphere zone of Laguna del Tigre National Park. At almost 3,000 km’, Laguna del 
Tigre is the largest park in Guatemala. Administratively, the site is located within 
the municipality of San Andrés of the Department of Petén. Guatemala’s Council 
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for Protected Areas has jurisdiction over the Laguna del Tigre Park habitat, and 
the Institute of Anthropology and History (IDAEH) guards the ruins. Waka’ is 
about one km east of the San Juan River and six km north of the San Pedro Martir 
River. The site’s core area is approximately one square km along a roughly east-to- 
west axis and is situated atop a limestone escarpment 100-164 m above sea level 
(Escobedo and Freidel 2004). 


INVESTIGATIONS AT WAKA’ AND STR. M13-1 


The first four seasons of work at Waka’ have revealed an enduring occupation. 
According to evidence from the test excavation program supervised by Pérez 
Robles (2004) and excavations carried out by Rich (2005), early occupants of the 
Waka’ escarpment began building and dedicating monumental platforms in the 
Late Formative. Excavations throughout the site zone show that a sizable popu- 
lation continued to live there well into the Terminal Classic, after the fall of the 
royal court (Escobedo and Freidel 2004). Investigations have revealed that people 
lived at Waka’ virtually continuously for almost the entire first millennium A.D. 
Graham’s recorded texts, now being studied and advanced by project epigrapher 
Guenter (2005), suggest at least four centuries of textual history, from the mid- 
fourth through the eighth centuries A.D. Since only four brief field seasons have 
occurred, we are as yet literally scratching the surface of Waka’. Nevertheless, a 
number of points can be made with specific reference to the issue of memorial- 
izing and effacing the memory of the rulers central to this chapter. 

The Waka’ Project staff has focused attention on the core area of the site 
(Figure 5.2) for a variety of practical and theoretical reasons, including security, 
assessment of development potential, correlation of dated monuments with 
archaeological contexts, and preliminary evaluation of the occupational history 
of the center. As a result, we already have some information on patterns of final 
use and abandonment throughout the center of the site. Here we will focus on 
Str. M13-1, also called the Southeastern Acropolis, which we believe was a primary 
temple dedicated to royal ancestors at Waka’ (Figure 5.3). 

Beginning with the general layout of the site, we note that while the escarp- 
ment at Waka’ presents a dramatic cliff face on the southwest side, on the northwest 
side there is a more accessible slope. Our preliminary reconnaissance of settlement 
directly to the west of the main royal palace suggests this slope was the main route 
into the city from the San Pedro River and that it was modified into a constellation 
of terraces supporting large residential plaza groups constituting a fairly compact 
lower town leading down to undulating farmland and scattered plaza groups and 
villages bordering the San Juan River. Visitors arriving by water would have seen 
a large palace on the summit of the escarpment, framed by a populous and pros- 
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5.3 Str. M13-1 Showing Looters’ Trenches, Excavation Units (Shown with Black Solid and 
Dotted Lines), and Exposed Architecture (Shown with Solid White Lines). Courtesy, Evangelia 
Tsesmeli. 


perous town below. In the distance to the east, such visitors would have seen the 
great acropolis high above the surrounding country. Elite courtiers lived in palace 
groups bordering the northeast side of the administrative center and also on lev- 
eled hilltops scattered between the acropolis and the administrative center. This pre- 
liminary assessment of the community spatial design is germane: the Southeastern 
Acropolis, Str. M13-1, occupies a pivotal central place in this larger scheme, basically 
between the royal palace to the west and the religious precinct to the east. This 
makes sense to us in light of our working hypothesis that Str. M13-1 was the main 
collective repository of dynastic memory and, perhaps, human remains. 
Regarding the layout of the building, Str. M13-1 includes a wide central stair- 
case leading toward the highest central temple. The building's northern terrace 
includes a series of rooms, while the southern wing is asymmetrical with respect 
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to the northern flank and includes a small conical shrine with a separate stairway 
giving access to the raised patio just to the north; it likely also includes a west- 
facing staircase leading to the Plaza 2 floor. In terms of its possible function, we 
believe Str. M13-1 is a shrine structure because of the similarity of its architec- 
tural layout with respect to other known shrine centers. Tikal’s North Acropolis, 
for example, is clearly a major shrine center of the royal court, with numerous 
masonry temples and shrines containing altar benches appropriate for the display 
of bundles and effigies. 

Another example of a shrine building with an architectural layout similar to 
Str. M13-1 is the A-3 Complex at Rio Azul (R. Adams 1999:43), which Guenter (per- 
sonal communication 2006) also thinks was a major shrine center in Early Classic 
times. Temple Complex A-3 was built in the Early Classic period in its final form. 
That era was the heyday at Rio Azul, during its alliance with Teotihuacan under 
the aegis of Spearthrower Owl, Siyaj K’ahk’, and the Tikal kings who were their 
partners (see Sullivan et al., Chapter 4, this volume). We do not yet know when 
Str. M13-1 was originally established, but it was certainly substantial in the Early 
Classic and, like Rio Azul, Waka’ was a major ally to those Teotihuacano lords. We 
suspect that the Teotihuacan alliance anchors the royal history of Waka’, as well as 
the prestige and legitimacy of the successors there. This would be commensurate 
with the patterns of veneration and destruction manipulating royal sculpture in 
the Terminal Classic, specifically the patterns of ritual termination, dedication, 
and manipulation of public memory unfolding in front of Str. M13-1. 

There is also some similarity in the designs of Str. M13-1 and Str. 014-04, the 
latter being investigated by Rich (Rich, Matute, and Piehl 2007; Rich, Piehl, and 
Matute 2006). Str. 014-04 is a large pyramid on the Temple Acropolis in the eastern 
sector of the epicenter of Waka’. Both pyramids incorporate an adosada' feature 
at the summit of the central staircase. Str. O14-04's adosada platform supported a 
masonry shrine in its final construction phase, and this building covered a vaulted 
tomb chamber dating to the Middle Classic. Another vaulted tomb chamber dat- 
ing to the fourth century A.D. was discovered downslope in earlier construction of 
the stairway (Rich, Matute, and Piehl 2007; Rich, Piehl, and Matute 2006). These 
data indicate Str. O14-04’s importance as a funerary memorial. Str. M13-1 has a 
masonry shrine straddling the central stairway, as does Str. 014-04. Further, the 
discovery of Burial 29 beneath the terminal floor surface abutting Str. M13-1’s cen- 
tral axis adosada (Navarro Farr and Arroyave Prera 2007), although not associated 
with the ritual events described later, does support the idea that Str. M13-1 served 
as a center of ritual and dedicatory importance during the Late and Terminal 
Classic periods prior to the ritual termination of its formal use. Yet before present- 
ing a more detailed analysis of the data from Str. M13-1, we must address a few 
theoretical concerns. 
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EVALUATING TERMINATION AND DEDICATION RITUALS IN THEORY 


Since the epistemological issues surrounding termination rituals—how to identify 
them and how to discern their protagonists’ intentions—remain daunting theoreti- 
cal problems in Maya archaeology (Mock 1998c; Stanton and Brown 2003), we seek 
a dynamic and perhaps eclectic theoretical approach to address many of these dif- 
ficulties. Nevertheless, it is perhaps best to begin with a brief explanation of how 
we find ourselves at present. 

The term “problematic deposits” originated from the assessment of numer- 
ous deposits recovered from the North Acropolis excavations at Tikal, which, 
because of the diversity of the context and contents of these deposits, could no 
longer be understood as occupational refuse (W. Coe 1965, 1967, 1990). In short, 
Maya archaeologists began to recognize that certain deposits did not fit into any 
pre-established categories in which intended meaning (dedication, termination, 
or squatter behavior) was discernible. Moholy-Nagy (1997:299) refers to these as 
including “significant amounts of domestic refuse [in] . . . what otherwise would 
have been classified as a burial or cache.” She goes on to clarify that while the 
deposit is intentional, the intended meaning may nevertheless be unclear. 

We disagree with Moholy-Nagy and suggest that a wider array of intended 
meanings directing the placement and enactment of these varied deposits and ter- 
minations can be discerned archaeologically. The difficulty, therefore, lies in the 
consideration that contextual and artifactual evidence for dedication, termination, 
or both may indicate reverence or desecration yet leave behind similar archaeologi- 
cal signatures. How can the archaeologist come to terms with intended meaning 
given this archaeological signature overlap or equifinality? 

Given that we are in the early stages of understanding the intentionality of 
these myriad ritual practices, it is necessary to approach the issue with the kind 
of theoretical framework that will not only steady our pace archaeologically but 
simultaneously allow us to approach the material contextually. Such an approach 
would offer greater insight into the sociopolitical constructs that would have 
informed on such behavior. We therefore propose the incorporation of behavioral 
archaeology, for its emphasis on site-formation processes, and agency theory, for 
its consideration of the sociopolitical and ideological contexts, as a basis for under- 
standing the motivations of agents and their resulting behavior. 

Social theory as outlined by Giddens (1979) discusses social action as neces- 
sarily confined within a shared culturally defined base of knowledge, much in the 
same way, we would argue, behavioral archaeologists advocate the understanding 
of the archaeological record by considering the deposition of material remains in 
conjunction with their own culturally defined context. Consideration of material 
remains within a cultural framework therefore presupposes the ability to under- 
stand those involved with the events behind deposition as carried out by actors 
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or agents motivated by practical consciousness, “tacit knowledge that is skillfully 
applied in the enactment of courses of conduct, but which the actor is not able to 
formulate discursively” (Giddens 1979:57). We believe that by combining this idea 
with behavioral archaeology, we can come to a more informed understanding of 
Maya ritual behavior and how and why ordinary Maya people may have performed 
termination rituals at Waka’. 

Behavioral archaeology is an explanatory theory that advocates the practice of 
careful stratigraphic approaches to uncover potential layers of meaning in proposed 
ritual contexts (Schiffer 1976, 1987). LaMotta and Schiffer (2001) argue for meticulous 
consideration of the actual cultural formation processes surrounding and following 
abandonment. In their view, the study of such cultural formations has the potential 
to provide great insight into the intentionality behind abandonment processes and 
to allow archaeologists to consider a wide array of potential associated meanings. 
LaMotta and Schiffer outline specific variables for defining relevance in behavioral 
contexts, providing real direction for investigations of above-floor contexts and 
allowing parameters by which to gauge intended meaning. They pose several gen- 
eral questions: “1) [T]o which other activities are depositional activities linked; and 
2) how deposition, entailing the removal of elements from activities, affect linkage 
factors and the performance of linked activities? 3) How do depositional behaviors 
contribute to stability, or initiate change processes, with respect to the structure 
and organization of activities and flows of material and information in a behavioral 
system” (LaMotta and Schiffer 2001:42-43). They go on to consider the relevance 
deliberate removal or placement of specific articles in a context might have for a 
group given its particular ideological worldview or sociopolitical context. 

In pursuit of such behavioral models, Inomata and Webb (2003b) outline both 
a micro and a macro type of analysis for abandonment studies; that is, at build- 
ings and at settlements. In their discussion they describe the two as not mutually 
exclusive. Following this work, we propose that the Str. M13-1 context at Waka’ 
can function as a micro approach in that it can serve as a strong case for termina- 
tion as a means of eliminating sacred ancestral lineage ties. This case will, in turn, 
provide strong frames of reference for expected patterns of desecrating termina- 
tion ritual behavior on a macro scale. In this case, however, we are discerning not a 
sacking event resulting decisively in abandonment, as described by Inomata (2003) 
at Aguateca, but rather a radical redefinition of sacred public space from royal 
to nonroyal through the manipulation of royal memorials, followed by genera- 
tions of continued Terminal Classic occupation. This hypothesized circumstance 
demands systematic consideration of the behavior that determined the patterning 
and contents of the Str. M13-1 and other relevant contexts at Waka’ and also some 
clear model of the cultural appropriateness of that behavior given the implied 
political, social, and religious goals of the perpetrators. 
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Agency theory provides the second tier in our double-pronged theoretical 
approach. We find this body of theory useful because it explicitly considers socio- 
political and historical frames of reference that would have informed the actors 
(agents) engaging in the ritual behavior mentioned earlier. According to this the- 
ory, agents act within the accepted confines of society at large (Dobres and Robb 
2000; Dornan 2002; Giddens 1984; Johnson 1989). Scholars cannot therefore expect 
to understand the agent without understanding the cultural context. Thanks to 
the rich ethnographic, ethnohistoric, and epigraphic records, Mayanists are in a 
unique position to more intimately understand some of the sociopolitical norms 
that guided ancient ritual and political behaviors. 

Agency theory has a basis in an interpretive approach proposing that archaeo- 
logical remains are embedded in a particular cultural context. The investigator 
must therefore understand these remains as such. Hodder (1987:2) has claimed 
that “[t]he context here is the structure of meaning into which the objects have to 
be placed in order to be interpreted.” The consistent and repeated manipulation 
of materials or artifacts in ways familiar to a particular group in a public forum is 
arguably a more effective means of channeling that society’s ideological frame of 
understanding. This can also be argued in terms of an actor or actors’ resistance 
to a dominant ideology (see Hodder and Hutson 2003:97) as played out through a 
desecrating termination ritual that is itself also meaningful for those who share in 
the understanding of that ideology and what it means to defile the sacred, although 
at this point we consider agential resistance only with respect to the evidence for 
desecrating termination. Such repeated manipulations targeted toward a particular 
group effectively convey specific meanings to that population, which is socialized 
to be familiar with such patterns. 

We do, however, agree with the need, recognized by Dobres and Robb (2000), 
for clarifying which way the researcher intends to address agency. Indeed, as Dornan 
(2002) has effectively pointed out, there have been numerous uses of an agency- 
centered approach to the archaeological record, each carving out a different aspect 
or definition of what agency is. She cogently identifies three issues central to these 
differing approaches: “questions about the proper unit of analysis, a focus on resis- 
tance and rationality, and the tension between intentionality versus consequence” 
(Dornan 2002:314-315). Others point out that agency theory tends to emphasize 
individual actions rather than a broader scheme. In a recent article, Gillespie has 
addressed some of these pitfalls. She proposes an avoidance of the history-driven 
individual, advocating instead the concept of “personhood,” which, she argues, 
“derives from the enactment of relationships within a society, typically as part of 
every day experience or practice” (Gillespie 2001:75, emphasis added). Her focus 
on personhood suggests that archaeologists cannot understand the motivations 
that drive behavior without considering the cultural context that shaped those 
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decisions. Ultimately, despite the issues concerning a more clearly defined use of 
agency theory, we agree with Dornan (2002:325) that “an agency approach must 
incorporate as much disparate information as possible, in order to create the most 
inclusive and comprehensive account of the interests and motives of past actors.” 
We believe the evidence that follows presents a case rich in information suitable 
for this kind of inclusive approach to agency. We also agree with Dobres and Robb 
(2000:14) that “material culture is clearly central to creating agents and expressing 
agency.” We believe the evidence from Str. M13-1 will speak precisely to this notion 
of agency expressed not only through material culture but also in the ways it was 
ritually manipulated there. 

Agency also allows scholars to critically examine the repetitious nature of rit- 
ual behavior. This consideration aids in our search for patterns we can use to pre- 
dict and hypothesize how specific archaeological material correlates may indicate 
a specific type of expected behavior or intention. As Walker and Lucero (2000:132) 
have pointed out, “principles of legitimization” (cf. Earle 1989) function more 
effectively within the context of the familiar. Such repeated manipulations targeted 
toward a particular group effectively convey specific meanings to that population 
socialized to be familiar with such patterns (Dobres and Robb 2000:7). Yet beyond 
the capacity of ordinary Maya to understand the rules of ritual action necessary 
to generate the deposit, what were the collective intentions of these people at 
Waka’? Agency theory stipulates that people have goals and that, consciously or 
unconsciously, those goals are often political. In the case at hand, the politics are 
seemingly explicit, although the proximate motivations for the actions need to be 
isolated and identified. Having reviewed the theoretical perspectives, we move to a 
consideration of the evidence at Waka’ for ritual behaviors similar to those seen at 
Str. M13-1 through the Late to Terminal Classic periods. 


RITUAL BEHAVIOR IN THE LATE TO TERMINAL CLASSIC AT WAKA’ 


Evidence from various project excavations indicates that the inhabitants of Waka’ 
engaged in termination rituals through the Late to Terminal Classic periods, pos- 
sibly indicating separate instances of reverential as well as desecrating behavior. 
The evidence also suggests that these residents displayed a special interest in the 
manipulation of monuments by breaking, scattering, and resetting them. In these 
respects, we argue that they behaved similarly to the Terminal Classic occupants 
of Tikal acting on the North Acropolis and the Great Plaza. Thus far, in addition 
to the deposits fronting Str. M13-1, excavators have documented Terminal Classic 
ritual deposits at the hieroglyphic staircase on Str. L11-33 (Piehl and Guenter 2005), 
at Str. N12-35 (Acufia 2005), immediately northwest of Str. M13-1, and in associa- 
tion with a plain stela in front of a temple, Str. N14-12 (Rich 2004). More recent 
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evidence includes a deposit in association with two individuals meant as a dedica- 
tion to Str. N14-2 (Eppich 2007). Investigations in the palace group indicate rever- 
ential termination in the form of partially demolished rooms in which materials, 
including elaborate stucco facade fragments and fragmented ceramic drums, were 
encountered (Gamez and Lee 2007; Lee 2006). 

The variety of these ritual deposits laid down on or next to structures by 
Terminal Classic inhabitants at Waka’ suggests a complex range of intentions, 
defying simple summary or generalization. We are mindful of the need for bet- 
ter general understanding of material correlates encountered in different Maya 
above-floor ritual contexts (cf. Pagliaro, Garber, and Stanton 2003; Stanton, Brown, 
and Pagliaro in press). Yet overall, the occupants of this declining center seemed to 
exhibit a sustained desire for ritual use of buildings following formal abandonment 
by the royal court. In particular, while Str. M13-1 deposits are part of a larger pattern 
at Waka’, they are distinctive in ways that may register social memories (R. Joyce 
2003) and reveal that building’s significance during the Classic fluorescence. 


PATTERNS OF TERMINATION AND DEDICATION AT STRUCTURE M13-1 


To date, the most substantial ritual deposit excavated at Waka’ has been docu- 
mented in association with Str. M13-1. We initiated excavations for the purpose 
of systematically removing and screening a mound of looters’ debris surrounding 
two large stelae found in the northwest corner of the building. One of these, Stela 
10 (Figure 5.4), was found reset next to the terrace wall of the northern wing of 
the building and facing toward the plaza. The other, Stela 9, was exposed in a loot- 
er’s pit evidently designed to determine if there were sufficiently well-preserved 
sculptures to saw and steal (Figure 5.5). Around these stelae lay a mound of earth 
containing roughly 80,000 sherds and numerous precious artifacts, including oliva 
shell tinklers of the kind worn by kings at Waka’, mother-of-pearl, broken weap- 
onry, ocarinas, and figurine fragments. As it happens, the looters left artifacts of 
their own, including tool fragments and a twenty-five centavo piece dating from 
1968, providing a terminus post quem date for the looting (Navarro Farr 2004). 
Upon systematic excavation of the looters’ debris (Navarro Farr 2004, 2005), we 
discovered a large dead tree trunk straddling the exposure, suggesting that the loot- 
ers had left a layer of intact deposit at the base. This turned out to be the case, and 
we were able to reconstruct part of the original deposit. 

The area of deposit excavated on the terminal plaza floor north of the build- 
ing's northern stair-side inset alone comprises an area of approximately thirty m? 
(Figure 5.6). It includes at least six stratigraphic layers of burned ceramic vessels, 
thousands of burned and scattered ceramic sherds, shell adornments, snapped 
and burned projectile points, numerous broken grinding stones, pieces of molded 
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5.4 Stela 10. Photo by David Freidel. 


stucco, broken fragments of stelae, and numerous fragmented human remains— 
many of which also show signs of having been burned and scattered irregularly 
throughout the area. Based on preliminary field observations, these human 
remains consist predominantly of long bones and cranial fragments. This is sig- 
nificant when one considers the general importance of these skeletal elements in 
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5.5 Photo of Stela 9. Courtesy, Phil Hofstetter. 
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5.7 Photo of Stela 41 with Altar Stone after Having Removed Overturned Stela 6. Photo by 
Olivia Navarro Farr. 


ancestor veneration (McAnany 1995:61, but see Storey 2004 for a discussion of the 
variety of bones in secondary bundle burial contexts at K’axob, Belize). 

Excavations on the terminal plaza floor also revealed the surprising discovery 
of the butt fragment of a new monument, Stela 41, and an associated altar stone 
(Figure 5.7) underneath a toppled Late Classic stela, Stela 6 (Figure 5.8), which 
portrays a female figure—possibly Lady K’abel—fronting the main stairway of Str. 
M13-1 (Navarro Farr 2005). This pattern of stacking stelae is familiar and is likely 
associated with the termination events on the plaza floor northwest of Str. M13-1. 
Mock (1998c) has stated that stelae themselves may be manipulated, whereby their 
fragments are dispersed in different areas as part of termination ritual activity. 

As excavations on the building’s summit have proceeded, our perceptions of 
the nature of the ritual termination carried out at Str. M13-1 have significantly 
advanced, and we have also expanded our knowledge of the multiplicity of ways 
post-royal court inhabitants of Waka’ related to public monumental memorials. 
In short, continued investigation of a dense deposit initially perceived to be uni- 
form in meaning has allowed for a more complex understanding of not a single 
desecratory termination ritual event but rather of numerous ritual revisitations of 
this public shrine involving both desecrating and reverential termination, as well 
as instances of reverential dedication. Taken together, the evidence indicates that 
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5.8 Photo of Exposed Stela 6 Seen Face-Down as Discovered before Having Been Removed by 
Stelae Consolidators Efrain Peralta and Hugo Martínez. 


the Terminal Classic inhabitants at Waka’ continued to revisit Str. M13-1 likely 
because of its importance as a public memorial even as it sat in a seemingly aban- 
doned state. Such a proposition may call for a reconsideration of the very notion 
of abandonment in view of the apparent persistence of ritual activity and con- 
tinued manipulation of the collective social memory (see Stanton and Magnoni, 
Chapter 1, this volume). 

Continued horizontal exposures of terminal-phase architecture and above- 
floor contexts along the building's northern and southern terraces, as well as adja- 
cent to the adosada feature at the summit of the central staircase, have revealed 
separate instances of butchery, reverential burial, areas of intense burning, further 
breaking and scattering of human remains, fine adornments, prestige goods and 
ceramics, ritual dedication, and the deliberate placement of artifacts indicating rev- 
erential memorial. The superstructure itself was the subject of numerous architec- 
tural remodifications, many of which appeared to be of significantly poorer qual- 
ity than Classic-period construction. Some of these crudely modified architectural 
features may have been constructed specifically for the purpose of creating small 
shrine spaces within which to carry out certain of the ritual acts discussed later. 

Beginning with the building's northern terrace, we encountered a series of 
rooms. A test excavation within the first of these rooms, Room A, indicated that 
the construction of the northern terrace flank of Str. M13-1 was initiated at least 
as early as the Early Classic (Navarro Farr and Arroyave Prera 2006). We found flat- 
bedded?’ sherds intermixed with layers of corroded marl, all beneath layers of col- 
lapse and atop the terminal floor inside Room A. Just to the north of that deposit, 
in an access point between Room A and an adjacent unexcavated room, excavations 
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revealed another area of dense flat-bedded sherds interspersed with fragmented 
painted and molded stucco, presumably from the walls’ facades (Navarro Farr and 
Arroyave Prera 2006). The addition of crudely constructed walls built to enclose 
Room A suggests they may have been erected for the purpose of carrying out this 
ritual termination. Further, the fact that both areas within the room, as well as pas- 
sages between rooms, were covered by termination debris suggests these spaces 
were meant to be subsequently abandoned. Although these areas were clearly ritu- 
ally terminated, the marked absence of fragmented human remains and the over- 
all paucity of fragmented lithic weapons did not clearly demonstrate desecration as 
did the deposit area on the plaza floor immediately below. 

As excavations proceeded along the central portion of the northern terrace, 
the data suggested a far more complicated picture, reinforcing the possibility that 
the activities were part of not a single event but a series of different events at dif- 
ferent times carried out within the Terminal Classic in the attempt to revisit and 
manipulate social memory at Str. M13-1. Excavations revealed a second narrow 
room, Room B, just south of Room A. Room B and the area connecting it with 
the building’s central axis platform were the subject of continued excavations on 
the northern terrace (see Figure 5.6). One noteworthy finding in association with 
Room B was evidence for possible decapitation. This evidence included a complete 
cranium with at least three cervical vertebrae in articulation, found at the exterior 
of Room B's northern door jamb. There were also termination deposit materials in 
direct association with the cranium, including ceramic sherds, painted and molded 
stucco fragments, and some fragmented human remains; these were encountered 
scattered and mixed in with layers of collapse that surrounded the entire exterior 
of Room B's western walls. 

Other examples of possible butchery or dismemberment were also encoun- 
tered in association with the termination deposit on the plaza floor below. These 
examples included the remains of an anatomically complete and articulated foot 
(Navarro Farr 2004), which included smaller sesimoid bones (Jennifer Piehl, per- 
sonal communication 2003), as well as those of an articulated tibia and fibula, also 
found anatomically positioned (Navarro Farr and Arroyave Prera 2006). 

We suggest that these remains were examples of possible butchery or dis- 
memberment because not only were they all found in anatomical position but they 
also included smaller bones. Had the remains been removed from other secondary 
contexts for placement in this deposit, it is highly unlikely these smaller remains 
would be present or that the remains would be in correct anatomical position. It is 
therefore likely that these remains were still fleshed upon deposition. This evidence 
points to the likelihood of dismemberment or butchery where the remains were 
left out on the surface. We argue that this activity was carried out in association 
with the termination activity as a means to desecrate the memory of Str. M13-1. 
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5.9 Plan View of Centerline Termination Deposit Adjacent to Adosada (Layer 3). Photos Taken 
and Stitched by Ana Lucía Arroyave Prera; Images Traced by Olivia Navarro Farr, Proyecto 
Arqueológico El Perú-Waka” 2006. 


Excavations north of the centerline adosada revealed further evidence of mod- 
ified superstructure architecture and walls, including a low wall built in a talud style 
(Navarro Farr and Arroyave Prera 2007). There was also a lateral staircase leading 
to the terminal floor abutting the adosada adjacent to which we found one of the 
most dense and intensely burned areas of in situ termination deposit recorded at 
Str. M13-1 (Figure 5.9). This deposit was like the others in terms of both the kinds 
of artifacts present and the concentration of flat-bedded materials (there were at 
least five excavated and recorded layers). It also blocked access between the north 
and south flanks of the building, as well as to the eastern staircase leading to the 
building's central summit temple (Navarro Farr and Arroyave Prera 2006, 2007). 
It was further noteworthy because of the intensity of burning and the volume of 
ashy matrix and carbon fragments, although there was also an ashy matrix and evi- 
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dence of intense burning in association with the extended individual, the deposit 
found on the terminal plaza floor below, and the deposit on the building’s southern 
flank. 

Returning momentarily to the skeletal materials, there is evidence that crania 
were of particular interest to the ancient Maya as secondary dedication offerings 
or as part of ancestor bundles (McAnany 1995; Storey 2004). This is evident icon- 
ographically as represented in depictions on codex-style vessels of mythological 
scenes from the Popol Vuh wherein decapitation is clearly of some ritual impor- 
tance for the Maya. The representation of decapitation in ancient Maya art also 
conveys that it was carried out as a means to humiliate and conquer war captives. 
We therefore propose, in consideration of the manner in which the cranium and 
articulated vertebrae at Str. M13-1 were placed together with the associated deposit 
materials, that this was an act of desecration through a ritual decapitation related 
to the acts of termination carried out. Until a complete analysis of the materials 
and human remains is conducted, however, assertions of decapitation or dismem- 
berment are only preliminary. 

There were also areas of intense burning associated with certain of the various 
termination deposits. The excavation of in situ flat-bedded and burned ceramics 
outside Room B (on the same line as the cranium) and beneath layers of collapse 
further supports the assertion that this area of Str. M13-1’s northern terrace was 
ritually terminated in a desecratory fashion. 

Beneath these intensely burned termination deposit materials and a dense layer 
of ashy matrix, we found the remains of a partially complete skeleton extended and 
prostrate on the terminal floor just outside Room B. There was no indication that 
the individual had been afforded any formal interment or, in fact, any treatment 
at all. Interestingly, despite the fact that the sherds pertaining to the excavated ter- 
mination deposit just above these remains showed signs of intense burning, field 
observations did not indicate that the individual’s remains themselves were burned 
(Navarro Farr and Arroyave Prera 2007).’ 

The presence of burned termination deposit materials placed above an un- 
interred corpse, which did not include the majority of the bones from the chest 
cavity or the wrist, hand, feet, or ankle bones but was buried by layers of collapse, 
provides unequivocal evidence for intentions of desecration and interpersonal vio- 
lence. While further laboratory analysis is necessary, the field data suggest these 
termination ritual activities were meant to desecrate the memory of Str. M13-1. 
This in turn provokes more careful considerations of the significance of person- 
hood and the ways it may have been conceptually tied to the desecration of iden- 
tity and sacred memorials. 

Initial excavations described earlier led to our initial proposal that the events 
represented a collective ritual destruction of sacred memory at Str. M13-1. As 
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excavations continued, however, the picture of ritual events grew more compli- 
cated. What was initially conceived of as a single mass event is now considered a 
series of ritual episodes carried out at Str. M13-1, all of which date to the Late to 
Terminal Classic. These episodes involved evidence not only of desecratory termi- 
nation, as described previously, but also of both reverential termination and dedi- 
cation, which we describe later. Moreover, excavations into the terminal floor abut- 
ting the building's adosada on the centerline, while not related in any way to the 
termination events marking the building's post-abandonment phase, do speak to 
Str. M13-1’s function as a probable repository of reverentially dedicated ancestors. 

As mentioned, certain findings led to interpretations of a more complex series 
of ritual events marking Str. M13-1’s post-abandonment history, which included 
not only reverential dedication but also reverential termination. The subject of 
reverential termination at the household level has been discussed before as a cycli- 
cal process of dedication followed by termination as a means to deactivate sacred 
space, so as to begin anew (see Garber et al. 1998; Lucero 2003; Piehl 2006). This 
kind of termination is therefore not meant to desecrate but merely to make ready 
for renewed use or permanent departure. 

One such likely reverential termination included the discovery of a stucco 
head portrait rendered in a style reminiscent of those encountered at Palenque 
(Figure 5.10; Navarro Farr and Arroyave Prera 2007). The portrait depicted what 
Freidel believes to be a youthful Maize God and was likely removed from a stucco 
facade perhaps originating from elsewhere at Waka’. Of the kind of well-executed 
portraits of nobles or gods similar to those encountered at Palenque, Schele 
and Miller (1986:65) wrote: “Portraits, however, were rarely executed simply to 
record the likeness of an individual. Maya art depicts ritual: the critical informa- 
tion communicated is not who did something, but what he did.” This statement 
is noteworthy considering this stucco portrait head was encountered in a clearly 
ritual context. Despite the fact, however, that it was encountered in association 
with a rather dense termination deposit that included intense burning of both arti- 
facts and the floor upon which the deposit sat, the manner in which it was placed 
carefully and deliberately within a small architectural niche at the base of a well- 
preserved and constructed wall does not suggest desecrating termination in the 
same way the other deposits do (Navarro Farr and Arroyave Prera 2007). Rather, 
the careful placement of such an important example of deified portraiture associ- 
ated with burned offerings, including significant amounts of precious items such as 
worked shell adornments, suggests reverence of sacred memory. There was some 
burned fragmented human bone in this deposit as well, but not as much as in other 
deposits. 

Another finding that contradicted the initial proposal that the building was ter- 
minated in a single event was encountered in a discrete context that did not appear 
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5.10 Profile of Wall 35 with Niche and Stucco Head. Drawing of Wall by Olivia Navarro Farr; 
Drawing of Stucco Head by Lic. Laura Gamez, Proyecto Arqueológico El Perú-Waka' 2006. 


to include any evidence of desecrating termination. The context included collapse 
that appeared to have been brought down deliberately, as it was found covering 
the well-preserved remains of a reverential dedicatory offering. The offering con- 
sisted of a double-base Chablekal (fine gray) bowl with three small supports and 
divergent walls, dating to the transitional period between the Late and Terminal 
Classic. It was found inverted in a typically dedicatory position. Immediately below 
but in association with this vessel, we encountered a large grinding stone fragment 
(Navarro Farr and Arroyave Prera 2007). Since the vessel and grinding stone frag- 
ment were found entirely intact, we suggest that the collapse was carried out with 
some deliberation and caution. The third example pertains to a burial (Burial 36) of 
an adult male found beneath a thin cap of plaster inside Room B and then covered 
by a layer of collapsed vault stones (Navarro Farr and Arroyave Prera 2007). Burial 
36 (Figure 5.11) did not include a formal cyst and was covered by a plaster cap only 
in the northern and central portions of the burial. It is possible, though, that those 
who placed the burial here made use of the existing room walls as a makeshift 
burial chamber. The matrix surrounding the individual was replete with the same 
types of artifacts as those found in association with other termination deposits, 
such as ceramic sherds and fragments of painted and molded stucco, although in 
this case they did not show signs of having been burned. 
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5.11 Plan View of Burial 36 Surrounded by a Termination Deposit. Drawing by Olivia Navarro 


Farr, Proyecto Arqueológico El Perú-Waka' 2006. 
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Although the burial did not include a formal cyst, the placement of numerous 
sizable vessel fragments over the individual's cranium was consistent with other 
typical Maya reverential burials, which generally include a complete vessel placed 
on or near the cranium. We interpret the placement of large sherds as a similarly 
reverential act. Moreover, the individual appeared to have been an elite person- 
age because of these characteristics: (1) field observations by project osteologist 
Jennifer Piehl indicated the individual was in relatively good health overall; (2) the 
majority of the individual's upper front teeth were filed into shapes; and (3) the 
individual's cranium was severely deformed into a cone-like shape. This inten- 
tional deformation may have been meant to recreate the illusion that the head was 
like a maize cob. Moreover, the individual was found buried with a jade bead and 
a bone ring. 

Again, given the material evidence collected thus far, we suggest that these 
deposits represent episodic behavior indicating both destructive termination and 
episodes of reverential termination and dedication. In terms of the evidence for 
violent behavior, one central question is what precipitated it. Freidel and his col- 
leagues at Yaxuná, Yucatán, identified warfare, conquest, and forced abandonment 
of public buildings as the proximate conditions for destructive termination ritu- 
als (Ambrosino 1998; Ambrosino, Ardren, and Stanton 2003; Ardren et al. 1994; 
Freidel, Suhler, and Cobos Palma 1998; Suhler 1996; Suhler and Freidel 1998). 
Viable alternatives, however, include local rebellion against the established govern- 
ment or even desecration of royal buildings following the collapse of the court (see 
Child and Golden, Chapter 3, this volume). 

Another question that arises is exactly how to be confident that the intentions 
of the people carrying out these varied rituals were hostile in some instances and 
reverential in others in regard to the memory of the place. Pagliaro, Garber, and 
Stanton (2003:76) stated: “[I]dentification of the subclasses of termination ritual 
deposits, namely desecratory and reverential termination deposits, requires a more 
in-depth analysis of depositional context, artifact condition, and material pattern- 
ing.” As we have found a wide range of artifacts in the deposit fronting Str. M13-1, 
we can analyze these materials against each other to form a composite pattern of 
what happened and what kinds of inferences might be drawn from the materials, 
their condition, their relative frequency with respect to a particular area of the 
building, and their context. For example, preliminary field observations indicate 
that a large percentage of this material was burned. More exhaustive laboratory 
analysis should reveal exactly how extensive this damage is across the range of arti- 
fact types and where the greatest percentage of burned materials occurs. 

The different areas of Str. M13-1's superstructure in which termination (both 
reverential and desecratory) deposits were found included numerous intentionally 
modified artifacts, many of which overlap between the desecration and reverential 
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realms of meaning as identified by scholars of the subject. Some examples of arti- 
facts that, when found individually, have been interpreted as indicative of reveren- 
tial behavior include abundant flat-bedded sherds from vessels evidently broken for 
the occasion (Cliff 1986:53) and precious artifacts such as jade beads, flares, frag- 
ments, and bone beads (Garber 1989:118). On the other hand, evidence we con- 
sider indicative of desecration includes scattered and disarticulated human bone, 
broken and burned projectile points, broken shell and animal bone adornments, 
broken obsidian blades, fragments of stelae facades, broken and displaced stelae, 
and burning. Evidence similar to this has been described elsewhere as an indication 
of warfare (Inomata 1997, 2003; Mock 1998c; Pagliaro, Garber, and Stanton 2003; 
Suhler 1996). The Str. M13-1 deposits include examples of all of the previously 
mentioned materials. We propose that this overlap in meaning indicates certain 
of the activities were aimed at the desecration and obliteration of Str. M13-1 as 
a royal memorial while others were perhaps meant to heal and memorialize it 
reverentially. 

We have excavated and recorded thus far in such a way that we can test pos- 
sible scenarios for the activities generating the deposits. In certain interior con- 
texts at Aguateca, Inomata (2003) has inferred rapid abandonment of buildings 
and vessels falling from upper storage areas or being crushed in place by burn- 
ing and collapsing roofs. We have recovered at least ten whole or partial vessels 
smashed in place from one area that is open and would not have been subject to 
overhead architectural collapse, confirming a deliberate destructive termination 
event in front of Str. M13-1. Moreover, excavations of Room B revealed the pres- 
ence of rather well-preserved dried bone between collapse layers. This may sug- 
gest the collapse was carried out deliberately and perhaps even with some care, as 
the bones in question were relatively intact. This deliberate collapse activity is also 
suggested by the pristine condition of the fine gray dedicatory vessel also found 
beneath layers of collapse. 


REVISITING THE ANCESTRAL MONUMENT 


Inomata and Webb (2003b:7) suggest that the issue of abandonment should be 
considered in conjunction with ancestor worship. We would add that abandoned 
buildings might be subsequently important foci for desecration because of their 
remembered role in ancestor worship. This is a particularly noteworthy point for 
the deposit surrounding the structure's northwestern base because it includes a 
considerable amount of disarticulated cranial and long-bone skeletal elements. 
Preliminary field and lab observations indicate an overwhelming presence of 
these specific elements of the human skeleton compared with other body parts. 
Precolumbian Maya ancestor veneration practices included the bundling and dis- 
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play of human bones, especially crania and long bones (Freidel and Guenter, in 
press; McAnany 1995, 1998; Miller and Martin 2004:102-103). We suggest that the 
predominance of long-bone and cranial fragments in the Str. M13-1 deposit might 
register the destruction and scattering of ancestor bundle contents. Our prelimi- 
nary field observations on the bone fragments, and those of our project osteolo- 
gist, reveal that many of these fragments had been dry (as though having been 
curated) prior to being burned, shattered, and scattered in certain areas of the 
deposit (Jennifer Piehl, personal communication 2005). This preliminary evidence 
supports our hypothesis that many of these fragments were already deteriorated 
and perhaps retrieved from secondary burial contexts before being smashed and 
scattered as a part of the termination rituals carried out at Str. M13-1. 

Moreover, as described earlier, the discovery of a dedicatory burial along the 
building's centerline access beneath the terminal floor abutting the adosada, which 
was in turn the same surface on which the densest of the Str. M13-1 above-floor 
superstructure deposits was recorded, also points to the likelihood that this build- 
ing was a repository of memorialized ancestors and possibly royal personages. 


CONCEPTUALIZATION AND MANIPULATION OF PERSONHOOD 


Among the most prominent artifacts associated with the terminal floor deposits 
at Str. M13-1 are the stelae. We believe this evidence supports the overall asser- 
tion that these termination activities were carried out as public demonstrations of 
manipulated social memory. We targeted stelae 9 and 10 in our original placement 
of the excavation. As we excavated the intact basal deposit, we established that 
the activities responsible for the context occurred in conjunction with two very 
different stelae dispositions. Stela 10 was set, or reset, in a shallow pit facing out 
toward the plaza and adjacent to the masonry terrace wall of the building’s north- 
ern wing. The termination deposit banked directly against this stela. Yet the con- 
text was complicated by the construction of low walls of roughly dressed stone, 
creating what appear to be informal platforms possibly associated with Stela 10. 
The interesting thing about this apparent platform was that we encountered it in a 
state of collapse whereby the surrounding debris was completely intermixed with 
the materials of the deposit. 

The context of Stela 9 was completely different. Here large broken fragments 
of the basal part of the stela were loosely aggregated, with termination debris 
around them. These fragments had dirt underneath them and appear to have been 
incorporated into an ongoing series of activities. Adjacent to the structure’s ter- 
race wall (between stelae 9 and 10) we found a stack of metates at the same cul- 
tural level as the deposit materials. We also continued to find numerous grinding 
stones throughout the excavation of the deposit. Metates are artifacts that feature 
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in termination ritual deposits elsewhere in the Maya area (Robertson and Freidel 
1986). 

Both stelae 9 and 10 date stylistically to the Early Classic. Stela 10 is severely 
eroded on the carved surface, but one can discern distinctive iconography related 
to the late-fourth- through fifth-century Teotihuacan influence in lowland Maya 
art. The individual is carrying a rectangular shield in his left arm. This battle shield 
contrasts with the typical round Maya shield and is wielded, for example, by King 
Yax Nuun Ayiin, as portrayed on Stela 31 at Tikal, and carried by a Teotihuacano 
warrior on Stela 2 at Yaxhá. The king on Stela 10 also wears a sequined headdress 
under what appears to have been a massive jaguar mask. This appears to be a ver- 
sion of the kohaw, the war helmet introduced to the Maya by Teotihuacanos in the 
fourth century. Yax Nuun Ayiin wears the sequined headdress on Stela 31 and the 
frontally depicted massive jaguar mask on Stela 4, both at Tikal. 

There are other reasons to suspect the iconography is not coincidental. Both 
texts and images on stelae 15 (Figure 5.12) and 16 (Figure 5.13) at Waka’ celebrate 
Lord Siyaj K’ahk’’s arrival at Waka’ in January of A.D. 378. These stelae, raised 
forty and seventy years after the event, respectively, show how strongly in the royal 
memory of this kingdom the Teotihuacan alliance endured. Eight days after Siyaj 
Kahk’ carried out a ritual in a Waka’ Wi-Te”-place—a fire shrine of a kind intro- 
duced by this Teotihuacano lord (Freidel, MacLeod, and Suhler 2003; Stuart 2000; 
Taube 2004) —he arrived in Tikal and overthrew the king. Subsequently, he installed 
Yax Nuun Ayiin on the throne there and served as his overlord, presumably in the 
name of Yax Nuun Ayiin's father, King Spearthrower Owl. Waka’ Stela 16 portrays 
Siyaj K’ahk’ carrying a fire bundle cradled in one arm and wielding a scepter signi- 
fying Spearthrower Owl in his right hand, underscoring the significance of the fire 
shrine at Waka’. We infer that Stela 10 is a Waka’ king celebrating his affiliation with 
Teotihuacan commensurate with the texts and images on stelae 15 and 16. 

In consideration of the preceding discussion, it is important to take into 
account the concept of public display of personhood. Gillespie (2001:76) describes 
personhood as a concept relating to “the important social and collective compo- 
nent of one’s identity.” She points out that this concept is useful for understanding 
the sociopolitical circumstances that can reinforce the creation of public images as 
statements of royal legitimacy to a prominent political position. Her argument is 
compelling, as it involves the agential use of personhood by members of a society 
who, given their understanding of the rules of ceremony and royal house poli- 
tics, may manipulate these kinds of outward symbols of power and identity to 
legitimate or eliminate another’s legitimacy. Gillespie (2001:76) points out that the 
archaeological evidence for individuals “consists of purposeful representations of 
persons, whose identities, actions, and motivations were especially shaped by their 
membership in a social unit.” 
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5.12 Photo of Stela 15. Courtesy, Phil Hofstetter. 
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5.13 Drawing of Stela 16. Drawing by Sarah Sage. 
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Houston and Stuart (1998) also delve into the particulars of personhood and 
ancient Maya concepts of self as discussed through the semantics surrounding the 
ancient Maya word bah. By outlining these “semantic domains” of bah, which they 
point out means “self” or “person” but is also closely related to words for “head” 
and “face,” they argue persuasively for acceptance of the proposition that iden- 
tity is understood to be transmitted through representations of a head or a face 
(Houston and Stuart 1998). They state: “The self extends visibly to other represen- 
tations, yet essence transfers along with resemblance; the surface, the face, does 
not so much mimic aspects of identity as realize them. In terms of being, an image 
embodies more than a clever artifice that simulates identity; it both resembles and 
is the entity it reproduces” (Houston and Stuart 1998:77, emphasis in original). 
This concept is particularly relevant in consideration of the stucco portrait head 
found buried in a bed of ashy matrix of heavily burned termination deposit mate- 
rials, which might represent reverential offerings rather than another instance of 
desecrating termination as has been encountered (and described) elsewhere on the 
building. 

In view of the preceding discussion of personhood, we return to discussion 
of the rather fragmented and yet extremely well-preserved Stela 9, found within 
the context of the destructive termination activity on the terminal plaza floor 
flanking the building's northwest side. Only the lower third of the sculpture on 
Stela 9 is preserved on the excavated fragments, along with the plain butt of the 
monument. The sculpture is pristinely executed and remarkably well preserved. 
Not only are the details of the main figures clear and crisp, but fine-line incised 
hieroglyphs are also preserved on the recessed surface adjacent to the left leg of 
the portrayed king. The basal mask is complete, and it depicts a zoomorphic witz, 
or mountain (Stuart 1987), clearly marked with a secondary mask in the cleft wear- 
ing the glyph for fire, k’ahk’. This, then, is a lord standing on a k’ahk’ witz, a fire 
mountain. The possibility that this allusion to a royal ritual on a fire mountain is 
related to the Wi-Te”-place fire shrine declared on Stela 15 is distinct in our minds, 
for the fine-line inscription on Stela 9 as read by Stanley Guenter makes clear refer- 
ence to a Wi-Te’-Nah. 

The exceptional preservation of the carving on Stela 9 means the surface was 
not exposed to the elements for long periods of time, as was the case with Stela 10. 
David Lee (personal communication 2003) has suggested that Stela 9 might have 
been kept inside a shrine and only brought out into the open when broken. The 
immediate burial of the documented fragments in the massive termination ritual 
deposit would have kept the carvings well preserved until the modern discovery of 
Waka’. There are other examples of well-preserved Early Classic stelae in the Maya 
lowlands. Stela 9 at Lamanai is a notable example of an enshrined, well-preserved 
Early Classic monument (Pendergast 1988; Reents-Budet 1988). If the butt of Stela 
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9 from Waka’ were kept for centuries in a shrine, it was either dug out of that 
shrine or had been kept there uninstalled. While the present association of Stela 9 
with Str. M13-1 is clearly the product of the termination ritual activity there, it is a 
reasonable possibility that Stela 9 had been kept in a room somewhere on Str. M13- 
1 and that this building was the fire mountain and Wi-Te’-Nah represented on it. 

If Str. M13-1 was the fire shrine of Waka’ and the repository of sacred bundles 
such as those destroyed and scattered in the termination ritual debris surround- 
ing stelae 10 and 9, it would make sense of the apparently numerous repeated 
episodes of termination activity there indicating desecrating and some reveren- 
tial behaviors, a record of post-abandonment ritual manipulation far richer than 
anywhere else at Waka’ so far in our investigations. From the texts and images we 
have reviewed in this chapter, this building would have had enormous prestige and 
consequence in the dynastic history of Waka’. In discussing ancient Maya warfare 
practices, Webster (1993:432) has said: “The emphasis on elite titles and names 
is certainly consistent with elite dynastic warfare, and practitioners of this kind 
of conflict have historically been competitors in the strictest sense—that is, suc- 
cessful acquisition of titles and positions provides not only prestige, but access 
to the scarce vital resources (from the elite perspective) of retainers, taxes, labor, 
and strategic geographical position.” Given Webster’s assessment together with 
the evident manipulation of monuments at Str. M13-1, we consider the possibility 
that some of these deposits might be indicative of warlike behavior; indeed, one 
of the central questions surrounding these deposits regards those responsible for 
carrying them out (e.g., locals or nonlocals). We therefore reiterate that further 
contextual-based analysis of the material remains from these deposits (as well as 
a broader dataset from the site at large) will be necessary before determining the 
likelihood that certain of these deposits comprise evidence of ritualized warfare 
practices at Waka’. 


MANIPULATING ROYAL MEMORY: FINAL CONSIDERATIONS 


The deposit straddling the northwest corner of Str. M13-1, as well as those in 
association with the collapse along the western exterior of Room B (including 
the cranium and the prostrate individual), include considerable evidence that the 
intended destruction was also likely aimed at erasing the memory of important 
ancestral ties. Although other ritual events intended to heal or pay homage to the 
ancestral and possibly dynastic memory encapsulated in Str. M13-1 seem to have 
been carried out as well, we argue that the intention of those carrying out the des- 
ecratory termination would have literally eradicated the established legitimization 
for power in a way that would have been widely understood by the ancient inhabit- 
ants at Waka’ in a forum for all to see. 
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We favor the notion that local people were primarily responsible for the des- 
ecration and reverential activity here, although one question we will explore is 
whether some of the reverential behavior might be evidence of pilgrimages to Str. 
M13-1. As discussed, we have described the presence of similar activities through- 
out the site (although admittedly not necessarily of the same nature or scale as 
that enacted in front of Str. M13-1). Moreover, we have clear evidence for similar 
kinds of behavior with regard to stelae across the site as those witnessed at Str. 
M13-1. Specifically, we have evidence that a significant number of the forty-two 
known monuments at Waka’ were deliberately toppled, and pieces of them were 
then dragged and scattered about. This evidence is consistent with the fragmen- 
tary nature of Stela 9 in the documented termination context. It is also consistent 
with the discovery of the butt fragment of Stela 41 with the associated altar stone 
found beneath the toppled Late Classic Stela 6, all of which occurred along the 
central axis of Str. M13-1 (Navarro Farr 2005). 

The stelae at Waka’ are generally quite large and heavy, often with more than 
four by two m of carved surface. Some carvings appear to have been removed by 
cutting them away in antiquity, and pieces weighing up to a ton were extensively 
dispersed away from the last likely place of seating of the monuments. Houston and 
Stuart (1998) make a cogent and persuasive case that royal personhood extended 
into such sculptured monuments, forming tableaux with the living. We can discern 
just such a tableau in the case of Stela 10, stood up to witness the desecration of 
Str. M13-1 at the time of the events in question, and the adjacent Stela 9, prostrate 
in pieces like a vanquished foe and sacrificial victim. The same might well hold for 
all of the royal persons slaughtered symbolically with the shattering of their many 
monuments throughout the center. 

To extend the argument, the Maya did not just build; they created spaces 
that were animated with soul force (e.g., Freidel and Schele 1988, 1989; Freidel, 
Schele, and Parker 1993:chapter 3). These spaces were empowered by means of 
dedicated offerings in the form of lip-to-lip caches, bundled ancestor remains, 
royal burials, and other dedicatory acts. We hold that in desecrating the ancestor 
bundles, the enemies of the Waka’ royal dynasty were also specifically interested 
in destroying the entire building, thereby essentially killing it and eradicating the 
collective memory of its spiritual significance. We argue that this ritual destruc- 
tion would have effectively eliminated the social memory of legitimated kin ties. 
If this were so, we would expect to find evidence of architectural destruction such 
as has been found elsewhere (Ambrosino 1998, 2003; A. Chase and D. Chase 2004; 
W. Coe 1990; Garber 1983; Inomata 2003; Pagliaro, Garber, and Stanton 2003; 
Suhler 1996). In view of all this, we have encountered quite a bit of evidence of 
deliberately collapsed stones, including many cut stones. In the case of Room A, 
we found numerous flat-bedded sherds embedded in a thick layer of marl. There 
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is abundant evidence of intense burning in various termination deposit areas 
found in association with the building's superstructure. There is also a section 
where the terminal floor appeared to have been intentionally gouged (not a cut 
but a deep scrape in the floor) (Navarro Farr and Arroyave Prera 2007). This area 
of gouged floor is also where the possible reverential termination activity associ- 
ated with the stucco portrait head was discovered. Again, if this area was once 
the scene of desecratory behavior, it is possible that the subsequent termination 
activity and placement of the stucco head were meant to memorialize and heal 
this space. 

Yet the desecration of Str. M13-1, which may mark the death of the divine 
kingship at Waka’, was itself a kind of memorial, subject to further modification 
as life in the community went on in Terminal Classic times. We know that else- 
where the Maya engaged in healing desecrated contexts—certainly in the vigorous 
heyday of the Classic period when shrines were periodically sacked by invading 
enemies—as a means to restore order (e.g., Suhler and Freidel 1998). Considering 
that Waka’ continued to be occupied after the destructive events surrounding the 
termination activity at Str. M13-1, the evidence that some people may have tried to 
restore the sacred memory of the royal dynasty through reverential ritual behavior 
is not surprising. It demonstrates the continued politico-religious importance of 
this building for Wakefios even after its termination and throughout its gradual 
abandonment. It also highlights the cyclical nature of collective memory in that 
it too can undergo periods of death and rebirth by means of ritual manipulation 
made significant by the shared understanding of those processes. We also refer 
again to the location of Str. M13-1 at the eastern edge of Plaza 2. Not only would 
this building have commanded a vast audience, but it also played a key role in the 
built political and ideological landscape that was Waka’. In fact, we may see the 
living entity that was Str. M13-1 as an agent itself, actively participating in the daily 
existence of Wakefios and serving as a constant reminder of social order, ideology, 
and the relevance of royal memorial in everyone’s lives. To this end, we reiterate 
our adherence to the hypothesis that the ancient Maya invested buildings and built 
places with soul force (Freidel and Schele 1988; Freidel, Schele, and Parker 1993: 
chapter 3.) If we conceive of the building as an agent (perhaps built to act in service 
to the state, if we wish to see it in those terms), we can understand other implica- 
tions for its public termination, desecration, and veneration for those bearing wit- 
ness, as well as for those carrying out these rituals. 

Ultimately, we know these ritual manipulations would leave behind material 
traces that were not removed in the final analysis. Rather, the remains of these 
deposits were left undisturbed by those who lived to see the ultimate abandon- 
ment of Waka’ and were only reclaimed by natural processes. No one came later 
to sweep the floors clean at Str. M13-1; this alone speaks volumes about the persis- 
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tence of social memory and perhaps a kind of reverence held for those final activi- 
ties and their intended meanings. 

Continuing investigations at Waka’ will include more comprehensive inves- 
tigations of the site's settlement distribution. This will shed further light on any 
shifting patterns of occupation through the Late and Terminal Classic periods. 
Although we know the Terminal Classic inhabitants continued to build and wor- 
ship at shrines on the Eastern Acropolis (Rich 2004, 2005), within a few generations 
settlement appeared to wane, and Waka’ was ultimately abandoned. One must 
wonder if final abandonment was motivated in part by the irrevocable elimination 
of sacred memory and legitimacy (despite possible efforts to ritually heal such 
memory) of Waka’s nobility through the desecrating termination rituals carried 
out in association with Str. M13-1. 

The subject of Terminal Classic abandonment in the Maya lowlands is under- 
going intense scrutiny and discussion (Demarest, Rice, and Rice 2004b). In view 
of the complex nature of abandonment such studies have indicated, it is clearly a 
matter we have not yet come to fully understand. By attempting to apply theoreti- 
cal guidance from behavioral archaeology, as well as social and agency theory, we 
expect to more clearly understand the meaning of this kind of destructive ritual 
behavior, as well as that which appeared to take on a more reverential tone. In doing 
so, we might better explore both the behavioral and material nuances that distin- 
guish each type of behavior, building toward more well-defined material expecta- 
tions of these and other ritual patterns at Str. M13-1 and, indeed, elsewhere. We 
also believe further examination of above-floor deposits will broaden our under- 
standing of the kinds of activities that accompanied buildings in their final phases 
both preceding and accompanying abandonment. To this end, continued investiga- 
tions of the public termination and abandonment of Str. M13-1 at Waka’ will prove 
useful for understanding broader patterns of site abandonment and the persistence 
of social memory as depicted in abandoned buildings in the transitional Terminal 
Classic period, specifically within the southern Maya lowlands. 


NOTES 


1. The word adosada comes from the Spanish word meaning adjacent, semi-detached, 
or terraced (from http://www.wordreference.com). In this context the word is an architec- 
tural reference. An example of an architectural adosada can be found at the Temple of the 
Sun at Teotihuacan; it is the small platform adjacent to that building’s central staircase. 

2. By flat-bedded, we mean the sherds were stacked immediately on top of each other 
in firmly and tightly packed layers. 

3. This anomalous stratigraphic relationship of burned materials over non-burned 
human remains will have to be considered carefully in the proximate laboratory analysis 
phase. 
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CHAPTER SIX 


Establishing and Reusing Sacred Place 


A Diachronic Perspective from Blackman Eddy, Belize 


M. Kathryn Brown and James F. Garber 


In this chapter we examine broad patterns of construction, reuse, and rebuilding 
in the architectural sequence of Str. B1, Blackman Eddy, Belize. The construction 
history of Str. B1 spans over 2,000 years and exhibits a long sequence of architec- 
tural rebuilding episodes. This sequence provides a diachronic framework that can 
be used to examine the importance of establishing and terminating sacred place in 
the Maya lowlands. We contend that the Maya acts of ritually establishing and ter- 
minating sacred places heavily impacted the perception of these locations before 
and after they were abandoned. The Blackman Eddy data provide an excellent 
example of the fact that socially constructed landscapes are imbued with mean- 
ing through social participation and ritual activity. As Wilson and David (2002:6) 
stated, “[L]andscapes exist in relation to the human actors who engage with them 
and imbue them with meaning.” A close analysis of the Blackman Eddy con- 
structed landscape through time sheds light on the rise of complexity in the Maya 
lowlands and provides a better understanding of the processes of establishing and 
reusing sacred place to both integrate the community and legitimate social-status 
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differences of the elite segment of the population (see also Benavides C., Chapter 
9, this volume). 

Through an analysis of this 2,000-year architectural sequence, we argue that 
the basis for Maya kingship and ritual activity in legitimizing the role of the king 
developed out of an earlier communal ritual and feasting tradition associated with 
early public architecture. The establishment and reuse of sacred place was an 
important part of this legitimization process by emerging elites. We suggest that 
the role of ritual and public architecture changed through time and reflected the 
rise of social and political complexity within the community. It also appears that 
early public platforms functioned as integrative facilities, while later, more elabo- 
rate pyramidal structures functioned as ritual performance space restricted to use 
by elite members of the society. 

Schele and Mathews (1998:23) have stated that “Maya architects designed 
their buildings to encompass motion and performance so that they operated like 
stage sets in which drama and ritual unfolded.” The Maya often constructed cer- 
emonial architecture on top of locations established early in the history of cen- 
ters. These sacred locations were imbued with power and were integrated into 
the constructed landscape of each community. Ashmore (2004:104) has suggested 
that human action, as well as individual and social memory, is necessary to main- 
tain an orderly landscape. For the Maya, ceremonial architecture was a visible 
aspect of the social landscape. Through time, these aspects of place became part 
of the shared memory of communities, thus lending themselves to manipulation 
by the elite segment of the population, which intended to reinforce its exalted 
status by controlling access to sacred places. The appropriation of sacred places 
by elites over time can be seen with the introduction of new architectural styles, 
such as the pyramidal form. Although the general populace may not have had 
physical access to the monumental buildings, visually these buildings would con- 
tinue to integrate the community by merging the supernatural and natural land- 
scapes, thus maintaining some sense of place established early in the community's 
history.’ 

Examination of the sequential construction phases of Str. B1 demonstrates 
the establishment, modification, abandonment, and reuse of ceremonial architec- 
ture at one location within the site core. The founding of this location dates to 
the end of the Early Formative (1200-900 B.C.). Although this sacred place was 
continually reused through the Terminal Classic (ca. A.D. 850), analysis of a 200- 
year hiatus in construction and refurbishment followed by a final construction 
episode during the Classic period provides insights into how established sacred 
places can be viewed by the later occupants of a site. We begin with a detailed 
discussion of the establishment and transformation of Str. B1 as sacred place at 
Blackman Eddy. 
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6.1 Map of Belize River Valley. 


OVERVIEW OF BLACKMAN EDDY 


Blackman Eddy is located in west-central Belize on a prominent hill overlook- 
ing the Belize River (Figure 6.1). The site itself is a fairly small ceremonial center, 
although it exhibits all the features of a major ceremonial center, including large 
monumental architecture, a number of stelae, and a ballcourt (Figure 6.2; Garber 
et al. 2004). Characterized by two main plazas bordered by monumental archi- 
tecture, the final configuration of the site, as seen in Figure 6.2, dates to the Late 
Classic. Most of the architecture at the site has earlier construction phases dating 
to the Early Classic. Stela 1, the only carved monument at the site, dates to the 
Early Classic as well. The ballcourt end-zone structure, however, was initially con- 
structed during the Late Formative. 

Str. B1 is the principal architectural feature of Plaza B and is over four m tall 
at the final construction phase (Str. B1-1st). Str. B1 is advantageously located on a 
hill at the northernmost point of the site, allowing an imposing view of the Belize 
River and its alluvial plain. The earliest architecture and deposits found to date at 
the site are located at the base of Str. B1, indicating its importance. 

Like other sites in the valley, many of the structures at Blackman Eddy have 
Formative ceramic material within the construction phases, which indicate a long 
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6.2 Map of Blackman Eddy Site Core. 


history of occupation and the pri- 
or establishment of sacred place 
within the community. Unauthor- 
ized bulldozing activity in the mid- 
1980s cut Str. B1 in half, revealing a 
profile that illustrated a construc- 
tion history spanning 2,000 years 
and that was initiated toward the 
end of the Early Formative (Figure 
6.3). Continued slumping of the 
cut threatened the remaining por- 
tions of the structure. The Belize 
Department of Archaeology de- 
termined that the damage was too 
severe to repair and that the best 
solution was to initiate an inten- 
sive program to excavate the re- 
maining portions of the structure 
to bedrock. At the request of the 
Department of Archaeology, the 
Belize Valley Archaeology Project 
redirected the project goals and 
began excavating Str. B1 down to 
bedrock (M. Brown and Garber 
2000). Str. B1 presents a rare op- 
portunity to investigate Maya ar- 
chitecture using extensive horizon- 
tal/clearing excavation methods. 


This opportunity allowed a detailed examination of each architectural phase, 


as well as of the depositional context of ritual remains in association with the 


architecture. 


INTERPRETIVE ANALYSIS OF THE STR. B1 ARCHITECTURAL SEQUENCE 


The architectural example from Blackman Eddy provides an important case study 


for Maya scholars interested in the abandonment, reuse, and rebuilding of sacred 


place within a community and how these processes reflect the rise of complexity 
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6.3 Bulldozer Cut Profile of Str. B1. 


and changes within the social-political system through time. Ashmore (1991) has 
argued in her site-planning model that north represents the sky realm and ances- 
tors. Blackman Eddy was constructed in a way that incorporated this concept of 
north and ancestors; the earliest architecture and deposits are found in the north- 
ern part of the site. As the site grew over time, the northernmost point contin- 
ued to function as the ceremonial focus of the community. It appears that sacred 
place was established in the north with the initial settlement and was continually 
maintained through repeated use and rebuilding episodes. Ritual activity at this 
location would have sanctified and reinforced the sacredness of this place on the 
built landscape. The formal arrangement of the site appears to have intentionally 
incorporated the location with the deepest communal history as the northernmost 
point within the site core, reflecting Maya cosmology. The ballcourt is placed at 
the southern end of the site, which connects the south with the underworld. 


Establishment of Place in the Late Early Formative (Kanocha Phase) 


Initial occupation at Blackman Eddy, designated the Kanocha phase (1200-900 
B.C.), began toward the end of the Early Formative and lasted into the early Middle 
Formative. The sequence began with a series of bedrock-level constructions that 
are evident through postholes carved into bedrock. Excavations revealed that the 
first occupants modified bedrock for use as a living surface by leveling and filling 
in low areas. 

The presence of posthole patterns at the beginning of the Str. B1 sequence 
indicates the prior existence of a number of wattle-and-daub constructions. Various 
domestic items were found in association with these early buildings, including 
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mano and metate fragments, ceramics, and bone implements. Several features 
were also encountered that indicate a domestic function of these early structures, 
including a two-chamber chultun (subterranean chamber) designated BR-F5a and 
5b (Figure 6.4), a hearth, and several midden deposits. Numerous artifacts had 
been dumped into the chultun, including bone needles, stone spheres, a stone teco- 
mate, mano fragments, lithic debris, marine shell beads and shell debitage, a com- 
plete colander vessel, and numerous Kanocha sherds. 

Although it is clear that chultuns had a domestic function within household 
groups, these features appear to have had symbolic ideological meaning as well 
and may have been linked to caves in the minds of the ancient Maya. Brady and 
Ashmore (1999:138) have argued that a chultun “could plausibly be an artificial cave, 
next to the domestic mountain of a household platform.” Both archaeological and 
iconographic evidence suggests that caves were symbolically viewed as portals 
to the otherworld and figure prominently in Maya ideology (Freidel, Schele, and 
Parker 1993). We suggest that the chultun associated with the earliest buildings 
under the Str. B1 sequence may have been understood in part as a cave or portal, 
establishing a sacred quality for this location. Later construction phases of Str. B1 
covered this chultun in what we believe was a purposeful and intentional effort 
to incorporate this portal and its associated underworld concepts into the larger 
meaning of subsequent structures. The construction of a pyramidal structure over 
a cave, tomb, or chultun is a pervasive pattern across Mesoamerica, arguably rep- 
licating the tripartite universe in an architectural microcosm and creating a space 
where the three realms of the cosmos come together and can be bridged. We can- 
not know with certainty how long the people of Blackman Eddy remembered the 
presence of the chultun, but we suggest that it contributed to the meaning and 
sacred quality of this locale through the centuries. 

Material correlates of ritual activity dating to the Kanocha phase were also 
encountered. The identification of ritual activities is important, as those activities 
would have sanctified the establishment of sacred place through the use of special 
material implements and repeated symbolic behavior. Gosden and Lock (1998:4) 
have suggested that the analysis of ritual behavior offers researchers the “possibil- 
ity of getting to the heart of social process through recognizing locales and sets of 
materials intimately connected to ritual activity, evident through formalized and 
repeated sets of actions.” These formalized sets of actions would have created a 
sense of place deeply embedded within the social memory of the community. This 
in turn is important for the creation of history within the community (Gosden and 
Lock 1998) and would have imbued the constructed landscape with meaning. 

Household-level ritual activities are evident from the numerous figurines 
found near the early structures discussed previously. These figurines are similar in 
style to Early and Middle Formative figurines found in other regions of southern 
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6.4 Plan Map of Bedrock-Level Construction Phases. 


Mesoamerica, including central Chiapas, Honduras, and the northern Guatemala 
highlands. Figurines associated with household-level ritual have, in general, been 
found throughout many areas of Mesoamerica during the Formative (Hendon 1999; 
Lesure 1997; Marcus 1999). Using ethnographic data, Marcus (1999) has suggested 
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that many such figurines may have been used predominately by females in house- 
hold rituals, indicating differing gender roles in ritual behavior. Figurines are preva- 
lent at a number of Early and Middle Formative sites in the Maya lowlands, includ- 
ing Cahal Pech, Cuello, and Uaxactún, indicating the importance of household 
ritual during this early period in Maya prehistory. We suggest that the early figu- 
rines at Blackman Eddy and other lowland Maya sites indicate similar household- 
level rituals. 

Other material evidence of ritual activities associated with the early buildings 
at Str. B1 includes the presence of numerous clear quartz crystals and quartz flakes, 
a material whose frequency in the deposits drops dramatically during the later peri- 
ods. The high frequency of quartz associated with the early buildings indicates that 
these items may have been part of the household ritual paraphernalia and that per- 
haps they were used as divining stones. Also of importance, a stingray spine found 
within the early deposits has implications for the practice of bloodletting during 
the Early and Middle Formative. 

Evidence for long-distance trade of prestige items has also been identified 
in Kanocha-phase deposits. Early exotic items include obsidian, greenstone, and 
marine shell. Large quantities of Strombus sp. marine shell were found associ- 
ated with the earliest buildings at the site, including a number of whole beads. 
Numerous small chert drills and awls were also recovered, which suggests early 
craft production. The early deposits at Uaxactún also had large percentages of 
marine shell objects, which supports the assertion that marine shell was an impor- 
tant symbolic item during the Middle Formative. Hendon (1999:107; see also Isaza 
Aizpurtia and McAnany 1999) has stated that “the role of shell objects as valuable 
and symbolically important costume elements or offerings gives significance to 
the abundance of shell found in the Group E Middle Formative midden deposits.” 
Numerous marine shell fragments were also found at other sites near Blackman 
Eddy such as Cahal Pech and Pacbitún, suggesting that marine shell production 
was important in the Belize Valley during the Early and Middle Formative (Awe 
1992; Cochran 2005; Hohmann 2002). 


Transition to the Early Middle Formative (Early-Facet Jenney Creek Phase} 


The location of Str. B1 clearly continued to be important to the early inhabit- 
ants of Blackman Eddy, as excavations encountered two apsidal or circular-shaped 
platforms located above the early bedrock constructions, designated structures B1- 
8th and B1-9th. The function of these buildings is not clear, however. They may be 
the remains of domestic structures as suggested from comparative data at other 
Middle Formative sites, including Colhá, Cuello, Dos Hombres, and Uaxactún 
(Anthony 1987; M. Brown 1995a, 1995b; Hammond, Gerhardt, and Donaghey 
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1991; Hendon 1999; Powis 1996; Sullivan 1991). Yet the Blackman Eddy data do 
not indicate what these structures were used for at this site. 

During this period new ceramic types also appeared, including Savana Orange 
varieties and the first appearance of spouted chocolate pots. Residue analysis con- 
ducted on a Middle Formative spouted vessel from the site of Colhá suggests that 
this form of vessel was used to serve chocolate at that early date (Powis et al. 2002). 
This establishes the use and importance of that commodity early in the prehistory 
of the Maya and may be associated with early ritual behavior. A complete Savana 
Orange spouted chocolate pot was recovered associated with the early apsidal plat- 
forms within the Str. B1 sequence at Blackman Eddy. This vessel was placed in a 
hole cut into bedrock beneath one of the apsidal structures. It appears to have been 
a dedicatory cache to an early domestic building, imbuing the house with life. As 
discussed later, dedicatory caches of this nature are conspicuously absent with the 
introduction of the earliest public buildings at the site and do not appear again 
within the sequence until the beginning of the Late Formative, with a distinct 
change in architecture. Several other early Middle Formative broken and partial 
spouted chocolate vessels were found in early ritual deposits and middens associ- 
ated with slightly later rectangular public platforms, as discussed later. 

The establishment of place during the Early Formative appears to have had an 
enduring influence on the early occupants of the site, as the location of Str. B1 was 
further elaborated with increasingly more permanent architecture in the Middle 
Formative. It is clear that the location remained important during this period 
because of the erection of low rectangular platforms over the presumed domestic 
apsidal platforms discussed previously. These superimposed rectangular platforms, 
designated structures B1-7th and B1-6th, were covered in thick plaster and were 
larger and more finely constructed than other structures dating to the early Middle 
Formative. Thus they represent a considerable increase in labor investment. The 
platforms appear to be public in function, although they could have possibly been 
large platforms that housed residential structures of individuals with higher status 
in the community (see also Lesure and Blake 2002). We suggest a public func- 
tion because of both the size and form of the platforms. Items associated with 
both ritual and domestic activities were found with these early platforms. This 
could indicate a public function similar to “low-level” integrative facilities defined 
by Adler (1989). Platforms of a similar low rectangular form and Middle Formative 
date have been found elsewhere in the Belize River Valley at Nohoch Ek (Coe and 
Coe 1956) and Pacbitún (Hohmann, Powis, and Arendt 1999), as well as at Nakbé 
(Hansen 1998) in Guatemala. 

These rectangular platforms appear to represent an increased emphasis on 
communal ritual activity at Blackman Eddy (M. Brown 2003). We infer ritual activity 
from the nature of the deposits associated with these constructions. For example, 
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we recovered an extensive layer of smashed vessels, riverine bivalve and jute shells, 
animal bones, lithic flakes and debitage, and exotic items such as marine shell 
and obsidian several meters west of the platforms. Several observations lead us 
to suggest this was a feasting deposit: the sherds are large, angular, and without 
evidence of weathering or trampling as one would expect of a household midden 
(see Pagliaro, Garber, and Stanton 2003; Stanton, Brown, and Pagliaro in press); 
the smashed vessels are predominately serving vessels; and an unusual number of 
exotic items are present. The fact that this deposit lies adjacent to the first public 
structure built at the site suggests a tight association between early public architec- 
ture and feasting, a pattern that continues throughout the late Middle Formative. 

Several meters to the south of structures B1-7th and B1-6th, we excavated a 
basin-shaped depression (BR-F2) cut into the bedrock that was lined with approxi- 
mately 15,000 shells of freshwater bivalves and jute. In addition, a number of 
marine shells were placed in the deposit, as well as some faunal remains, lithic 
material, and numerous sherds. It is interesting that the ceramic assemblage con- 
sisted mostly of broken water jars. 

We have argued that this bedrock cut was the receptacle for an elaborate ritual 
deposit that reflects a common creation theme in Maya ideology: the presence 
of the primordial sea at the base of the Yax Hal Witz, the first true mountain 
of maize, where humans were first molded out of maize (M. Brown 1998; M. 
Brown, Garber, and Hartman 1998). The Maya replicated their ideational land- 
scape of mountains, caves, and water in both domestic and public built environ- 
ments (Brady and Ashmore 1999; Mathews and Garber 2004). The thousands of 
shells in this complex deposit and the broken water jars were likely gathered to 
recreate this watery place. Ritual deposits reflecting water symbolism are com- 
mon throughout Mesoamerica and are related to ritual reenactments of creation 
(Freidel, Schele, and Parker 1993:234; Mathews and Garber 2004). At Uaxactún, a 
mask on Structure H depicts the personified Yax Hal Witz rising out of the primor- 
dial sea (Freidel, Schele, and Parker 1993). The practice of creating ritual offerings, 
which have water symbolism, appeared early in Mesoamerican prehistory and con- 
tinued through Aztec times. 

The early inhabitants continued the pattern of rebuilding on the established 
sacred location, as seen with the following construction phase. Str. B1-5th, which 
dates to the end of the early Middle Formative, clearly served a public nondomestic 
function, as can be seen through its size, complexity, and associated ritual deposits 
(Brown 2003). The architecture of Str. B1-5th consisted of a series of platforms 
and had a linear triadic arrangement consisting of a central platform flanked by 
two lower platforms to the west and east (Figure 6.5). No postholes were located 
on the eastern platform, suggesting it did not support a perishable structure. The 
platform appears to have functioned as performance space and may represent an 
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6.5 Isometric Reconstructions of Structures B1-4th and B1-5th, Blackman Eddy. 


early version of a dance platform. Rising to a height of sixty-eight cm, the platform 
would have provided an excellent view of ritual performances and activities from 
the plaza surface. 

The unauthorized bulldozing of the site, mentioned earlier, destroyed most 
of the summit of the central platform. Therefore we cannot know if the central 
structure supported a perishable building. Regardless, Str. B1-5th represented a 
significant increase in volume and thus an increase in labor investment in public 
architecture. The open, unrestricted nature of this architectural arrangement sug- 
gests that this structure continued to function as a venue for integrative activities 
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and special ceremonies. In the fill that formed the core of the central platform we 
found an elaborate ritual deposit that further supports this interpretation. 

This deposit was placed horizontally across the inner base of the platform and 
consisted of sherds, conch shell fragments, marine shell beads, unworked jade, fau- 
nal remains, obsidian blades, chert flakes, cores and scrapers, riverine bivalve and 
jute shells, a chloromelanite fragment, mano fragments, and carbon fragments. 
Although the deposit has some similarities to reverential termination deposits doc- 
umented in later periods, this particular deposit appears to have been the result 
of a consecration event. That said, it is unlike the dedicatory caches often used to 
consecrate buildings in later periods. The deposit contained more material than 
most dedicatory caches. Further, this material was widely scattered. The materials 
were found within the initial fill of the building, demonstrating that the ritual act 
occurred after construction of the building had started but before it was finished. 
The heterogeneity of the material remains suggests a communal ritual event, and 
the timing of its placement suggests that it was intimately linked to the construc- 
tion effort. We suggest that the people of Blackman Eddy, in addition to their labor, 
presented an offering to this special-function building. The presence of significant 
numbers of faunal remains could reflect consecratory ritual feasting or animal sac- 
rifice. Although the detailed events remain to be reconstructed, we believe this 
deposit is evidence of a community ritual that imbued the structure with life (see 
also Benavides C., Chapter 9, this volume). The construction and consecration of 
the building, including the wealth and labor the community invested in it, rein- 
forced group identity and solidarity. The social construction of sacred place can be 
seen through the continual rebuilding of ceremonial architecture and the sanctify- 
ing of these special structures through ritual activity. Through this process there is 
a continual negotiation of identity of the community, which connects the present 
with the community’s past or history. 

The ceremonial and public function of Str. B1-5th is further supported by the 
physical layout of the platforms. Str. B1-5th may be the earliest example of the in- 
line triadic arrangement that was common during the Late Formative and appears 
to have been associated with kingship (Freidel, Schele, and Parker 1993; Stanton 
and Freidel 2003). The triadic arrangement appears to reflect the Maya worldview 
and may symbolize the three-stone place of creation, adding further dimensions 
to the sacred place (cosmic mountain and sea) discussed earlier (M. Brown, Garber, 
and Hartman 1998). 

We recovered two additional ritual deposits above Str. B1-5th. The first was 
placed in the “alley” between its central and eastern platforms. Like many of the 
deposits described previously, it consisted of smashed vessels, faunal remains, 
riverine bivalve and jute shells, lithic debitage, and carbon. Refit and distribution 
analyses of the ceramic artifacts found that only a few sherds could be refitted and 
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only one complete vessel was present, facts that suggest the vessels were broken 
prior to their deposition in the alley. Several small marine shell beads and a bone 
bead fragment were found scattered throughout, while a polished deer metapodial 
bone tool —possibly a bloodletter—rested at the base of the deposit. The faunal 
remains consisted of a variety of mammal species, including domestic dog, rabbit, 
white-tailed deer, brocket deer, peccary, and armadillo (Norbert Stanchly, personal 
communication 1997). The contents and internal structure of this deposit lead us 
to argue that it represents refuse from a ceremonial feasting event, likely associated 
with the termination, or ritual ending, of Str. B1-5th, which was then redeposited 
in the alley between the two platforms (M. Brown 2003). Dumped as it was in the 
alleyway and thus hindering passage, the ritual feasting debris symbolically repre- 
sented the termination of the social use of this structure. Presumably there would 
have been a similar deposit on the western side of the structure as well, but the 
bulldozing activity destroyed those contexts. 

We found another complex deposit above and to the east of this termination 
deposit. This deposit appears to be a consecration or dedication feasting offering 
related to the subsequent construction phase, Str. B1-4th. The deposit extended 
over several square meters and was placed above a white marl lens that capped 
the deposit just described. In contrast to the incomplete and scattered vessels frag- 
ments present in the deposit discussed previously, this deposit contained several 
whole and partial vessels, suggesting a different type of ritual event. Four restor- 
able vessels and several partial vessels were also encountered in the deposit, as 
well as two unusual Savana Orange: Rejolla Variety stirrup-spouted vessels. All 
of the whole and partial vessels were serving wares, suggesting that this deposit 
may reflect communal feasting debris. Of special interest was a plate broken in 
half with a jade bead purposely placed on top, as well as a deer mandible and 
scapula, several sherds, a broken mano, and the inner core of a conch shell. The 
ceramic artifacts suggest a date around the transition from the early to late Middle 
Formative (700-600 B.C.). 


Transition to the Late Middle Formative (Late-Facet Jenney Creek) 


Evidence that the Str. B1 locus continued to function as a sacred place into the 
late Middle Formative is suggested by another rebuilding episode. Str. B1-4th was 
built directly above Str. B1-5th. This building was a single-tier rectangular platform 
with an inset staircase and an extended basal platform. Str. B1-4th was decorated 
with a stucco mask facade (see Figure 6.5), the earliest architectural mask yet dis- 
covered within the Maya lowlands (M. Brown 2003; M. Brown and Garber 1998). 
The ceramic material associated with the structure dates to the transition from the 
early to late Middle Formative (Late-Facet Jenney Creek phase), a date confirmed 
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by an uncalibrated radiocarbon date (Beta-103959) of 2480 +/- 50 BP, calibrated to 
790-405 B.C. (2 sigma). 

The summit surface of Str. B1-4th was heavily burned and the mask facade was 
desecrated in antiquity, possibly indicating activity related to warfare (M. Brown 
and Garber 2003). Unfortunately, no iconographic evidence could be recovered 
from the mask facade. Even without the detailed iconography, a mask flanking a 
Middle Formative platform strongly suggests profound political transformations 
and the development of social inequalities, bolstered ideologically by the use of 
public architecture to legitimize the elevated status of the emerging elite. During 
the Late Formative, stucco mask façades were a common architectural decoration 
and mode of communication throughout the Maya lowlands. Although icono- 
graphic themes varied from site to site, these masks share certain elements, which 
we can interpret with the help of later ethnographic and ethnohistoric information 
to have expressed ideas about the Maya worldview. The widespread mask tradition 
appears to have had basic underlying themes related to creation and communica- 
tion with the supernatural. The advent of massive architecture decorated with 
stucco masks, as well as the triadic form of ceremonial architecture, has often been 
suggested to coincide with the development of the institution of kingship (Freidel 
and Schele 1988; Garber et al. 2004; Hansen 1992). 

Until recently, evidence suggested that ceremonial buildings with architectural 
decoration and well-defined sacred place emerged abruptly in the Late Formative. 
It was also thought that prior to the Late Formative there was little evidence for 
material implements of power used to legitimate an elite status. The discovery 
of a Middle Formative mask at Blackman Eddy indicates that Late Formative and 
Classic architectural decoration actually evolved out of an earlier mask tradition and 
hence that the material symbol system of kingship had antecedents in the Middle 
Formative. We do not necessarily believe the institution of kingship was present 
at this time, but we would argue that the ideological foundations upon which the 
institution of kingship were later built were being laid. Clearly, the early inhabitants 
were inscribing new meaning to the already established sacred place, which, in turn, 
communicated symbolic messages related to the social order of the community. 

This transformation of meaning is further illustrated by the following rebuild- 
ing episode at Str. B1. Str. B1-3rd was erected above Str. B1-4th and marks a shift 
in construction materials and architectural style involving an increase in labor and 
material investment (M. Brown and Garber 2000; Garber et al. 2004). This con- 
struction phase, represented by Str. B1-3rd, involved six additions to the original 
structure, four of which date to the Late Formative (Figure 6.6). The earliest three 
subphases, B1-3rd-g, B1-3rd-f, and B1-3rd-e, date to the late Middle Formative and 
indicate a dramatic increase in rebuilding activities. The six additions to the basal 
platform doubled the height of the structure, and an outset staircase was added 
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to the final phase, Str. B1-3rd-a. With this addition, the structure rose about 3.4 m 
above the plaza surface. Although this building was relatively small compared with 
other Late Formative pyramids in the Maya lowlands, it was finely constructed. 
The fact that the inhabitants chose to continue building on the already sacred place 
speaks to the importance of this location to the community of Blackman Eddy. 
Social memory of this sacred place established centuries before was utilized by the 
leaders of the community to further sanctify their exalted position. 

The basal platform of Str. B1-3rd (Str. B1-3rd-g) was a large rectangular struc- 
ture with outset platforms that flank an inset staircase. These platforms were con- 
structed of large monolithic cut limestone blocks and appear to have functioned as 
a formal performance space. The increased height and the presence of small outset 
platforms would have limited the number of individuals who could participate in 
the ritual activities. 

An interesting ritual deposit was located on the summit of the basal platform. 
This deposit was clustered in three distinct areas and consisted of several whole 
and partial vessels dating to the late Middle Formative, numerous riverine bivalve 
and jute shells, a chert blade, faunal remains including rodent bones, and carbon 
fragments. Overall, this deposit is similar in form to earlier feasting deposits asso- 
ciated with the construction of new architectural phases, indicating a continued 
emphasis on communal rituals. Yet the deposit was found in three distinct clusters, 
possibly representing a more restricted version of the earlier form of ritual feast- 
ing, and it may reflect ritual offerings of food verses communal feasting. In any 
case, the deposit represents the last ritual event placed above platform surfaces 
within the Str. B1 sequence. 


Reinventing Sacred Place in the Late Formative (Barton Creek Phase] 


Str. B1-3rd-d signals a change in architectural style to a more pyramidal form. 
The pyramidal form is significant, as it emphasizes the importance of vertical sepa- 
ration from the plaza surface. This form of architecture limited physical and visual 
access to ritual activity and performance that would have occurred on the summit 
of the building, which further emphasized the sacred nature of the place. Evidence 
discussed later indicates a shift in ritual behavior as well. A single Joventud Red ves- 
sel was placed in front of the building intrusively into the associated plaza surface 
and appears to be associated with Str. B1-3rd-d. The single-vessel dedication cache 
is important because it signals a change in ritual behavior from communal ritual 
feasting to a more restrictive form of caching behavior, a shift that appears for the 
first time at the end of the late Middle Formative and in contexts associated with 
public architecture. Caches placed in public buildings and under associated plaza 
surfaces became the dominant form of ritual deposits during the Late Formative 
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and Classic periods as opposed to deposits placed on top of, between, and in front 
of platforms. This type of intrusive caching behavior was associated with early 
domestic buildings within the Str. B1 sequence; however, this is the first exam- 
ple associated with public architecture. This is an important point, as the caching 
behavior indicates that certain individuals were able to imbue these buildings with 
life as if it were a domestic building or their house. It appears that prior to this 
change the building was sanctified through communal activity. This shift in ritual 
activity suggests that at this point certain individuals were intricately connected to 
the sacred place and were seen by the community as having both the power and 
the ability to sanctify and terminate sacred place through ritual activity. 

Interestingly, this intrusive caching pattern is seen at other sites in Belize as 
well. For example, at Las Ruinas de Arenal, a plaza dedicatory cache dating to the 
Late Formative was found beneath the plaza surface in front of Str. 1-3rd (Taschek 
and Ball 1999). Awe (1985) noted that at the site of Caledonia, ceramic vessels were 
the central objects in Classic-period caches, while Thompson (1931) mentioned a 
similar pattern at the site of Mountain Cow. The fact that caching behavior changes 
from large, wide-open displays of dedication involving the community to elabo- 
rate materials placed in restricted locations that were hidden from the community 
by being buried either in buildings or beneath plaza surfaces indicates that the elite 
were purposely setting themselves apart from the community by restricting par- 
ticipation in sacred rituals. Baines and Yoffee (1998, 2000) have suggested that high 
culture is restrictive in nature, and to maintain its exclusivity it must be formalized 
through ritual. They state that “many richly communicative objects are deposited 
in places where no one could ever apprehend their communication” (Baines and 
Yoffee 1998:236). This shift in ritual behavior strengthens the elite ties to the sacred 
place established early in the history of a community and reinforces their ties to 
the supernatural, further legitimizing their elevated status. 

Str. B1-3rd was expanded several times, increasing the structure’s height. 
These additions represent an investment of more labor and material goods in pub- 
lic architecture, possibly as a result of elite competition with neighboring commu- 
nities. There appears to have been substantial expansion in labor costs as a result 
of the increased size of the structure and the quarrying and transportation of the 
monolithic stones used in construction to the top of the hill where the site of 
Blackman Eddy is situated. 


Transformation of Sacred Place in the Terminal Late Formative and Early 
Classic (Floral Park and Hermitage Phases) 


The continued rebuilding effort at the location of Str. B1 illustrates the lon- 
gevity of this sacred place within the social memory of the community, as well as 
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the knowledge of that memory by the elite. Elites used this special place within 
the constructed landscape to further legitimize their role within the sociopolitical 
system. An example of this use is the construction of Str. B1-2nd, which marks a 
significant change in the sequence with the addition of large stucco mask facades 
flanking the central staircase of the pyramid. These masks were quite elaborate 
and differed from the earlier architectural decoration associated with Str. B1-4th, as 
they were associated with the pyramidal form of architecture and displayed icono- 
graphic symbols related to the Maya creation story. The presence of this form of 
architectural decoration, as discussed previously, signals a notable change in social 
order probably involving the creation of the formalized institution of kingship. Str. 
B1-2nd has two subphases; an earlier version dating to the Terminal Formative and 
the later version dating to the Early Classic (Figure 6.7). 

Although the lower mask of Str. B1-2nd was not well preserved, the icono- 
graphic theme of the upper mask can be readily interpreted as a head emerging 
from a bowl in profile (Figure 6.8). We have suggested elsewhere (Garber, Brown, 
and Reilly 2000; Garber et al. 2004) that this represents the head of the father of 
the Hero Twins, who was decapitated by the lords of the underworld in the Maya 
creation narrative. The B1-2nd mask illustrates the head of First Father emerging 
from a bowl or a portal place, an event through which the severed head was trans- 
formed into the Maize God (Garber, Brown, and Reilly 2000). The bowl represents 
a bloodletting bowl from which the head is emerging. Bowls with bloodletting 
paraphernalia placed inside are common within the corpus of Classic Maya ico- 
nography (Freidel, Schele, and Parker 1993). Bloodletting bowls were perceived as 
an ol, or portal (Freidel, Schele, and Parker 1993; Garber, Brown, and Reilly 2000). 
Freidel and colleagues (1993:215) have stated that the “[o]l was the name of the 
Classic-period god pot, but more important, it was the name of one of the most 
important portals used in the vision rites.” 

The Maize God is often depicted emerging from a bowl or canoe within the 
corpus of Classic Maya art. Also of importance, three stucco dot elements, pos- 
sibly reflecting the three stones of creation, are located on the bowl beneath the 
head. The three stones of creation symbolically reflect the hearthstones at the cen- 
ter of a Maya household, which, in turn, represent the centering of the cosmos 
and the separation of the earth and sky at the moment of creation (Freidel, Schele, 
and Parker 1993). The Maize God is intimately associated with Classic Maya divine 
kingship, a fact that highlights the importance of this iconographic display on Str. 
B1-2nd (Brown 2003). Such decoration on the architecture clearly communicates 
the significance of sacrifice and bloodletting rituals, which in turn help maintain 
the social order. The ruler would perform sacred rituals on this building, linking 
himself to the supernatural and thus legitimizing his role within the community. 
Clearly, the placement of this structure at this sacred location within the built land- 
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Structure B2-2nd-a 


Structure B1-2nd-b 


6.7 Isometric Reconstruction of Str. B1-2nd, Blackman Eddy. 


scape at Blackman Eddy was important. The ruler was able to integrate the social 
memory and the idea of sacred place into special ritual performance that linked 
him to both the ancestors and the supernatural. By using symbolic messages dis- 
played on the ceremonial architecture as well as ritual performances, the ruler both 
sanctified and legitimized the community's new social order. 

The ritual deposits associated with Str. B1-2nd further illustrate the restricted 
nature of the newly defined sacred place. Of special interest is a cache placed 
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6.8 Str. B1-2nd Upper Mask Facade. 


beneath the plaza surface in front of Str. B1-2nd, apparently to dedicate the initial 
construction of the pyramid, Str. B1-2nd-b. The cache consisted of an infant buried 
in a partial crypt with a Protoclassic vessel in its lap. Although poor preservation 
precluded determining the cause of death, infant sacrifices were commonly used 
in dedication rituals during the Classic period, and it is plausible that this infant was 
sacrificed to consecrate Str. B1-2nd-b. 

Str. B1-2nd apparently supported a massive superstructure. On the upper 
tier behind the mask facade we found a large circular posthole that suggests the 
presence of an enormous superstructure or scaffold. That kind of superstructure 
would have further increased and emphasized the height of the ceremonial build- 
ing, which, in turn, would have displayed the power and wealth of the ruler. This 
vertical shaft is almost identical to the ones encountered on 5C-2nd at Cerros, indi- 
cating that this was a widespread form of ritual display. 

Other construction activities at Plaza A at Blackman Eddy indicate the con- 
tinued display of power and wealth to affirm the role of the ruler. In the Early 
Classic a carved stela was erected, the ballcourt was rebuilt and enlarged, and a 
formal E-Group was constructed. A number of elite residential units were con- 
structed at this time as well. This evidence demonstrates that rebuilding activities 
were focused at other parts of the site while construction at the location of Str. B1 
halted temporarily, as discussed later. 
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Classic-Period Hiatus and Reuse of Str. B1 


Str. B1-2nd appears to have been abandoned during the late Early Classic 
(Hermitage phase) and the early part of the subsequent Late Classic (Tiger Run 
phase). Only traces of paint and stucco were left on the building, indicating that 
it was left exposed to the elements for an extended period of time. Two distinct 
deposits of material culture were encountered dating to the Late Classic. These 
deposits appear to have been dumped on the side of Str. B1-2nd during the period 
of abandonment (Pagliaro, Garber, and Stanton 2000). Although the building 
was abandoned for approximately 200 years, it appears that the inhabitants still 
returned to this sacred location to perform ritual activities. The aforementioned 
deposits consisted of a dense lens of ceramic material, faunal remains, marine 
shell objects, numerous obsidian blades, mano and metate fragments, ceramic 
figurines and whistles, chert bifaces, cores, flakes, and numerous riverine bivalve 
and jute shells. It also contained several pieces of greenstone. The fact that a 
number of these artifacts were found whole suggests that they were still quite 
usable. 

We suggest that these deposits may reflect ceremonial rituals occurring at the 
historical source of ideological power located at the northern end of the site (Str. 
B1). The social memory of this place remained important to the site’s inhabitants, 
although they chose to leave the place in a state of decay. Interestingly, the two 
deposits were separated by a lens of sediment, indicating a considerable time lapse 
between the two ritual events. Preliminary analysis of the ceramic material from 
both deposits indicates a Late Classic date, which suggests that these deposits were 
placed in the alleyway after Str. B1-2nd was no longer in use but prior to the con- 
struction of Str. B1-1st. Construction within Plaza A at the site did continue during; 
the Late Classic. This suggests that Str. B1 was left vacant while other buildings 
were being erected and rebuilt elsewhere at the site. The ritual significance of the 
location remained, however, as demonstrated by the deposits dumped in the alley- 
way between Str. B1-2nd and Str. B2 located directly to the east. Str. B2 appears 
to have first been constructed during the Middle Formative and rebuilt in similar 
stages as Str. B1 through the Late Formative and Early Classic. It appears that Str. 
B2 also had a hiatus of construction during the early Late Classic. 

The final construction phase of Str. B1 (B1-1st) was erected hastily after this 
hiatus. Because of deterioration and poor preservation, however, little is known 
about this final phase. Excavations suggest it was probably a two-tier pyramidal 
structure reaching a height of approximately 4.2 m over the associated plaza 
surface and that it was poorly built. The use of finely cut limestone masonry of 
variable sizes (Garber, Reilly, and Glassman 1995) suggests that the pyramid was 
erected so quickly that building stones were borrowed from previous construction 
phases and possibly from other abandoned structures at the site. 
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By the Late Classic, Blackman Eddy was a minor polity in the sociopolitical 
landscape of the Belize Valley. The final construction of Str. B1 may reflect one last 
effort on the part of its rulers to proclaim their authority. Shortly thereafter, during 
the Terminal Classic, the site was abandoned, but not without extensive evidence 
of abandonment activities. 

An interesting terminal deposit was encountered at the base of Str. B1-1st. 
This deposit consisted of a dense lens of sherds, similar to terminal deposits found 
at Ontario Village (Garber et al. 1994) and Floral Park (M. Brown et al. 1996; 
Glassman, Conlon, and Garber 1995). At Floral Park, Str. A1 was the ritual focus of 
the site and dates to the Late Classic. Excavations at this structure exposed literally 
tens of thousands of sherds dumped down the centerline of the building. Str. A1 
at Ontario Village exhibited a similar pattern, with hundreds of sherds dumped 
down the centerline of this Late Classic pyramid. At all three sites, no faunal mate- 
rial was encountered in the deposits, suggesting they did not consist of transposed 
midden. Evidence suggests that these deposits represent the final act of termina- 
tion by the community prior to the abandonment of the entire site. The deposit 
dumped down the centerline of Str. B1-1st appears to have been the closing ritual 
act at the ceremonial center that in essence “deactivated” this sacred place of the 
site. No further construction was encountered on Str. B1 or elsewhere at the site. 
This final ritual termination speaks to the significance of this special place on the 
landscape. It appears that the community as a whole may have participated in this 
ritual termination, as evidenced by the large number of smashed ceramic vessels 
present. This event symbolically represents the death not only of the main ceremo- 
nial building and established sacred place on the landscape but also of the site in 
general. Basically, the birth, life, death, and rebirth cycle that was present for over 
2,000 years was terminated, and the inhabitants disengaged themselves from the 
sacred landscape. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION 


The 2,000-year architectural sequence from Blackman Eddy provides an important 
case study for Maya researchers examining processes related to the establishment, 
reuse, and rebuilding of sacred place within a community, as well as the abandon- 
ment and termination of a long-established sacred place within the built landscape. 
As an example, Str. B1 provides a diachronic look at processes that reflect the rise of 
complexity and changes within the sociopolitical system. A detailed investigation 
of the superimposed construction phases of Str. B1 documents the initial building 
and rebuilding of ceremonial architecture at a specific location at the site. 

The founding of this sacred place dates to the end of the Early Formative. Yet 
the site was continually reused through the Terminal Classic. This continuity is 
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evident even during a hiatus of construction activity between the late Early Classic 
and the early Late Classic. The inhabitants continued to use the sacred location for 
ritual purposes, as seen through the deposits discussed here. The fact that Str. B1 
was a sacred place is evident through continual rebuilding of monumental build- 
ings and sanctification of those buildings through ritual activities. The social con- 
struction and reuse of a sacred place was an important component within the built 
environment of the site. Further, the social memory of this structure connected 
the sacred past with the present. 

We might suggest that the northern position of Str. B1 linked this build- 
ing to the ancestral realm, as proposed by Ashmore (1991). Yet we can say with 
more certainty that early in the Str. B1 sequence the architecture consisted of low, 
broad platforms associated with the remains of feasting and communal rituals. 
Social participation in these communal feasting rituals sanctified the special loca- 
tion of, and inscribed meaning within, the sacred place. These early rectangular 
platforms appear to have functioned as integrative facilities within the social land- 
scape. Through time, emerging elites may have set themselves apart by gather- 
ing more prestige items and gaining control over the organization of communal 
rituals. Through these efforts, individuals were able to limit access to ideologi- 
cal power sources, sacred place, and associated ritual activities. Ritual activity was 
also transformed to purposely restrict participation and reinforce the importance 
of the emerging elites. Communal feasting ceased with the introduction of the 
pyramidal form of architecture. Subfloor caches appeared for the first time in the 
public architectural sequence. These caches imbued the architecture with life and 
were restricted from the view of the community at large (placed below summits 
and plaza surfaces). Monumental architecture was clearly an observable aspect of 
the social landscape, which provided meaningful messages through social memory 
of place. Through time, these sacred places became part of the collective memory 
of the society. Rebuilding above the established sacred place provided a means for 
emerging elites to reinforce their elevated status by manipulating and projecting 
ideologically related messages pertaining to the social order of the community. 
By gaining control over the access to these sacred places and reinventing ritual 
activities to restrict participation, emerging elites were able to legitimize their role 
within the society. Through this process, they were able to connect themselves 
with the supernatural and reinforce their legitimization through the manipulation 
of social memory. 

Itis also evident that through termination rituals the inhabitants of Blackman 
Eddy were able to deactivate the established sacred place. Clearly, this location 
was important to the community, as it was the only building with evidence for 
elaborate abandonment termination rituals. It was also the only place on the con- 
structed landscape that was continually rebuilt for over 2,000 years. This speaks 
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to the significance of this special place, which was established by the first settlers 
and sanctified through communal ritual feasting events and then transformed by 
emerging elites as a sacred location to convene with the supernatural. 


NOTE 


1. The importance of defining and marking sacred place is not limited to the Maya 
lowlands. For example, Adler (2002:207) has noted the consistent placement and replace- 
ment of community architecture in the American Southwest. He argues that the placement 
and replacement of monumental architecture created a sense of place that transcended the 
lives of the individuals within a community. 
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Anatomy of a Post-Collapse Society 


Identity and Interaction in Early Postclassic Copán 


T. Kam Manahan 


The Copán Valley has been the locus of human settlement since at least the Middle 
Formative (1000-300 B.C.) and probably earlier (W. Fash 2001; Gordon 1898; 
Longyear 1948). While almost all settlement visible today within the valley floor 
dates to Copán's Late Classic Coner-phase (A.D. 600-900) florescence, excavations 
within elite residential compounds such as the Scribe's Palace (Group 9N-8) have 
revealed occupational sequences spanning millennia (W. Fash 2001; Webster, Fash, 
and Abrams 1986). People's perceptions of, and interactions with, earlier archi- 
tecture and monuments manifested themselves in diverse ways during the Late 
Classic within the site center. One poignant example concerns the case of Stela 63, 
likely commissioned by Copan’s founder K’inich Yax K’uk’ Mo’ and the site’s earli- 
est known hieroglyphic monument. The monument was eventually moved from 
its original location and reset within a structure buried inside the Hieroglyphic 
Stairway around 250 years after its dedication date as a final act of veneration over- 
seen by the founder's descendants (W. Fash 2001:81). 

While this act and many others documented archaeologically within the site 
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center likely served to connect distant dynasts and emphasize continuity through 
time, this chapter takes as its focus the poorly documented Early Postclassic Ejar 
phase (A.D. 950-1100) to demonstrate an entirely different permutation of interac- 
tion with the past, one that resembles less veneration and more appropriation and 
transformation. I present the Ejar-phase data and contrast them with the preced- 
ing Coner phase, concluding that fundamental differences exist between the two 
phases that cannot be accounted for through internal models of culture change. 
Although a legacy of diffusionist-fueled suppositions has soured efforts at explor- 
ing interaction along cultural boundaries, the data from Copán require that we at 
least consider models of population replacement. As well, the physical and cul- 
tural setting of the Copán Valley along the southeastern Mesoamerican periphery 
strengthens the argument that the final phase may represent a complete break in 
the occupational sequence of the site and a reoccupation by a probable foreign 
population (Manahan 2003a, 2003b, 2004). 

While the impact of the political collapse of Copán on the general popu- 
lace continues to be a source of contention (cf. W. Fash, Andrews, and Manahan 
2004a; Manahan 2004; Manahan and Canuto n.d.; Webster 2002; Webster, Freter, 
and Gonlin 2000; Webster, Freter, and Storey 2004), data from within the site 
center document a pattern of deliberate burning and destruction among some 
of the most significant civic and religious structures at the site immediately pre- 
ceding their final abandonment (E. Andrews and Fash 1992; W. Fash, Andrews, 
and Manahan 2004a). The violent events associated with the demise of the Copán 
dynasty and the lack of evidence for any subsequent occupation together suggest 
that the site was abandoned within approximately 50-100 years following dynastic 
collapse, or between A.D. 850 and 900 (W. Fash, Andrews, and Manahan 2004a). In 
this chapter I argue that this postulated brief hiatus between Classic and Postclassic 
occupations likely represents a cultural divide as well as a temporal one. 


POST-COLLAPSE SOCIETIES AND THE COLLAPSE OF COPAN 


I term this Ejar occupation a post-collapse society to emphasize several key traits 
and to distinguish these groups from other situations in which post-collapse pop- 
ulations share a great deal of continuity with those preceding collapse. At their 
most basic, post-collapse societies can be defined as less socially complex groups 
of limited size and scale found reoccupying the remains of otherwise abandoned 
urban centers in the wake of collapse. These groups represent secondary occupa- 
tions temporally separated from the pre-collapse occupation by the collapse pro- 
cess. The occupation consists of the expression of a new group identity readily 
(although perhaps not wholly) distinct from the fallen status quo. This expression 
of identity may originate from some previously suppressed faction within the area 
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or may derive from an entirely new group to the region, the result of population 
movements that ensued during the chaos of political collapse. While this definition 
lends itself to the Classic Maya collapse, the phenomenon may be equally appli- 
cable to other groups and periods. 

Archaeologically, the remains of these occupations are quite ephemeral and 
limited in scope. The reoccupation of site centers typically involves limited con- 
struction. Often, existing architecture is pressed into service and given new func- 
tions. Elite civic structures and temples may become simple residences, with mid- 
dens accumulating in the corners of previously pristine rooms. These activities 
may be familiar to most, as they have traditionally been attributed to the work of 
squatters or pilgrims (e.g., Longyear 1952; Morley 1920). Yet this depiction obscures 
perhaps one of the most fascinating aspects of post-collapse societies: the innova- 
tive nature of their interactions with the built environment. These short-lived occu- 
pations encompass a range of new activities that may relate as much about how 
these groups perceived themselves as about how they perceived the past. 

New evidence from the short-lived Ejar-phase post-collapse society, beginning 
approximately a century after the collapse of the Copán dynasty, demonstrates 
its interactions with past remains in ways quite distinct from the Late Classic evi- 
dence. In contrast to Classic-period rituals of veneration, I suggest that the interac- 
tions of Early Postclassic inhabitants with abandoned structures and monuments 
can be characterized as a transformation of symbols from abandoned ideologies 
into new sources of political, social, and ideological power. 

In the case of Copan, the data suggest that differences are great enough 
between pre- and post-collapse populations to merit consideration of the pos- 
sibility that the two populations shared no cultural continuities and perhaps are 
indicative of distinct populations. The distinctions seen in the post-collapse soci- 
ety include different ways of organizing space both within the house and on the 
community level, production of unique forms of ceramic and lithic implements 
compared with previous types, and the unique ways in which the group interacted 
with the abandoned Classic-period remains. 

Groups residing amid otherwise abandoned urban centers form an interest- 
ing cultural phenomenon that has been documented in the Maya lowlands and 
beyond. These groups are generally less hierarchically integrated and consist of 
more limited populations than the societies that originally constructed the archi- 
tecture the post-collapse populations inhabit. I label these groups post-collapse 
societies to recognize that (1) in the broadest theoretical terms, these otherwise 
disparate groups hold many aspects of social, political, economic, and ritual orga- 
nization in common; and (2) their existence by definition is directly tied to the col- 
lapse of the centralized elite authority that plagued almost all urbanized areas of 
the southern Maya lowlands at the end of the Late Classic. 
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Post-abandonment activities in the Maya lowlands have received some atten- 
tion (cf. Bey, Hanson, and Ringle 1997; Rice 1986, 1987; Rice and Rice 1985, 2004). 
Little has been done, however, in the way of examining these groups as related 
variants of a broader sociopolitical pattern that was repeated throughout the Maya 
lowlands in the aftermath of political dissolution. Perhaps some oversight initially 
can be attributed to a lack of interest in “unsealed” deposits, as these terminal occu- 
pations may be poorly preserved and lack clear stratigraphy, leading to their confla- 
tion with collapse debris by early archaeologists focused on clearing and restoring 
architecture. Decades of subsequent investigations, however, have documented the 
remains of post-collapse societies from many Classic Maya centers including Tikal, 
Caracol, Quiriguá, and now Copán (A. Chase and D. Chase 2004; Pendergast 1979; 
Sharer 1985; Shook 1958). Yet overall, treatments have tended more toward dis- 
missing data from these post-collapse occupations as sui generis curiosities rather 
than considering them to be potentially informative, unique cultural products of 
collapse that merit further study. Thus Postclassic activities, including offerings 
within Classic temples and shallow burials recovered in partially collapsed rooms, 
have traditionally been attributed to passing pilgrims without much consideration 
of the potential social and ideological significance of these acts (see also Hansen, 
Howell, and Guenter, Chapter 2, this volume). Similarly, living debris from these 
post-collapse occupations has been dismissed as the work of squatters, with little 
exploration of the chronological, political, economic, and social ramifications of 
the occupations. Instead, I argue that post-collapse societies hold great potential 
for reconstructing collapse processes and understanding the dramatic transforma- 
tions entailed, since these groups’ existence by definition manifested a direct tie to 
the collapse. 

In the Maya lowlands, perhaps the best-known attempt to correlate identity 
with style comes from the application of the concept of site-unit intrusion (Willey 
and Lathrap 1956) for a postulated invasion by Putin Maya along the upper Pasión 
drainage (J. Graham 1973; Thompson 1970; Willey 1973, 1990). In retrospect, this 
model relied on overly narrow criteria for identifying possible foreign populations in 
the archaeological record, limiting it to the presence of certain imported fine paste 
wares and “foreign”-looking iconography on several stelae from Seibal (R. Adams 
1971; J. Graham 1973; Sabloff 1973; Willey 1990). The rejection of this invasion 
hypothesis, however, has meant that the concept of correlating material cultures 
with ethnically distinct populations is a red herring in Maya archaeology today. 

Subsequent research on the topic of ethnicity and identity in the material 
record from around the globe over the last several decades suggests that the cor- 
relation between ethnic identities and their material remains is complex and poorly 
understood (W. Adams 1979; Barth 1969; Conkey 1990; Hodder 1978, 1982; S. Jones 
1997; Renfrew 1977; Shennan 1978; Wiessner 1983; Wobst 1977). On a more posi- 
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tive tone, some have argued that it is nonetheless possible to cautiously proceed 
toward an understanding of ethnicity in the archaeological record since ultimately 
variations between groups are patterned and therefore not random (S. Jones 1997). 
Unlike the Pasión drainage, Copan’s unique geographic setting along the south- 
eastern Maya periphery places it on a linguistic and cultural frontier, albeit a nebu- 
lous and diffuse one, with the complex chiefdoms of central Honduras (Campbell 
1977; W. Fash and Stuart 1991; Joesink-Mandeville 1987; R. Joyce 1986; Schortman 
1986, 1989; Schortman and Nakamura 1991; Schortman and Urban 1994; Urban 
and Schortman 1986). These groups were likely ancestral to Lenca speakers inhab- 
iting the area at the time of Spanish contact. The complex relationship between 
Copan and its neighbors to the south and east has not been fully explored, and 
the dynamics between groups from Copan and the periphery during the Early 
Postclassic has not been previously addressed. In this chapter I postulate that 
even the ways in which the post-collapse society interacted with the abandoned 
Classic environment were culturally patterned. As such, the post-collapse society 
constructed an identity much more closely affiliated with contemporary groups 
from central Honduras than with Classic-period Copanecos. The identities are so 
similar, it is argued, that the post-collapse society was likely intrusive to the Copan 
Valley, suggesting that the vast majority of the Late Classic population rapidly fled 
or perished in the wake of political collapse. 


ARCHAEOLOGY OF A POST-COLLAPSE SOCIETY 


Historically, evidence from Early Postclassic Copan has been exceedingly rare. The 
Peabody and Carnegie projects found very limited traces of post-collapse occupa- 
tions within the Acropolis and the Principal Group (Longyear 1952). In the subse- 
quent decades of intensive research, little new Early Postclassic material has been 
identified. The only significant discovery of Early Postclassic activity came from 
Ballcourt B, located 150 m south of the Acropolis (W. Fash and Lane 1983). The 
scarcity of data from the Early Postclassic Ejar phase (A.D. 950-1100) has been 
one of the primary reasons the collapse of Copan has been a source of ongo- 
ing contention, a debate that is beyond the scope of this chapter (Braswell 1992; 
W. Fash 1983; W. Fash and Sharer 1991; W. Fash, Andrews, and Manahan 2004a; 
Freter 1992; Longyear 1952; Manahan 1996, 2003a, 2004; Morley 1920; Webster 
and Freter 1990a, 1990b; Webster, Freter, and Gonlin 2000; Webster, Freter, and 
Rue 1993; Webster, Freter, and Storey 2004). 

In a search for more elusive Early Postclassic evidence, I initiated the Copan 
Postclassic Archaeological Project (CPAP) in 1995, focusing on the residential area 
known as the Bosque near Ballcourt B (Figure 7.1). The culmination of the proj- 
ect has been the identification and documentation of the first Early Postclassic 
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7.1 Map of Central Copán Showing CPAP Study Area in Relation to the Principal Group. Area 
within the Box Is Enlarged in Figure 7.2. 


settlement known from Copán, situated in the dense area of Late Classic settle- 
ment to the south of the Acropolis. These Early Postclassic structures are centered 
within the area delimited by Ballcourt B to the north and the Río Copán to the east 
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and south. The short-lived community was founded in the second half of the tenth 
century A.D. and was rapidly abandoned within a few generations. The material 
remnants of the post-collapse society are (1) so distinct from anything seen during 
the Late Classic in the Copán Valley and (2) so similar to contemporaneous groups 
from central and western Honduras that they may represent a nonlocal popula- 
tion that moved into the valley during the aftermath of dynastic collapse. A closer 
examination of the post-collapse society’s settlement patterning, architecture, and 
material culture supports this interpretation. 


Settlement and Architecture 


The limited scale of the post-collapse society is attested by the fact that only 
nine structures have been identified within the Copán Valley. Several more struc- 
tures that probably dated to the Early Postclassic were lost to the erosive action of 
the Río Copán, suggesting that this settlement was slightly larger, yet likely never 
consisted of more than a few hundred people. Test excavations from over fifty 
structures within the Bosque area identified the nucleus of Early Postclassic settle- 
ment, in which six buildings delineate a large, open plaza area. After identifying 
the Early Postclassic hamlet within the Bosque, I selected a nonrandom sample of 
an additional ninety-eight structures from the map of the Copán Valley for further 
investigation. Structures selected for testing were evaluated on the basis of their 
similarity to the established Early Postclassic settlement in terms of size, propor- 
tion of surface area, and settlement pattern. The test excavations concluded with- 
out identifying a single Early Postclassic structure outside of the identified Bosque 
settlement. 

The prevailing Late Classic settlement pattern consisted of patio groups, in 
which three or four mounded structures were oriented around a small private 
courtyard. In contrast, the Early Postclassic settlement is characterized by a lin- 
ear arrangement wherein the residences ringed a large communal open area or 
were placed singularly near previously abandoned architecture (Figure 7.2). The 
only other evidence for Ejar-phase settlement comes from a single structure identi- 
fied at the otherwise Late Formative hilltop site of Los Achiotes, fifteen km away 
(Canuto 2002, 2004; Manahan and Canuto n.d.). Interestingly, the Ejar-phase settle- 
ment pattern mirrors that of Late Formative Los Achiotes and other pre-dynastic 
hilltop settlements in the Copán Valley. The Ejar settlement pattern is also consis- 
tent with that from Early Postclassic sites in central Honduras, particularly within 
the Comayagua Valley (Agurcia Fasquelle 1986; Baudez and Becquelin 1973; Dixon 
1989; R. Joyce 1986, 1991; Stone 1957). 

In fact, the similarities between Copán's Late Formative and Early Postclassic 
occupants may signify that the spheres of influence that dominated over the Copán 
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7.2 CPAP Study Area. Ejar-Phase Structures Are Labeled and Shown in Darker Line. Note 
Contrast with Coner-Phase Settlement, Shown in Gray. 


Valley shifted from highland El Salvador and central Honduras during the Late 
Formative toward the Maya lowlands following the founding of the Copan dynasty. 
The source of the strongest influence then shifted back to Honduras, particularly 
the Comayagua Valley and Lago Yojoa regions, after the collapse of dynastic rule 
(Manahan 2004; Manahan and Canuto n.d.). Copan’s location on the southeastern 
Maya periphery meant that some influence and interaction likely occurred with its 
neighbors in all directions through all time periods; however, certain periods seem 
to be typified by closer ties toward one direction than toward another. 

The architecture of the Early Postclassic structures also differs markedly from 
the ubiquitous Classic-period house mounds. All Early Postclassic structures exca- 
vated appear to have been primarily residential in function but also show evidence 
for household ritual and ceremonial activities within the house. Early Postclassic 
residences are typically long, low platforms that supported perishable superstruc- 
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tures. The buildings are typically rectangular, quite large, and seldom stand more 
than 1.5 m above the ancient ground surface. Their platforms were constructed 
from a variety of recycled building materials, probably liberated from nearby 
abandoned architecture. Exterior facades of the substructures are composed of a 
wide variety of sizes of cut- and sometimes dressed-stone blocks and even in some 
examples carved stone, all of which were placed without a trace of lime plaster. 
The fill of the substructures is typically composed of wet-laid construction con- 
taining a mix of unmodified river cobbles and cut- and some dressed-stone blocks 
and in some cases carved stone as well. The surfaces of the excavated platforms are 
composed of tamped-earth floors that sometimes bear vestiges of interior dividing 
walls. Apart from this limited evidence, traces of the perishable superstructures 
have been limited to prodigious quantities of daub, which once formed the walls 
of the superstructures. It appears that all of the structures were burned to the 
ground at the time of abandonment, thus firing the daub in the walls of the super- 
structures and greatly aiding preservation of an otherwise perishable structure. 

The architectural style of the Early Postclassic residences at Copan seems to 
be without precedent in the region. When compared with preceding Late Classic 
residential architecture, several distinctions can be made. First, the final inhabit- 
ants clearly favored surface area over elevation of their residences. Late Classic 
residential architecture may contain structures that stand two or three m above the 
ground yet yield an extremely limited interior area. In contrast, Early Postclassic 
structures seldom stand more than one m above the ground yet devote almost 
their entire area to living space. The data show that many of the day-to-day activi- 
ties conducted during the Late Classic on the patio floors were carried out in the 
Early Postclassic within the walls of the household, as excavation has revealed 
discrete activity areas for food preparation, ritual practice, and formal reception 
areas within Early Postclassic structures. This architectural style is consistent 
with contemporary patterns from Las Vegas, Tenampua, Santa Barbara, and the 
Cacaulapa Valley, all in western and central Honduras (Dixon 1989; McFarlane 
2002; Schortman et al. 1986; Stone 1957; Urban 2003). 


Material Culture 


The artifact assemblages from Early Postclassic contexts strongly suggest dras- 
tic changes in procurement, production, and consumption of material goods in 
comparison to earlier patterns. These shifts in use and procurement are consistent 
with the hypothesis that the final inhabitants of Copan shared little, if any, affinity 
with the dynastic-era population. The ceramic assemblage suggests that although 
Early Postclassic residents maintained ties to broader long-distance networks to pro- 
cure status-reinforcing elite trade wares, local production networks and traditions 
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7.3 Ejar-Phase Burial Ceramic Assemblage, Including Tohil Plumbate (center) and Las Vegas 
Polychrome (rear). 


were abandoned in the decades following the dynastic collapse. Instead, it appears 
that by the Ejar phase, ceramic technologies had shifted drastically to much more 
expedient and less standardized methods of production, discussed later. 

The chipped-stone data show a similar reversal in long-standing procurement 
and production patterns. Together the ceramic and lithic data demonstrate a com- 
plete collapse of local networks of production, specialization, and exchange. The 
Early Postclassic data reveal that craft production, largely confined to individual 
household needs, favored expediency over quality and standardization. Yet despite 
these dramatic changes in artifact assemblages, Early Postclassic residents still pro- 
cured long-distance elite trade items in quantities comparable to their neighbors 
to the east. The contrast between local and imported ceramic artifacts is perhaps 
most stark on a purely aesthetic level. The latter are composed of finely made 
examples of Tohil Plumbate, Las Vegas Polychrome, and Fine Orange wares; while 
the former consists of bulky, unevenly fired, and poorly smoothed vessels that were 
seldom adorned or decorated (Figure 7.3). 


Ejar Ceramic Complex. The Early Postclassic Ejar ceramic complex was origi- 
nally identified by Rene Viel (1983) and was limited to the presence of the elite 
trade wares mentioned without any utilitarian component, as deposits produc- 
ing these materials were limited almost exclusively to burials. Subsequent CPAP 
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has identified a distinct and complete Ejar utilitarian assemblage recovered from 
domestic contexts (see Manahan 2003a for the complete typology). These domestic 
types are also associated with imported diagnostic markers such as Tohil Plumbate 
previously defined by Viel (1983, 1993). Overall, the Ejar assemblage represents a 
marked departure from Coner (and earlier) ceramic complexes. Although local 
clays dominate the assemblage, pastes are poorly sorted. In terms of forms, sev- 
eral new vessel types appear in the Ejar complex, including pyriform jars—a form 
closely associated with the contemporary chiefdoms of central Honduras, particu- 
larly the Santa Barbara region (Schortman et al. 1986)—as well as new ritual forms, 
discussed later. No direct correlates of Coner forms continued to be produced in 
the Ejar complex, and no Ejar forms derive from Coner types. In comparison to 
the highly integrated production and distribution methods of the Coner phase 
(Bill 1997), the Ejar complex seems sloppy, expedient, and nonstandardized, with 
significant variation within types. Ejar midden deposits typically contain between 
2 and 5 percent imported trade wares, with the rest utilitarian wares. 

The group contains ritual, as well as food preparation and serving, vessels. 
Ritual vessels include hourglass-shaped incense burners, as well as ladle censers. 
Well-preserved examples of both types of vessels have been recovered from burial 
contexts. An hourglass-shaped incense burner (Figure 7.4) is decorated with post- 
fire yellow, red, and blue pigments and features a full-figure modeled warrior or 
deity. The vessel is open at both ends and contains a false bottom at its center to 
hold burning incense. Both rims of the vessel are filleted. The forms of the ritual 
subcomplex are comparable to the late facet of the Sotuta complex at Chichén 
Itza, although the particular design and motifs on the censers differ (see Cobos 
Palma 2004a). Nonritual vessel forms include comales, bowls, pyriform jars, and 
semi-hemispherical, shallow, red-slipped serving bowls. With the exception of 
the final form, vessels are almost exclusively unslipped and undecorated. Overall, 
when compared with earlier Coner assemblages, the Ejar utilitarian types show a 
high degree of divergence in terms of forms, surface treatment, standardization, 
and execution. Ejar examples are often unevenly fired, pastes are crudely sorted at 
best, and in the case of the comales, the exteriors are left unsmoothed. 


Ejar Lithic Complex. The Ejar-phase chipped-stone assemblage, like the ceram- 
ics, differs markedly from the preceding Coner complex. In terms of manufacture, 
less than 45 percent of the obsidian artifacts recovered from Ejar contexts per- 
tained to the prismatic blade industry. In contrast, approximately 75 percent of 
Coner contexts were prismatic blades (Aoyama 1995, 1999). Evidence for the local 
production of prismatic blades was not found from any Early Postclassic contexts 
at Copan (Braswell and Manahan 2001), meaning blades were either imported as 
finished objects or scavenged and reused from Coner contexts. As less than half of 
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7.4 Composite Drawing of Hourglass-Shaped Ejar Censer. Drawing by Emily M. O’Brien. 


the prismatic blades recovered in Ejar contexts exhibited pecked and ground plat- 
forms, a diagnostic of Early Postclassic production technologies, it appears that 
both strategies were utilized. This finding may have profound consequences for 
models of the collapse of Copán derived from the application of obsidian hydra- 
tion dating to prismatic blades (e.g., Freter 1988, 1992, 1994; Paine and Freter 1996; 
Webster 2002; Webster et al. 1993; Webster and Freter 1990a, 1990b; Webster, 
Freter, and Gonlin 2000). Whereas 99.6 percent of Coner obsidian artifacts came 
from the Ixtepeque source (Aoyama 1999:136), the Ejar-phase obsidian originated 
from much more diverse sources, including central Mexico. Green Mexican obsid- 
ian from the Pachuca source formed 6.6 percent of the overall obsidian assemblage 
and as much as 14 percent within midden contexts. Similarly, small but signifi- 
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cant quantities of obsidian from sources such as Ucareo, La Esperanza, San Martin 
Jilotepeque, and El Chayal were also present. The particular suite of exotic obsid- 
ian sources present is comparable to assemblages from Chichén Itza (Braswell 
1998). Finally, the Ejar assemblage contains a disproportionately high percentage 
of bifacial projectile points made of both obsidian and local chert. Excavation of 
Str. 11L-77 alone yielded 100 projectile points from that single building, or 4 per- 
cent of the overall chipped-stone assemblage. 

Together the ceramic and lithic data demonstrate a complete collapse of local 
production and exchange networks and craft specialization. The Early Postclassic 
data suggest that production of ceramics and lithics became extremely expedi- 
ent in nature, with no specialization, and was carried out on a household level. 
These traits distinguish the Ejar phase from the preceding Coner phase and show 
no direct evolutionary relationship between the complexes. Yet despite these dra- 
matic changes in artifact assemblages, Early Postclassic residents were still able 
to procure long-distance elite trade items in significant quantities. In this sense, 
one could argue that the post-collapse society was much more actively involved in 
interregional interaction than was the relatively introverted Classic-period Coner- 
phase occupation. 


Relative and Chronometric Dating 


The Ejar-phase structures have been dated by both chronometric techniques 
and the presence of diagnostic Early Postclassic ceramic and lithic markers. The 
inhabitants of the structures utilized both imported fine-paste ceramics and a 
fully developed utilitarian pottery assemblage, dating to the Early Postclassic Ejar 
ceramic phase in the local pottery sequence, as discussed previously. 

In terms of dating the final occupation of the site, Viel (1993) suggested a 
short span for the Early Postclassic Ejar phase from A.D. 950 to 1000, based on 
the largely ephemeral occupation known at the time. This interval corresponds 
well to the height of distribution of Tohil Plumbate, the wane of Fine Orange 
wares in the southeastern periphery, and the spread of Las Vegas Polychrome, as 
seen in the Rio Blanco phase at Los Naranjos (Baudez and Becquelin 1973). While 
Fine Orange is very rare in Ejar-phase middens, Tohil Plumbate and Las Vegas 
Polychrome are well represented, with the two types composing the majority of 
whole vessels recovered from burials. 

Although regional comparative dating places the Ejar ceramic complex 
squarely within the Early Postclassic phase, radiometric dating was required to 
produce chronometric dates for the Ejar occupation. Carbonized pieces of the 
wattle-and-daub walls of structures 11L-77 and 11L-141, as well as bones from the 
crypt of 11L-137, were selected for dating. Three samples were run from each 
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structure, and AMS was used for all but two of the samples. The results of the 
"C assays correspond well to the dates derived from ceramic comparisons, as cali- 
brated intercept dates range from A.D. 970 to 1085, with one outlier of A.D. 1260. 
Most intercepts fall between A.D. 990 and 1020. These chronometric dates confirm 
Viel's view of an early, short-lived Early Postclassic period at Copán. In view of 
these data, I offer an inclusive date range of A.D. 950 to 1100 and a more exclusive 
range of A.D. 975 to 1050, a span of approximately two generations, for the Ejar- 
phase occupation of Copán. 


IDENTITY AND INTERACTION IN POST-COLLAPSE COPÁN 


While these data attest to the dramatic social, political, and economic transforma- 
tions wrought by dynastic collapse, the ways in which the post-collapse society 
interacted with the abandoned Classic site center may offer the clearest glimpse at 
the identity of the society itself. Post-collapse activities within the Acropolis demon- 
strate that the area remained significant after the collapse. Perhaps more revealing, 
however, is the unique reuse of carved stone elements that originally graced some 
of the most sacred and significant structures within the Acropolis. The modes of 
interaction with these powerful vestiges of Copan’s dynastic grandeur suggest that 
the post-collapse society sought neither to venerate nor subvert the fallen dynasty. 
Instead, I argue that the post-collapse society viewed these objects not as referents 
to Copán's dynasty but instead as more generic sources of ideological and political 
capital with fluid significance that could be transformed to serve new needs. 


Architectural Reuse 


Post-collapse activity within the Principal Group is rare. While the locus of 
Early Postclassic occupation appears to have been in the Bosque area, the site cen- 
ter—particularly the Acropolis—was utilized by the post-collapse society. Evidence 
for additional terminal activities within the Acropolis likely existed, but it was 
removed without being recorded during early archaeological explorations aimed at 
liberating architecture. To date, only two Early Postclassic burials are known from 
the Principal Group, both discovered by the Carnegie Project in the early twentieth 
century. Tomb 1-40 was located within a room of Str. 10L-7, northwest of Temple 
11. Although it was labeled a tomb, no formal burial structure was recorded with 
the deposit. Rather, the burial was laid inside the abandoned room. The burial con- 
tained a Delirio Red-on-White armadillo effigy vessel (R. Joyce 1986), a tripod poly- 
chrome bowl to which Longyear (1952:44) ascribes a Chorotegan origin, an ovoid 
Plumbate jar, and a globular orange bowl that may have been Fine Orange. Tomb 
4-46 was placed in the floor of the East Court, directly on the centerline of the steps 
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leading up to Temple 22. The deposit contained a unique brown-ware tripod bowl, 
bearing effigy anthropomorphic faces on the feet and post-fire polychrome paint 
(Longyear 1952:figure 1110). Additionally, a jade bead was present in the burial. 
Also in the deposit at either end of the tomb were two tenoned serpent heads that 
originally formed the roof ornaments of Str. 10L-18 (B. Fash 1992:figure 21). 

Longyear also reported what he considered a Postclassic midden and what 
was surely a post-collapse deposit along the terrace of Temple 22 (Str. 10L-22). 
Subsequent analysis of materials from the same deposit suggests they post-date 
the collapse but precede the Ejar phase, coming from perhaps the least-understood 
period in Copan’s history (Cassandra Bill, personal communication 2001). Similar 
material was also recovered from midden material that accumulated in a shaft 
inside the interior room of Str. 10L-11, suggesting that the interior room of the 
temple served as a residence in the years after dynastic collapse. Finally, a Mixtec- 
style censer was recovered from the interior of Str. 10L-9, the western half of the 
main ballcourt in the Principal Group, Ballcourt A (Longyear 1952:figure 102k). 
Thus while the evidence is limited, the data suggest that the Acropolis and the 
area immediately around it endured limited use following dynastic collapse. The 
temples may have been reused as residences, and the architecture was certainly 
reused for interment of the dead. As the existence of the post-collapse settlement 
south of the Principal Group was not known, these Early Postclassic deposits were 
attributed to the result of pilgrimages to the site center after its abandonment 
(Longyear 1952). 

As significant as where evidence for post-collapse activities has been found is 
where it has not. In contrast to the clear reuse within the Principal Group, the liter- 
ally thousands of residential structures excavated at Copan do not contain a single 
shred of evidence to suggest that the structures were re-inhabited or reused follow- 
ing their abandonment in the wake of dynastic collapse. The sequential pattern of 
foundation, modification, and expansion of houses and compounds in the same 
loci over thousands of years at Copan was abruptly broken following the collapse. 
Instead, all the Early Postclassic residences represented new single-component 
constructions that broke with previous patterns (Manahan 2004). While the post- 
collapse society lived in close proximity to abandoned Classic architecture, most of 
which was likely still standing, the people deliberately chose to build anew rather 
than reoccupy or modify standing abandoned architecture, quarrying the struc- 
tures for salvageable construction material. 


Reuse of Portable Objects 


Perhaps the most interesting aspect of interaction between the Early Postclassic 
population and the abandoned Classic environment concerns the deliberate reuse 
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of elements of carved stone sculptures the post-collapse society extracted from 
their original locations among Classic architecture and reset in new contexts. 
Copán is rightly famous for both the high art style its stone carvers achieved and the 
sheer quantity of carved stone sculptures. These sculptures are almost exclusively 
limited to nonportable media, appearing on building facades and stelae carved in 
the round. The post-collapse society dismantled parts of several Classic facades, 
however, making pieces of the nonportable mosaic essentially portable. 

The Copán Mosaics Project, directed by William Fash, achieved great success 
in reconstructing the facades of many of the structures in the Acropolis, for two 
principal reasons. First, the mosaics were carved in place on the building's facade 
once construction was complete. This meant the fit between stone elements was 
exact, giving researchers a technique to determine with precision which blocks fit 
together. Second, Maya stylistic conventions emphasized symmetry of the motifs 
depicted on each façade. Thus motifs often repeat themselves on both sides of the 
building and sometimes along the rear as well. These characteristics of mosaic 
stone facades that fomented their reconstruction are the same ones that allow for 
positive identification of a majority of the pieces of sculpture recovered in second- 
ary contexts among the Early Postclassic remains. 

A total of twenty-eight pieces of sculpture originally from Classic-period 
mosaics were recovered from Early Postclassic contexts. The pieces include a 
variety of motifs, including anthropomorphic and zoomorphic faces, geometric 
forms, and hieroglyphic elements. Of the twenty-eight pieces, Barbara Fash and I 
were able to identify the Classic-period structures from which twenty of the pieces 
had likely been taken and, in the case of one piece from Structure 10L-18, to locate 
the exact place on the structure’s jamb where the piece originally stood (Manahan 
2003a:365-366). The twenty sculptural elements whose provenience could be 
identified originated from only five Classic-period structures, all located in or next 
to the Acropolis and closely associated with Copan’s final dynast, Yax Pasaj Chan 
Yoaat. 

Researchers have identified several structures in and around the Acropolis 
that were violently destroyed either at the time of dynastic collapse or during its 
aftermath. Two buildings within Group 10L-2, identified as Yax Pasaj Chan Yoaat's 
residential compound, showed clear evidence of intentional burning and destruc- 
tion at the time of abandonment (E. Andrews and Fash 1992). Str. 10L-32, within 
the same compound, was decorated with a fish motif. The structure, the largest in 
the compound, has been interpreted to have been the seat of the ruling lineage (E. 
Andrews and Fash 1992; B. Fash et al. 1992). Excavation of the structure revealed 
that earlier versions of the fish motif were cached into the previous construction 
episode. Moreover, a looted tomb from the previous version of the building was 
also found. During the CPAP investigation, a carved stone fish identical not to the 
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7.5 Fish Motif Recovered from Str. 11L-137. Fish Style and Size Consistent with Similar Pieces 
Associated with Str. 10L-32-1st (see E. Andrews and Fash 1992). 


final version of the piscine motif but to the original style was recovered from the 
wall debris of Str. 11L-137, around 200 m to the south (Figure 7.5). 

Other evidence of looting comes just to the north of Group 10L-2, from Str. 
10L-18 on the southeast corner of the Acropolis. The building is the funerary 
monument of Yax Pasaj Chan Yoaat, who is thought to have been held in the very 
large tomb and antechamber in the building's core. The tomb showed clear signs 
of having been entered sometime after the collapse of the dynasty and its contents 
ransacked (Becker and Cheek 1983:410-412). This act is given greater significance 
when one considers that more of the sculptural elements recovered from post- 
collapse contexts (nine in all) originated from this structure than from any other 
Classic building. Yet although it seems appealing to try to draw a direct connection 
between the destruction events documented within the Acropolis and the reuse 
of elements of these building's carved stone facades, this possibility must be tem- 
pered by the fact that about a century separated the fall of the dynasty and the ear- 
liest Ejar evidence. Given the apparent temporal disjunction, we should consider 
the possibility that the post-collapse society merely targeted the buildings most 
heavily damaged by violence associated with the cessation of Copan’s dynastic 
rule. Whatever the case, the data demonstrate that the acquisition of these carved 
stones was both deliberate and focused on specific buildings. 

Although most contents of the tomb within Str. 10L-18 were taken, some 
fragments from broken artifacts remained in the deposit (Baudez 1983:413-420). 
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Several jade beads recovered from Early Postclassic contexts likely date to the 
Classic period and may have originated from Str. 10L-18. This possibility suggests 
that members of the post-collapse society may have been engaged in opportunistic 
foraging for portable relics of Classic-era elite culture that could have been easily 
exchanged for other prestige items. One potential line of support for this hypoth- 
esis is found in an inscribed jade portrait head recovered from the Comayagua 
Valley (Schele and Miller 1986:81). The portrait head may have belonged to Yax 
Pasaj Chan Yoaat and been included among his possessions placed in the tomb of 
10L-18. If this were the case, it may have reached the Early Postclassic center of 
Las Vegas, near where it was found in historic times, by way of exchange after the 
looting of the final ruler’s tomb. Perhaps less grandiose but more direct evidence 
can be found in the numerous Classic-period obsidian cores and blades scavenged 
by the post-collapse society and reworked into new tools. The hypothesis that 
members of the post-collapse society were actively involved in harvesting relics 
originally deposited during Classic-period ritual acts within the Principal Group 
may help explain how a relatively impoverished group was able to secure access 
to substantial quantities of relatively rare and prestigious imported goods. While 
admittedly speculative, these data certainly suggest the possibility that the post-col- 
lapse society recognized not only the ideological value of the Classic remains but 
also their intrinsic economic potential. 


Post-Collapse Contexts of Classic-Period Sculpture 


The Early Postclassic contexts in which these carved stones were discovered 
yield another piece to the puzzle. Carved stone was recovered from three specific 
contexts: (1) houses, primarily from exterior walls but also from within construc- 
tion fill; (2) burials, in which one or two pieces were incorporated into the inter- 
ment structure; and (3) benches and shrines, features unique to Str. 11L-77, each of 
which contained multiple pieces of sculpture. 

Each of the six investigated Early Postclassic structures contained at least a 
single piece of carved stone reset within the building’s walls. The most common 
pattern was of a single sculptural element reset within the exterior corners of 
the Early Postclassic substructures. Sculpture was also recovered from fill contexts 
and, in one instance, was upended and reused as a step on the stair leading into Str. 
11L-77. 

Reused Classic-period sculpture also appeared frequently in association with 
Early Postclassic burials, a fact first noted by Longyear (1952:47) in regard to Tomb 
4-46, discussed earlier. Two burials encountered during excavation, one a cist from 
Str. 11L-77 and the other a crypt from Str. 11L-137, each contained a single block 
of sculpture reused as a wall stone in the burial chamber, confirming the pattern 
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7.6 Stone Bench from Str. 11L-77 Constructed from Stone Sculptural Elements Taken from 
the Facade and Jambs of Str. 10L-18 in the Acropolis. Drawing by Emily M. O’Brien. 


identified by Longyear. Interestingly, in the case of Str. 11L-77, the sculpture had 
been placed so that the carved side faced toward another stone in the same course 
and was completely obscured from view. The carved stone from Str. 11L-137 had 
collapsed from the burial structure when the crypt was entered and damaged in 
Precolumbian times, so its original orientation was unknown. 

Perhaps the most unusual context for the deliberate reuse of sculpted stones 
comes from a possible shrine or bench constructed from six recycled pieces of 
sculpture (Figure 7.6) encountered in the construction fill just inside the rear wall 
of Str. 11L-77 on the central longitudinal axis. Of the six carved stones, one por- 
trayed the head of a zoomorphic figure, four were feathers, and the sixth showed 
feathers on one side and a hand clutching the hair of a human head on the other. 
This last piece of sculpture has been refitted to the northwest jamb of Str. 10L- 
18 in the Principal Group, and the other pieces show motifs, style, and depth of 
relief that are also consistent with the building's sculptural facade. Importantly, the 
stones were not placed onto the bench in their original order. Instead, elements of 
the original facade were removed from their contexts and placed in a seemingly 
haphazard fashion to create the feature. Indeed, this patterning suggests that post- 
collapse society members were not fluent in the iconographic language of the 
dynastic-period Copaneco elites. The Early Postclassic inhabitants did not merely 
transfer symbols of Classic Maya kingship to their residences; they created new 
statements out of these blocks tailored to the contexts of their own needs. 


REUSE AND IDENTITY: PERCEPTIONS OF PAST AND PRESENT 
The post-collapse society’s unique pattern of interaction with abandoned archi- 
tecture and reuse of carved stone elements from some of Copán's most important 
monumental buildings is at the same time intriguing and enigmatic. Although the 
destruction of these buildings at the end of the Copán dynasty may have predated 
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the Ejar phase, the post-collapse society nevertheless seized upon the damaged 
buildings as a source for ideological, and perhaps economic, capital. The ways the 
post-collapse society utilized these elements and interacted with the abandoned 
architecture offer insight into how these people perceived Copán's past and even 
themselves. 

Copan’s final inhabitants interacted with remains from the dynastic era in sev- 
eral distinct ways, reflecting perhaps their diverse perceptions of the past. Post- 
collapse peoples viewed some of the monumental architecture, particularly in 
the East Court, as suitable for habitation. They interred their dead in abandoned 
rooms and courtyards and apparently resided in at least two of the temples (10L-11 
and 10L-22 [Longyear 1952]). While the post-collapse society may have had some 
recognition of the ideological significance of this specific area of the site, the East 
Court was also the highest courtyard with the least direct access and thus the most 
defensible locale, likely a consideration during turbulent post-dynastic times. The 
post-collapse occupants changed the function of what had been the ritual center 
of Copan’s dynasty into a residential courtyard, but they did not modify that land- 
scape in any archaeologically identifiable manner. As such, they utilized the space 
for new purposes while maintaining the integrity of the architecture. 

Although members of the post-collapse society viewed some of the Classic- 
period monumental architecture as constituting appropriate living space, they 
held quite a different view of residential architecture. As discussed previously, no 
examples of rehabitation of residential compounds by Ejar-phase occupants have 
ever been found. Instead, the post-collapse society situated its structures close to 
Classic households and quarried abandoned structures to build entirely new and 
distinctive buildings. Both the short temporal gap between the fall of dynastic rule 
and the earliest Ejar-phase evidence and the fact that vaulted structures within the 
Acropolis were still standing argue against the possibility that all Classic architec- 
ture had become structurally unsuitable for reuse. Alternatively, I argue that the 
construction of new houses from scratch represents a post-collapse statement of 
identity distinct from Classic-period Copanecos. This expression of identity was 
literally cast in stone, made through the house (Manahan 2004). Houses are fun- 
damental proclamations of how people perceive and organize space and are also 
one of the most stable expressions of identity (Gillespie 2000a; R. Joyce 2000). We 
can thus interpret this particular case as a post-collapse declaration of sovereignty 
from pre-collapse populations. 

The reuse of carved stone sculptures suggests that the post-collapse inhabit- 
ants made other statements as well. Carved monuments have often been reused 
during acts of veneration, such as in the case of the well-documented practice of 
caching stelae within a temple before sealing the deposit with a new construction 
episode (W. Coe 1990; W. Fash 2001). Yet the use of sculpture by the post-collapse 
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society seems more transformational than reverential. Nor does the Copán case 
appear to be an act of defiance against Classic elite tyranny, as has been argued for 
coastal Oaxaca (A. Joyce, Bustamante, and Levine 2001). I argue that post-collapse 
peoples imbued the stones with new meanings as they incorporated them into 
their houses, benches, burials, and shrines, simultaneously referencing the glory 
and the fall of the former dynasty: a symbolic, if not literal, connection to the past 
greatness embodied by the monuments of the Acropolis. 

As stated previously, the post-collapse society's degree of literacy in Classic 
Maya iconographic symbolism is questionable. The reuse did not consist of seg- 
ments of facades being transferred intact to a new setting. Instead, mismatched 
pieces of sculpture, sometimes from multiple structures, were transported from 
their original locations and stacked together without regard to original placement. 
Thus the result appears to be more of a generic reference to an exotic yet powerful 
past than any direct invocation of the kings who commissioned the monuments 
and the deities to whom they were dedicated. Members of the small post-collapse 
village transformed these carved stone testimonies to the former achievements of 
the Copán dynasty and molded them into potent new symbols of social, politi- 
cal, and ideological prestige. In the transformed Early Postclassic world, Copán's 
seat of power rested on a much more modest foundation than the monumental 
architecture of the Acropolis. The statements made by the post-collapse society 
through its transformation of Classic sculpture show that its humble constructions 
near Ballcourt B formed a new center of power, far different from former expres- 
sions of greatness. The grandiose statements of power embodied in the temples 
and monuments of the Late Classic polity had been replaced by much more lim- 
ited expressions, recycled from an old narrative by a small Early Postclassic chief- 
dom living in the shadows of the kingdom’s crumbling remains. 


CONCLUSION 


This chapter has focused on what is termed post-collapse societies. These groups, 
which have been widely reported in the Maya lowlands and beyond, represent a 
widespread cultural evolutionary phenomenon that has received scant attention in 
the literature. As these groups were directly tied to the political collapse of large 
urban centers at the end of the Late Classic, their study may offer new insights into 
the collapse, as it allows one to approach the subject retrospectively. 

In the case of Copan, I present new data that document an Early Postclassic 
post-collapse society very distinctive from the pre-collapse population. The strong 
differences in settlement, architecture, and material culture, combined with the 
equally compelling similarities between post-collapse society and contempora- 
neous groups likely ancestral to Lenca speakers of central Honduras, together 
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demonstrate that Copán's final population was strongly influenced by this cen- 
tral Honduran contact and even may have traced its roots eastward back to these 
groups. Shared traits supersede superficial trade connections to include such 
diverse archaeological criteria as settlement patterns, household architecture, utili- 
tarian and ritual vessel forms, and lithic technologies. Each of these traits appears 
with the Early Postclassic Ejar phase without any local antecedents from the pre- 
ceding Late Classic Coner phase. The Ejar-phase occupation is securely dated to 
A.D. 950-1100 through absolute chronometric means, as well as ceramic and lithic 
cross-ties that include diagnostic markers such as Plumbate and Fine Orange pot- 
tery and green Pachuca obsidian. 

Distinct post-collapse identities are perhaps most clearly revealed through an 
examination of their interaction with the abandoned Late Classic landscape and 
remains. The adaptation of some monumental architecture for residential func- 
tions bespeaks the manipulation of sacred space into the profane without violating 
the integrity of the architecture itself. Alternatively, by choosing to dismantle aban- 
doned architecture rather than reoccupy what were almost certainly still-standing 
residential compounds, the post-collapse society simultaneously expressed auton- 
omy from pre-collapse populations and its own distinct cultural identity. Finally, the 
phenomenon of incorporating Classic carved stone elements into Early Postclassic 
domiciles, burials, shrines, and benches demonstrates how the post-collapse soci- 
ety transformed symbols of past novel expressions of ideological power situated 
firmly in the present. 

In sum, Copán's Early Postclassic Ejar phase offers a unique glimpse of the 
aftermath of dynastic collapse. The anatomy of this post-collapse society reveals 
a largely abandoned Copán Valley, inhabited by a small group of likely foreign 
people living to the south of the Principal Group, the final occupation in a long 
history of human habitation that spanned two millennia. 
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CHAPTER EIGHT 


Landscape Transformations and Changing Perceptions 
at Chunchucmil, Yucatan 


Aline Magnoni, Scott R. Hutson, and Travis W. Stanton 


People’s experience of space and hence of landscape depends on how they inter- 
pret the world around them (Briick 1998; B. Knapp and Ashmore 1999). Through 
the process of living and dwelling, people continually create, transform, experi- 
ence, and imbue their surroundings with meaning, which in turn influences the 
behavior of those who inhabit those surroundings (Ingold 2000; J. Thomas 1993). 
Thus social landscapes simultaneously transform and are transformed by human 
action (Gosden and Head 1994). Yet while the perception and construction of 
landscapes are panhuman processes, the perceptions and constructions of land- 
scapes are highly variable. Landscapes are perceived in ways that vary cross-cul- 
turally and over time because experience and perception are not simply physical 
but are also cultural processes (Briick 1998; Carleton Jones 1998; Pred 1990). 
Moreover, people experience the same landscape in different ways, since each 
person occupies a distinctive position in relation to his or her landscape (Bender 
1992, 2002; Briick 1998; Hágerstrand 1976, 1985; Holmberg, Stanton, and Hutson 
2006; Carleton Jones 1998; Layton and Ucko 1999; Mack 2004; Rodman 1992; 
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J. Thomas 2001). Thus landscapes can be “multiple and fragmented” (J. Thomas 
2001:176). 

As suggested by geographers, social theorists, and anthropologists alike, space, 
experienced as a complex of places, is intrinsically tied to time (Bender 2002; Feld 
and Basso 1996; Giddens 1984; Hägerstrand 1976, 1985; Ingold 1993; Munn 1992; 
Pred 1977, 1990). Landscapes are the materialization of collective histories and indi- 
vidual memories (Curtoni, Lazzari, and Lazzari 2003; B. Knapp and Ashmore 1999; 
Van Dyke and Alcock 2003b) that may trace back to mythical times; the Australian 
Dreaming is a prime example (Tacon 1989, 1999; Tonkinson 1991). The reuse, 
reconstruction, and reinterpretation of landscapes through time attach multiple 
layers of symbolic, cosmological, or political meanings to existing landscapes—as, 
for instance, Aztec manipulation of Teotihuacan (see Arnold 2001; Hamann 2002; 
Matos Moctezuma 2002; Matos Moctezuma and López Luján 1993). These past 
meanings are always experienced and interpreted through contemporary social, 
cultural, and historical contexts (Gero and Root 1990) and can often be used to 
legitimize present conditions (e.g., Ayres and Mauricio 1999; Mulk and Bayliss- 
Smith 1999). 

In this chapter we explore the ways abandoned structures have been incorpo- 
rated in later landscapes and how perceptions of the older vestiges have shaped the 
characteristics of these subsequent landscapes. We examine these processes at the 
archaeological site of Chunchucmil, Yucatán, whose landscape has been subject to 
more than two millennia of transformations. The social actors considered encom- 
pass prehistoric people, contemporary inhabitants, and visiting archaeologists. 


INTERPRETING PERCEPTION ARCHAEOLOGICALLY 


In regard to how people perceived ancient structures in the past, we enter murky 
interpretational waters. Surely, the ancient Maya, as with other past peoples, must 
have internalized the information that ancient structures existed in their present, 
but how? It is difficult enough for social scientists studying living peoples to under- 
stand the perceptions and intentions of those they study (see Boehm 1978, 1993; 
Gladwin and Murtaugh 1980; Hill 1994; Ortiz 1967; Stanton 2004), much more for 
the archaeologist who must infer them from fragmentary material remains. Yet 
we believe that while we cannot, as archaeologists, see the immense individual 
variability of the perceptions of abandoned structures that surely existed among 
the ancient Maya, we may be able to infer general commonalities in perception in 
the material patterning that remains. These commonalities may be reflective of 
certain analytical scales, the household, community, or region, which may mask 
some individual and group variability. They may, however, give us a small window 
to cautiously explore these perceptions. 
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We advise, though, that we must take care not to impose faces on the past in 
attempting to replace the “faceless blobs” (cf. Tringham 1991:94) that have come 
under increasing criticism from humanist archaeology (e.g., Brumfiel 1992). This 
criticism is especially pertinent in light of postcolonial studies that demonstrate 
the local and national impact archaeological interpretations have on modern-day 
societies (Gosden 1999, 2001; Layton 1989; Kuklick 1991; Nicholas and Andrews 
1997; Schmidt and Patterson 1995; Trigger 1980, 1984; Watkins 2000). Although we 
believe it is a worthwhile endeavor for archaeologists to attempt to retrieve cogni- 
tive processes and perceptions of past peoples, we have a responsibility to consider 
how speculation about past perception could be used by others to legitimize con- 
temporary political action. 

In our own approach, we believe perception is a cultural phenomenon. People 
perceive their surroundings through a “perceptual framework” (Carleton Jones 
1998:8) that mediates between themselves and their surrounding environment. 
The perceptual framework is affected by both the individual and the environment. 
This is contrary to the phenomenological approach, which tries to provide a uni- 
versally applicable theory for the interpretation of past perceptions. Tilley (1994) 
has suggested that because of the materiality of the body and the world, a particu- 
lar pattern of movement through a landscape produces a unique way of experi- 
encing that landscape, which will be felt similarly by past peoples and the modern 
archaeologist. Briick (1998; see also Cooney 1994; Holmberg, Stanton, and Hutson 
2006; van der Leeuw 1994) has criticized this position, noting that landscapes and 
bodies are social constructs conditioned by natural, historical, economic, and cul- 
tural factors. Moreover, because of different biographies and statuses, each person 
occupies a distinctive position in reference to his or her surroundings. Thus several 
different experiences of the same landscape can be possible (Rodman 1992). 

We argue that different biographies and social positions are created through 
daily practices and the relations engendered in those practices (Hodder and 
Cessfor 2004; Hutson 2004). Getting at these daily practices and the relational 
contexts that give them meaning requires archaeological identification of activ- 
ity areas through broad, horizontal excavations. In many cases the lack of such 
excavations limits the ability to understand how different actors perceived the 
same landscape. From our own perspective, one of the most notable experiences 
of landscape at Chunchucmil is the reoccupation of a previously abandoned built 
environment (see the section Late-Terminal Classic Appropriation). Because of a 
lack of extensive excavation contexts from the reoccupation, we are unable to give 
the kind of detailed, nuanced interpretations Briick advocates. Nevertheless, we 
recognize that the built environment was experienced in many ways and there- 
fore take pains to propose multiple suggestions of how this built environment was 
lived. 
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TEMPORAL LANDSCAPES OF CHUNCHUCMIL 


The site of Chunchucmil has been occupied intermittently from the Middle 
Formative (750/700-350/300 B.C.) until the present. Throughout this time the 
landscape of the site has undergone impressive transformations. The Formative 
occupation is limited in occurrence. Middle and Late Formative ceramics have 
been found in the lowest level of excavations in the central portion of the site, 
indicating that the site was occupied at an early date. We believe the presence of 
Late Formative sherds in the construction fill of the lowest levels of several pla- 
zas and buildings, as well as sacbes (causeways), suggests that a substantial but yet 
undetermined portion of the site center may have been laid out during the Late 
Formative. Well-planned civic architecture, including sacbes, is known from other 
Formative sites across the northern lowlands (A. Andrews and Robles Castellanos 
2004; Medina Castillo and Lawton 2002; Stanton 2000a, 2005; Stanton and Gallareta 
Negron 2002). Very limited initial testing of the civic architecture at Chunchucmil, 
however, has not yet revealed an early date for similar features in the center of this 
site. 

The site reached its maximum extent during the Early Classic and the begin- 
ning of the Late Classic (A.D. 400-650/700), when a dense settlement of monumen- 
tal architecture, walled residential groups, and streets extended over an area of at 
least twenty km? (Ardren, Magnoni, and Hixson 2003). Depopulation began during 
the early or middle Late Classic (approximately A.D. 650 to 750), possibly because 
of changes in trade routes after the collapse of Teotihuacan. The Late-Terminal 
Classic occupation, dramatically reduced, resulted in a drastic modification of set- 
tlement patterns at the site. As for the Postclassic period (A.D. 1100-1550), some 
scattered sherds from this period have been recovered in a few locations at the site, 
suggesting a sporadic and probably nonpermanent occupation of Chunchucmil. 

Today the archaeological site extends over the ejido (communal) land of five 
different communities that have their origins in the eighteenth century. These 
communities use the land dotted with archaeological ruins for a variety of subsis- 
tence purposes. The Pakbeh Regional Economy Project (PREP) has been working 
at the site and its surrounding region from 1993 to the present, and its members 
have been trying to reconstruct the ancient and present landscapes that have taken 
forms and meanings throughout the long history of the site. This research has con- 
sisted of regional and intrasite surveying and mapping, analysis of satellite imag- 
ery and aerial photographs, a program of off-mound test pitting in more than 100 
locations across the site, extensive on-mound excavations at selected residential 
groups and one monumental group, a variety of field and laboratory analyses, 
including soil chemistry, hydrology, palynology, paleoethonobotany, and extensive 
artifact analyses, as well as historical and ethnographic research. 
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CHUNCHUCMIL'S URBAN LANDSCAPE 


The major occupation of the site was during the late Early Classic and into the 
first part of the Late Classic when the site became a densely settled and sprawl- 
ing urban center. So far PREP has mapped 9.4 km’ of urban Chunchucmil, but 
ground reconnaissance and satellite imagery indicate that the settlement may have 
extended for at least 20 km”. A high structural density (the highest in the Maya 
area) and an extremely abundant number of residential groups (1,200) have been 
recorded in the mapped area. We estimate that between 31,000 and 43,000 people 
were living in the central 20-25 km? of the site at this time (Magnoni in press a).' 
This city would have been considerably larger than any of the modern villages or 
towns in the region today. 

Chunchucmil's location at the edge of several ecological areas—coast, savan- 
nah, wetlands, and agricultural land —would have facilitated the exploitation and 
exchange of a variety of resources by its residents (Figure 8.1). Proximity to the 
coast was a strategic advantage for participation in maritime trade routes and 
exploitation of the large salt flats (Ardren, Magnoni, and Hixson 2003; Dahlin 
and Ardren 2002). The high density of occupation combined with the poor qual- 
ity of the land suggests that Chunchucmil may not have been agriculturally self- 
sufficient and thus may have had to import subsistence goods (Beach 1998; Dahlin 
et al. 2005) and rely on a market economy (Dahlin 2003). Carbon isotope analysis 
of the bones of a limited number of burials from residential groups confirms that 
Chunchucmil residents were not relying solely on a maize diet but had a varied diet 
that included coastal and estuary resources (Mansell et al. 2006). 

During the Early Classic, Chunchucmil was lacking a large central acropo- 
lis with a complex network of plazas, palaces, and monumental architecture that 
would have been dedicated to administrative functions. Instead, several monumen- 
tal groups of similar size were dispersed over a wide area (Figure 8.2; Hutson, 
Magnoni, and Dahlin 2000; Magnoni, Arden, and Dahlin 2006). The basic form 
of the monumental architecture was the quadrangle—a relatively large, quadran- 
gular patio with low-range structures on three sides and a monumental pyramid 
on the fourth side and with a low freestanding platform in the center of the patio. 
So far we have mapped fifteen of these quadrangles, eleven of which are in the 
site center—an area of less than 1 km*—while four of them are located at varying 
distances of 800 m to 2 km from the site center. Most of these quadrangles, even 
those located at a distance from the site center, are connected by sacbes. These 
broad and straight processional avenues may have represented the links between 
different elite households (Folan 1991; Kurjack 1994; Kurjack and Garza Tarazona 
de Gonzalez 1981; Shaw 2001). 

In most cases, the pyramids of these quadrangles are located on the east side 
of the architectural arrangement and face west. At many Maya sites the ritual and 
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8.1 Map of Chunchucmil Region, Yucatán, Mexico. 


ceremonial structure was often located on the east side of architectural groups 
(Becker 1991, 1999; Leventhal 1983). The only exceptions to the Chunchucmil pat- 
tern of quadrangle arrangement are three pyramids located either on the west 
or southern side of quadrangles to face the site center (see Figure 8.2). Thus in 
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8.2 Map of Central Chunchucmil Showing Quadrangles and Sacbes (Each Grid Square Is 250 
m by 250 m). 


certain instances, facing the site center may have been more important than being 
located on the east side of the quadrangles (Hutson, Magnoni, and Dahlin 2000). 
Nota single quadrangle pyramid, however, is placed on the north side of the archi- 
tectural arrangement where Ashmore (1989, 1991; Ashmore and Sabloff 2002; see 
also Brown and Garber, Chapter 6, this volume) has argued that ancestors—most 
likely elites—are often located. 

Each quadrangle may have been the ceremonial or administrative focus of a 
certain segment of Chunchucmil’s population. Because of the relatively limited 
size (550-6,300 m? of enclosed area) of the patio of each quadrangle, only portions 
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of the Chunchucmil population and of visiting traders could have participated in 
the ceremonies and rituals conducted inside these architectural groups. The large 
number of quadrangles of similar size present at Chunchucmil, as well as the lack 
of palace structures, suggests that the city could have been organized around mul- 
tiple power holders during the Early Classic. A segmentary political organization 
for the Early Classic and the first part of the Late Classic has also been suggested 
for Oxkintok,” the closest major political center located twenty-seven km to the 
east of Chunchucmil (García Campillo and Fernández Marquínez 1995). 

At Chunchucmil, however, one of the quadrangles—the Chacah quadran- 
gle—stands out from the others (Figure 8.3). Its pyramid is only slightly taller (17.5 
m) than others at the site, but the volume of its pyramid and its attached archi- 
tecture, as well as the presence of the only ballcourt at the site just south of its 
pyramid, indicates that Chacah residents may have held a prominent position in 
the political landscape of Chunchucmil. Moreover, Chacah quadrangle's central 
position with respect to all other quadrangles supports the notion that this may 
have been a primary locus of important administrative functions at Chunchucmil. 
Since no on-mound excavations have been conducted at this quadrangle or other 
major quadrangles, our interpretations are severely limited. Despite these limita- 
tions we suggest that even if consolidation of power in the hands of one governing 
faction took place at the Chacah quadrangle, political power had to be shared to a 
certain degree with strong competing factions at Chunchucmil.’ The reduplication 
of the quadrangular form in fifteen major monumental groups throughout the site 
and especially the concentration of nine other large quadrangles at a close distance 
from Chacah indicate the presence of strong competing power holders that con- 
siderably hindered a hierarchical monopoly of power. 

Of further note, no carved stelae or hieroglyphic inscriptions celebrating 
divine kings and their historical actions have been recovered at Chunchucmil. The 
lack of these inscriptions has hindered chronological reconstructions and interpre- 
tations of political power at the site. The absence of carved stelae celebrating king- 
ship may lend some support to the notion that power was shared among political 
factions instead of resting in the hands of one ruling lineage. Interestingly, even 
though Oxkintok has several Early Classic hieroglyphic inscriptions, during the 
later part of the Early Classic and the first part of the Late Classic there is an epi- 
graphic hiatus of more than two centuries (from A.D. 487 to 713) (Garcia Campillo 
and Fernandez Marquinez 1995; Rivera Dorado 1996). This period corresponds 
to the apogee of Chunchucmil, suggesting a close political trajectory for the two 
neighboring centers. 

At Chunchucmil residential groups, dispersed throughout an area of at least 
twenty-five km’, were delimited and enclosed by stone walls—albarradast—in a 
way similar to modern solares in Yucatecan pueblos (Figure 8.4; Magnoni 1995). 
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8.3 Chacah Quadrangle in Central Chunchucmil Showing Late-Terminal Classic Platform on 
West Side of Quadrangle’s Patio. 


Structures inside these bounded groups were arranged around common patios 
(see Ashmore 1981b; Willey and Bullard 1965) and in many cases had a distinc- 
tive east structure that functioned as the group shrine (Hutson, Magnoni, and 
Stanton 2004). This common layout among most residential groups—a quadran- 
gular arrangement around a patio with a square and relatively tall structure on 
the east side—was replicated in the basic form of the quadrangles. Quadrangles, 
thus, were an expanded and more impressive version of the template for domestic 
patio groups. The residential patio groups enclosed by albarradas were the basic 
social units present in the city of Chunchucmil. Differences in area enclosed by 
the boundary walls and the number of structures included within those walls 
indicate that the compositions of the households may have varied considerably 
(Hutson et al. 2006; Magnoni in press b). Despite these differences, we expect them 
to have been equivalent social units (see Wilk and Ashmore 1988; Wilk and Rathje 
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8.4 Neighborhood of Residential Groups Bounded by Albarradas and with Streets. 


1982), since extensive excavations at a few of these groups revealed that each group 
shared consumption, production, transmission of wealth, and social reproduction 
(Hutson 2004; Hutson and Stanton 2006, 2007; Hutson, Magnoni, and Stanton 
2004; Hutson et al. 2007; Magnoni et al. 2004). 

Streets, created by parallel running albarradas (two to five m wide), and small 
raised, winding causeways (less than one m high and one to three m wide) directed 
traffic in the crowded urban landscape of densely clustered, walled residential 
groups. Radiating like spokes away from the site center, these streets also inte- 
grated distant residential areas. Most streets channeled traffic of Chunchucmil 
residents and visitors toward the site center, where the winding streets intertwined 
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with the broad, straight sacbes to direct people to the major quadrangles. In some 
instances, streets alone led directly to quadrangles. The free circulatory system 
at Chunchucmil would have provided communication across different parts of 
the city, allowing for its integration. People walking toward the center of the site 
would have been exposed to the large-scale labor projects—such as the broad, ele- 
vated sacbes—that in turn would have led them to the quadrangles, the most visible 
elements of the local landscape. Although the quadrangles may have reminded 
passersby of the power and authority held by those who contracted the labor to 
build these structures, there were probably ways to experience the quadrangles 
that did not involve messages of hierarchy and authority (Hutson, Ardren, and 
Magnoni 2000). 

The physical features of large settlement size and high population density— 
features used to define the nature of urbanism of many prehistoric settlements 
(Sanders and Webster 1988; Monica Smith 2003; Webster and Sanders 2001)— 
make Chunchucmil one of largest and most densely settled urban centers in the 
Maya region. More significant, though, are the social transformations brought 
about by these physical characteristics. By dwelling at Chunchucmil, its citizens 
were no longer simply part of kin-based social networks but participated in extra- 
household social networks, which in turn created a high level of economic and 
social interdependence among a variety of groups from the city, its hinterland, 
and trading partners (Ardren, Magnoni, and Hixson 2003; Monica Smith 2003). 
Levels of suprahousehold coordination and cooperation, at least at the neighbor- 
hood level, are visible in the irregular yet functional layout of boundary walls and 
streets allowing traffic across the city, which would not have required a centralized 
planning effort (Ardren, Magnoni, and Hixson 2003). 

The urban setting would have provided a variety of socially generative prac- 
tices, such as political and religious performances, and daily trading activities, which 
would have created enormous opportunities for interaction among urban dwellers 
as well as visitors and traders (Ardren, Magnoni, and Hixson 2003). Chunchucmil’s 
urban landscape with its bounded residential groups, the winding streets among 
these walled enclosures, and the monumental quadrangles with their pyramids— 
the tallest features in the surrounding landscape—stood as a symbol of the daily 
activities of trading, interaction, and exchange and the administrative, political, 
and religious ceremonies that took place here during the late Early Classic. 


DECLINE OF CHUNCHUCMIL AS A CITY 


During the first part of the Late Classic, Chunchucmil’s landscape underwent sig- 
nificant transformations: many residential groups and quadrangles were no lon- 
ger used, while a few continued to undergo modifications. Of the 105 residential 
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groups bounded by albarradas for which we have ceramic dates, only as few as 16 
seem to have been occupied during the early Late Classic.” Of the twelve excavated 
quadrangles, only six show traces of an early Late Classic occupation.* Thus the 
evidence recovered by the Pakbeh Project shows a significant depopulation and 
abandonment of portions of the site throughout the first part of the Late Classic 
(starting as early as A.D. 600 and probably continuing until A.D. 700-750). Not only 
were several loci of ceremonial and administrative power no longer in use, but 
residential areas were also deserted. 

These transformations may have been the result of changes in the trade routes, 
upon which Chunchucmil was dependent. The political and economic vacuum left 
by the declining city of Chunchucmil may have facilitated the concomitant rise of 
sites such as Sihó, thirteen km to the south (Jiménez Alvarez 2004); Santa Bárbara, 
twelve km to the northwest (Stanton et al. 2003); Tzemé, thirty-five km to the north 
(A. Andrews and Robles Castellanos 2004); and a few other small regional sites 
around Chunchucmil (see Figure 8.1; Hixson and Mazeau 2003). Alternatively, the 
rise of these sites and, more important, the increased political power of Oxkintok, 
now in the hands in one ruling lineage (García Campillo 1992; García Campillo and 
Fernández Marquínez 1995), may have contributed to the decline of Chunchucmil 
at the beginning of the Late Classic. 

To explore how early Late Classic residents may have experienced the sur- 
rounding changing landscape, we will examine one of the albarrada groups, the 
Kaab’ Group, which continued to be inhabited during the first part of the Late 
Classic while the site was undergoing major modifications (Figure 8.5). The resi- 
dents at Kaab’ initially settled during the Late Formative and continued to live at 
this domestic group until possibly as late as A.D. 700. During the early Late Classic, 
when several of their neighbors were moving away, Kaab’ residents continued to 
participate in trade networks with the rest of the Maya area, as they had done in 
earlier times. Several structures were built at this time. Among these structures 
they erected a four-room vaulted building (the only vaulted structure at this group) 
in a Proto-Puuc style (see G. Andrews 1995; Fernández Marquínez 1993; Muñoz 
Cosme 1990; Pollock 1980; Vidal Lorenzo 1999) on the northern side of the north- 
ern patio. They eventually dismantled the building. The demolition of this struc- 
ture involved the placement along the centerline of the building of a secondary 
internment of a child (between seven and eleven years old) on top of the floor in 
the corner of one of the back rooms and the placement of a large basin in front 
of the buildings main entrance. Two more basins were placed in the middle of 
the two sides of the front room, while four jars were probably left in their original 
positions along the walls in that room. Moreover, several vessels were purposely 
broken as the slab stones of the vaulted roof were taken down. No construction 
episodes occurred on top of the demolished building, but the platform floor of the 
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8.5 Map of Kaab’ Residential Group. 


patio this building shared with other two structures was raised, indicating that the 
group was still inhabited after the vaulted building was ritually terminated. 

Not only were Kaab’ residents living in a city that contained abandoned resi- 
dential and monumental groups, but they also had a dismantled building in their 
domestic space that was left untouched by continued occupation of the group. In 
the Maya area, deliberate destruction of houses is often associated with the death 
of the household’s head (Haviland 1988; Tourtellot 1988a; see also Stross 1998:37; 
Vogt 1998:27-29). Yet the destruction of this structure at Kaab’ does not appear to 
fit the model of the household cycle as documented at other Maya sites (Haviland 
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1988; Tourtellot 1988a). In this model, when the household head dies, the main 
residence is not destroyed but is refurbished and reoccupied by the offspring of 
the deceased. At Kaab’ the structure was ritually terminated and torn down, and 
the area where it once stood was no longer used. The destruction may therefore 
represent a transformation even more momentous than the passage of genera- 
tions. More likely, the dismantling of the building may have been emblematic of 
the wider abandonment processes taking place across the site. 


LATE-TERMINAL CLASSIC APPROPRIATION 
OF THE ABANDONED URBAN LANDSCAPE 


During the second part of the Late Classic and the Terminal Classic’ (A.D. 700/ 
750-1000/1100), when most of urban Chunchucmil had been abandoned, a rela- 
tively small number of large platforms, often bearing Puuc-style architecture, 
became the common residential structures. Sixteen platforms securely dated to 
the Late-Terminal Classic and three more platforms possibly dating to this period 
(based on architectural similarities) were built in and around what had been the 
earlier site center (Figure 8.6). The architectural remains and the organization of 
the Late-Terminal Classic settlement differed substantially from the earlier occu- 
pation of patio groups enclosed by albarradas, suggesting the lack of a continuous 
occupation. Residential structures were now erected over 1- to 2-m-high platforms 
that covered an average area of 30 by 40 m. These large platforms supported foun- 
dation braces of structures made of perishable materials, as well as masonry struc- 
tures with Early Puuc— or Classic Puuc-style veneer architecture, including several 
columnettes (G. Andrews 1995; Pollock 1980). Unlike the previous occupation, 
no albarradas delimited the space around these platforms. Further, the settlement 
density (from ca. 600 residential structures/km* to ca. 90 residential structures/ 
km”) and the site extension (from 20 km” to 1 km”) were drastically reduced from 
the late Early Classic-early Late Classic. While we have recorded approximately 
1,200 late Early Classic-early Late Classic residential groups bounded by albarradas 
in the mapped area of 9.4 km”, the number of identifiable Late-Terminal Classic 
platforms in this same mapped area is no more than 19 or 20. This dramatic decline 
in the number of residents at Chunchucmil implies major transformations of the 
sociopolitical landscape. 

The Late-Terminal Classic occupation consisted of a small community of six- 
teen to twenty households living on platforms dispersed among the ruins of an 
earlier city. In our calculations, these platforms could have housed three to seven 
families, depending on their size, and thus we estimate that the total population 
for the Late-Terminal Classic was probably between 250 and 700 people. Although 
some Late-Terminal Classic platforms occurred next to each other, most were dis- 
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8.6 Map of Central Chunchucmil Showing Late-Terminal Classic Structures (Those Securely 
Dated to the Late-Terminal Classic Are in Dark Gray, and Those Possibly Dating to This 
Period Based on Architectural Similarities Have a Broken Line around Them) and Earlier 
Quadrangles (Light Gray) (Each Grid Square Is 250 m by 250 m). 


persed across one square km, making settlement density extremely low. Neither 
Late-Terminal Classic monumental architecture nor a clear center of political and 
administrative power seems to have been associated with this occupation. A similar 
trend is visible at Oxkintok, where the Late-Terminal Classic occupation (Ukmul 
and Nak phases) consisted of palaces and residential structures. Large pyrami- 
dal structures were no longer erected after the Noheb phase (A.D. 600-710/740) 
(Muñoz Cosme 1990; Rivera Dorado 1996; Vidal Lorenzo 1999). At Chunchucmil, 
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however, one of these Late-Terminal Classic platforms was placed on the west 
side of the patio of the Chacah quadrangle, which may indicate a reappropriation 
of a meaningful part of the previous built environment (see Figure 8.3). The Late- 
Terminal Classic occupation of the site, though, left untouched the rest of the 
large architecture of the earlier ceremonial and administrative groups.* Similarly, 
at Oxkintok cultural discontinuity has been suggested between the first part of 
the Late Classic (Noheb phase) and the following Late-Terminal Classic (Ukmul 
and Nak phases), since structures of these later phases did not bear any spatial 
relations to previous ones, and a new style visible in the stelae and anthropomor- 
phous columns was introduced (Muñoz Cosme 1990; Rivera Dorado 1996). This 
new style of anthropomorphous columns was also present at Santa Bárbara (only 
twelve km northwest of Chunchucmil) but not at Chunchucmil (Stanton et al. 
2003). 

At Chunchucmil, since the previous landscape was so crowded with struc- 
tures, Late-Terminal Classic residential structures were certainly built over earlier 
residential groups and may have incorporated previous structures. In at least two 
cases we have clear evidence of Late-Terminal Classic reuse of earlier construc- 
tions (Stanton 2000b).’ In all other cases we can predict the presence of earlier 
structures incorporated in the construction fill of the Late-Terminal Classic plat- 
forms. With the cultural features of the previous dense settlement covering almost 
one-sixth of the landscape (Magnoni in press b), no large empty spaces were avail- 
able for the erection of Late-Terminal Classic platforms. In several instances albar- 
radas, streets, and sacbes were disrupted by the intrusion of these Late-Terminal 
Classic platforms. Not a single Late-Terminal Classic platform was enclosed by an 
albarrada.'” In two cases ancient sacbes that had connected quadrangles and large 
pyramidal groups were dismantled close to where Late-Terminal Classic platforms 
were built (Figure 8.7). 

Of the Late-Terminal Classic platforms, twelve had Early Puuc or Classic Puuc 
architecture, while the others had only stone foundation braces for perishable 
structures. The presence of masonry architecture and often of vaulted buildings 
implies a considerable investment of labor and suggests that the platform residents 
enjoyed a certain degree of wealth. Retrieval of two incisors with jade inlays, as 
well as fragments of finely made vessels from a looted burial in one of these Puuc 
masonry buildings, confirms that at least one of the platform residents was rea- 
sonably wealthy. Excavations conducted at twelve Late-Terminal Classic platforms 
indicate that Late-Terminal Classic people were still participating in trade networks. 
The presence of obsidian from Guatemalan and central Mexican sources,'' as well 
as of Sotuta-style ceramics, shows that the small Late-Terminal Classic commu- 
nity was still an active center for trade. While not the major trading center for the 
region Chunchucmil had been in earlier times, the small Late-Terminal Classic 
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8.7 Map Showing Late-Terminal Classic Platforms (in Dark Gray) Disturbing Earlier Settlement 
(e.g., Sacbe, Albarradas, and Residential Groups, Streets). 


community was still participating in coastal-inland trade that appears to have been 
headed by Chichén Itza at the time (A. Andrews and Robles Castellanos 1985; A. 
Andrews et al. 1988; Cobos Palma 2004a, 2004b; Kepecs, Feinman, and Boucher 
1994; Robles Castellanos and Andrews 1986). 

Late-Terminal Classic peoples were settling in a landscape filled with the ubiq- 
uitous ruins of an earlier city. Late-Terminal Classic Chunchucmileños, whether 
direct descendants of the previous urban dwellers or recent newcomers from 
the surrounding region, were certainly aware of Chunchucmil’s illustrious past. 
How did the Late-Terminal Classic inhabitants perceive the landscape filled with 
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abandoned structures? We will probably never completely know the answer to this 
question. We think that by exploring the patterns of use of past and contempo- 
raneous built environments by the Late-Terminal Classic community, however, 
we can attempt to unravel some of their perceptions toward past vestiges. We 
acknowledge the lack of broad excavations that would provide detailed informa- 
tion on daily activities and practices and their relational contexts from the Late- 
Terminal Classic reoccupation. Yet despite the absence of such data, we attempt 
to provide multiple suggestions on the many ways the abandoned landscape was 
incorporated, experienced, and lived during the Late-Terminal Classic by analyz- 
ing the transformations of the built environment. 


LATE-TERMINAL COMMEMORATION OR 
REINVENTION OF THE ABANDONED LANDSCAPE? 


Late-Terminal Classic Chunchucmilefios chose to disperse over an area that cor- 
responded to the site center of the late Early Classic-early Late Classic city. They 
placed most of their platforms in sight of the large pyramids. Since the Late- 
Terminal Classic settlement was not nucleated but was dispersed among the ruins 
of the earlier city, to visit a neighbor they must have crossed deserted housel- 
ots and abandoned shrines and houses, passed ruined pyramids, and walked on 
overgrown sacbes and streets. On a daily basis they would have been reminded of 
Chunchucmil's past, as if in fact the new settlement was conceived as connected to 
the ruins the new residents inhabited. Certain elements of practicality, such as the 
availability of construction and other recyclable materials and the fertile soils of 
the abandoned solares, may have influenced their choice to live in the abandoned 
city. These reasons, however, cannot solely explain why Late-Terminal Classic 
inhabitants opted to settle in the site center instead of the periphery of the site 
where similar benefits could have been sought. 

Landscapes are not simply made of and perceived as an aggregate of ecologi- 
cal and practical aspects. They have social, cultural, and historical components as 
well. Thus we suggest that each group of platform residents chose to live close 
to the pyramids of the abandoned quadrangles for cultural, historical, and social 
reasons in addition to purely practical ones. These pyramids were the only verti- 
cal elements in the otherwise flat landscape and were visible from a considerable 
distance. Late-Terminal Classic people must have been aware of their significance 
in earlier landscapes and chosen to incorporate them in their present landscape. 
Their choice of settling in the central part of Chunchucmil may have been an 
attempt to reclaim an earlier culturally meaningful landscape (see also Child and 
Golden, Chapter 3, this volume). By placing themselves in proximity to these pyra- 
mids, they constructed a connection with the place. Late-Terminal Classic people, 
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whether foreigners or local descendants, were actively configuring their place by 
recalling meaningful past memories (cf. Curtoni, Lazzari, and Lazzari 2003; Feld 
and Basso 1996) or fabricating new ones (cf. Blake 2003; Meskell 2003). By dwelling 
among the ruins of the earlier city, their spatial practices were continuously associ- 
ated with remembrance and forgetting. “To perceive the landscape is therefore to 
carry out an act of remembrance, and remembering is not so much a matter of 
calling up an internal image, stored in the mind, as of engaging perceptually with 
an environment that is pregnant with the past” (Ingold 1993:152-153). 

Memories are heterogeneous and selective reconstructions of the past, since 
people choose what to remember and forget according to their current needs 
(Lowenthal 1985; Van Dyke and Alcock 2003b). In this study we cannot expect to 
get at individual memory of Late-Terminal Classic Chunchucmileños, but we are 
attempting to retrieve traces of the social memory of the Late-Terminal Classic 
community. “The creation and re-creation of social memory is an active and ongo- 
ing process” (Van Dyke and Alcock 2003b:3). Following this thought, we suggest 
that Late-Terminal Classic people at Chunchucmil were actively creating a social 
memory to support their sense of both community identity and place (Blake 
1998; Feld and Basso 1996) by dwelling close to the pyramids of the abandoned 
quadrangles. Monuments such as these pyramids, by fixing individual and collec- 
tive histories in a place, are the materialization of a socially constituted memory, 
or what Connerton (1989) refers to as inscribed memory. Memory and tradition 
alone do not perpetuate a monument’s identity through time; it is the ongoing 
incorporation of the monument into social practices that will continuously gener- 
ate its meanings (Blake 1998:68; see also Bourdieu 1977). Thus the Late-Terminal 
Classic community regenerated and attached new meanings to the pyramids and 
the abandoned ruins of the Early Classic city by “making histories and producing 
places ... in the context of already existing, directly encountered social and spatial 
structures, in the context of already existing social and spatial relations, that both 
enable and constrain the purposeful conduct of life” (Pred 1990:9). 

“Landscape is time materialized. Or, better, landscape is time materializing: land- 
scapes, like time, never stand still” (Bender 2002:S103; emphasis in original). By 
aligning themselves with these monuments, the Late-Terminal Classic people— 
whether newcomers or locals—were establishing a link to the past, incorporating 
a landscape pregnant with meanings, and transforming it into their own. If they 
were the direct descendants of earlier Chunchucmil urban dwellers, they would 
have been commemorating an illustrious past and emphasizing the continuation 
of their social history. If Late-Terminal Classic people moved into the abandoned 
city from the surrounding region, they would have been inventing a history for 
themselves by claiming someone else's history as their own. The materiality of 
the abandoned city would have required the creation of a social memory that 
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incorporated all those features and their attached meanings into the invented his- 
tory of the contemporary community. Regardless of whether the Late-Terminal 
Classic Chunchucmileños were newcomers or locals, they were establishing a 
claim to the place and its heritage (commemorated or reinvented) by living, being, 
and dwelling among the ruins of an abandoned city and continuously engaging 
with them (cf. Ingold 2000).** 

Late-Terminal Classic people may have chosen to dwell amid the prominent 
and ubiquitous ruins of central Chunchucmil because it was a place that had 
proved hospitable to previous people and might therefore be a promising place 
to begin a new life. The quadrangles were also symbols of past conspicuous labor 
investments, as well as constant reminders of the authority of those past social 
actors who were able to control such labor. We suggest that this small community 
of Late-Terminal Classic Chunchucmileños may have tried to align itself with past 
elites, as well as to reappropriate their trading legacy. Hamann (2002) has explored 
the ways Postclassic Mesoamericans perceived Classic-period landmarks. He con- 
cluded that on a daily basis, Classic-period sites like Teotihuacan and Yucuñadahui 
would have reminded inhabitants of Postclassic sites such as Tenochtitlán and 
Chachoapan of debts owed to elite ancestors whose work made human existence 
possible. To the “indigenous archaeologists” of the Postclassic period, Classic- 
period ruins legitimized subordination to the ruling elites and their ancestral 
heroes. The large pyramids at Chunchucmil may have played a similar ideological 
role for the Late-Terminal Classic occupants who settled among them. 

Finally, Late-Terminal Classic people may have chosen to dwell here because 
living among ruins was imaginatively provocative. Ancient and ruined buildings 
are full of suggestive stories and eloquent tales, passed down through generations 
or modified and reinvented through time. Inhabiting such a place, pregnant with 
past voices and actions, would be intriguing and inventive. Is it not the fascination 
with the discovery or reinvention of these past stories that has attracted us, archae- 
ologists of European descent, to seasonally dwell among and investigate the ruins 
of ancient people with whom we share no ancestry? 


MODERN OCCUPATION OF THE 
LANDSCAPE AND PERCEPTIONS OF THE ANCIENT RUINS 


After the abandonment of Chunchucmil at the end of the Terminal Classic, which 
lasted through most of the Postclassic and Colonial periods, the region was reset- 
tled in the 1700s when ranches were established in the area (Millet Cámara 1994). 
Henequen production was undertaken in the second half of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, and by the twentieth century a large part of the site was under henequen 
cultivation.” Historic haciendas and the surrounding villages that accommo- 
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dated plantation workers were located on the outskirts of the archaeological site 
of Chunchucmil (Ancona Riestra 1996; Dumond and Dumond 1982). The fields 
for henequen cultivation, however, blanketed the archaeological site during the 
Yucatecan henequen boom production era. The landscape that had been aban- 
doned for several centuries was now reclaimed, reappropriated, and partitioned by 
laborers working in the henequen plantations and by their masters, the hacienda 
owners of European descent. Houses were laid out along gridded streets around 
the haciendas where the landowners lived. This followed the colonial tradition 
of resettling the local population in gridded towns. The land parceling was done 
mainly according to European concepts of space. Fields for henequen were divided 
into planteles—rectangular fields with stone boundary walls. Tranvia lines—raised 
beds for wagons loaded with henequen leaves and pulled by horses—were built 
every 100 m, in straight lines cutting across ancient mounds. Some indigenous 
ways of conceiving space were preserved, such as the mecate—the Maya unit of 
measure of twenty m—used to divide the planteles. The ancient ruins were incor- 
porated in the “modern” landscape of intensive agricultural production being 
shaped by the wealthy landowners: they became naturalized features and sources 
of construction material, as can be appreciated by the presence of nicely cut Puuc 
stones in the region’s haciendas. Even though we have no historical information to 
this regard, we suspect that for plantation workers, who walked their daily paths 
among the ruins, these abandoned features would have been permeated with sto- 
ries and voices from the past. 

As a result of the Mexican Revolution, in 1937, according to the Ley de 
Reforma Agraria (Agrarian Reform Law), lands were confiscated from the haci- 
enda owners and redistributed to the peones of the haciendas, who became owners 
of the communally held ejido land. The field laborers became ejidatarios. In reality, 
little changed for them: the machinery for processing the henequen leaves was still 
in the hands of the hacienda owners, and, thus, farmers were still dependent on 
them. Moreover, as the ejidatarios’ number increased with the years, the amount of 
land per capita decreased (Bafios Ramirez 1989). 

Today, the older ejidatarios still have vivid memories of the old days of debt 
peonage they endured before the land redistribution of 1937 created the pres- 
ent collective landholding system. Even younger people, one or two generations 
removed from debt peonage, have heard many stories from older family members. 
Today, the land is considered the most valuable signifier in the lives of inhabit- 
ants of the villages around the archaeological site of Chunchucmil (Breglia 2003, 
2006). Residents of local communities see the land as a primary resource and 
means of sustenance, one their grandparents, parents, and themselves fought to 
obtain. In the era of large landholding estates in the hands of a few hacendados, 
people’s only patrimony was their debt at the tienda de raya (plantation store); 
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today, land is considered the most important patrimony that can be passed on 
to younger generations (Breglia 2006). Even though generational differences and 
varying economic opportunities from village to village and within villages result 
in a diversity of connections to, and appreciations for, the land, most local people 
still regard land as the most valuable possession a family can have, even when it 
is not being exploited. The henequen plantation days, the excruciating working 
conditions, and the regularly spaced and laid-out fields have marked the present 
landscape and left significant traces in the memories of modern residents of the 
region, especially the older ones. These material traces marked onto the landscape 
and into the memories in peoples” minds are continuous reminders of a recent past 
and are continuously shaping current perceptions of “their land.” 

Since the abandonment of henequen cultivation, land has been exploited in a 
variety of ways, and different crops have been experimented with to alleviate the 
difficult economic situations that have characterized even the post-land reform 
days. Milpas (swidden fields) are farmed in the site center on top of the large plat- 
forms or plazas, as well as in other portions of the ancient settlement. Close to the 
village of Kochol, papaya—the latest crop introduced to revitalize the Yucatecan 
agrarian economy—was planted on top of mounds in the past few years. In the 
1980s a series of wells were dug as part of a failed citrus orchard project. In areas 
where the land has been left to fallow, a thorny scrub forest has grown in the past 
thirty years, since the demise of henequen cultivation. The forest is currently 
exploited for firewood, hunting, cattle and horse grazing, and beekeeping. 

Today, the archaeological site lies on the ejido land of five communities 
(Figure 8.8). Even though no modern village was constructed in the site center of 
Chunchucmil, the land in which the ancient settlement is located is an intrinsic and 
valuable component of these communities. As a result of the fragmentation of the 
site across the ejido land of several villages, and especially because of the extended 
area covered by the ancient city, local villagers do not perceive it as a single entity. 
They have names for the major pyramids present in their lands but no name for the 
city itself, since they do not interpret the ubiquitous rubble mounds to be the ruins 
of an abandoned city. Among modern residents who live around the archaeologi- 
cal site of Chunchucmil, remembering and social memory are more often directed 
toward a relatively recent past of land conflicts and a social and political identity 
expressed through laboring on the land rather than toward a more remote past of 
archaeological ruins. Their social history emphasizes the struggle for land rights 
and the patrimonio ejidal, or patrimony of the communally held land (Breglia 2003, 
2006), rather than a cultural patrimony inherited from the “ancient Maya.” Rubble 
mounds and large pyramids form part of a distant mythological past or are some- 
times considered part of the natural landscape (they are often referred to as cerros, 
or hills, since they are the only topography in the landscape).'* 
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8.8 Map of Ejido Boundaries and the Archaeological Site of Chunchucmil. 


In modern Maya communities, however, land is not simply a natural resource 
exploited to provide sustenance. Land is also a supernatural place filled with dei- 
ties and strong ties to the past. Ceremonies that ask the lords of the forest for 
permission to use the land and its resources are still carried out in many Maya 
communities in Yucatán (Terán and Rasmussen 1994). Although these practices 
are disappearing in the villages around the site of Chunchucmil and across Yucatán 
because of social and economic changes in Yucatecan society (cf. Lugo Pérez and 
Tzuc Canché 2001), the knowledge and cosmological vision associated with these 
practices are more enduring. Differentially interpreted by modern peoples of the 
region according to their age, sex, and personal experiences, the mounds dispersed 
over their land are for many continuous reminders of a distant past. Referenced in 
terms of the biblical flood, a past generation of giant or dwarf builders (Muñoz 
Cosme 1990; Redfield and Villa Rojas 1934), or in a few cases as the remains of their 
ancestors, the large and small rubble mounds testify to the complexity of mean- 
ings attached to landscape. The presence of archaeologists, with whom many 
local people have worked to investigate these abandoned vestiges over the past 
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few years, has encouraged the revalorization or discovery of the cultural heritage 
embodied by the ruins in their lands. In contrast to essentialist understandings of 
ancestry, however, we argue that cultural heritage is generated and regenerated 
“through the shared experience of inhabiting particular places and following par- 
ticular paths in the environment” (Ingold 2000:148). Not simply the inheritance 
of genetic material, descent is produced through a certain way of living on the 
land. 


SHARED AND CONTESTED LANDSCAPES: 
ARCHAEOLOGISTS AND LOCAL RESIDENTS 


The latest arrival in the scene—the archaeologist—has come, trained and equipped, 
to the area with a different goal: not to simply live the landscape like previous 
generations but to retrieve and interpret the traces left by past residents. In this 
chapter we have portrayed an attempt by a group of archaeologists to retrieve and 
reconstruct past landscape use and perception throughout the last 2,500 years. Our 
education, training, and personal backgrounds have surely shaped these interpre- 
tations. How have we, the non-permanently resident archaeologists, experienced 
Chunchucmil landscapes? Our different backgrounds, countries of origin, and indi- 
vidual personalities have certainly influenced our perceptions and interpretation 
of these landscapes, which can often be contrasting. As humans we relate to land- 
scape through memory, and often those memories are of other times and places 
(Bender 2002). Each of us has constructed our own memory with reference to our 
unique past (cf. Connerton 1989; Yelvington 2002), and each of us has different 
memories and experiences of the Chunchucmil landscape. 

In the process of discovering, recording, and deciphering past occupations at 
Chunchucmil, we have often relied on past and modern cultural landmarks not 
only to orient ourselves but also to conceptualize this multivocal landscape. We 
have used mecate markers to create our mapping grids of twenty by twenty m. 
The planteles boundaries delimited by modern albarradas often serve as the edges 
of our maps sheets, which are then given the name of the plantel. The prehistoric 
landscape, thus, is spatially divided, and to a certain extent conceptualized, accord- 
ing to more recent spatial markers. We often orient ourselves by searching for the 
tall pyramids, the only vertical elements in the flat landscape; standing on their 
summits we explore the surrounding landscape covered with ruins, which often 
lies invisible under a green cover. Secondary growth vegetation, thick thorny scrub 
forest, and a few crops cover most of the modern landscape, hiding past vestiges. 
Maps, aerial photos, satellite images, and Geographic Information Systems (GIS) 
graphics and maps are the means by which we represent past and present the cul- 
tural features that most of the time lay hidden. These media display and reveal to 
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us the picture of past and present landscapes. They, however, imply a consider- 
able distance between us and the object of the representations (Thomas 1993). In 
our interpretations in this chapter we have tried to situate past and present actors, 
including ourselves, in these landscapes. 

Our experiential perspective of Chunchucmil's polysemic landscapes, which 
is situated in its historical contingency, does not create empathy with past peo- 
ple (we cannot get into past peoples’ minds), but it allows us to remember that 
all cultural remains are the result of social actions and meaningful relationships 
between people and material objects (J. Thomas 1993). Dwelling for several months 
a year amid the cultural material remains of Chunchucmil’s different periods, we 
as archaeologists also participate in the ongoing process of recreation, transforma- 
tion, and production of meanings of present and past landscapes. Our collabora- 
tion with local villagers during the archaeological research process has created an 
awareness on both sides of the complexities of meanings attached to Chunchucmil 
landscapes. 

In the twenty-eight months of archeological work conducted at Chunchucmil 
over the past fourteen years, many people from the surrounding villages have par- 
ticipated in archaeological work with the Pakbeh Project. As the result of a rota- 
tional system that allows as many people as possible to benefit from the seasonal 
income the Pakbeh Project brings annually, a large number of people have gained 
experience in the archaeology. During this collaboration both parties have shared 
their knowledge of past and present landscapes. As recounted earlier, modern resi- 
dents have a particular attachment to the land and the patrimonio ejidal that has 
roots in the post-revolutionary historical conditions in which they came to own the 
land communally. We, the seasonally visiting archaeologists, on the other hand, do 
not share this attachment to the land, and we tend to emphasize past landscapes 
over present ones in our research agendas. We come to study and understand the 
prehistoric settlement and its transformations through time, thus emphasizing a 
more remote cultural heritage. When looking at this landscape, we also see future 
field seasons of investigations, concerns about funding to be obtained, publication 
opportunities, research questions to be answered, and a copious amount of data to 
be recovered. Chunchucmil’s landscape is academic capital through which we, as 
graduate students or professors, build our careers. 

In the present Chunchucmil landscape, the archaeologists and the ejidatarios 
are differently located with respect to the shared landscape and have diverse con- 
ceptualizations of their surroundings. This has the potential for tension and con- 
testation from both sides (cf. Bender 1992, 1993b, 2001). Tensions and problems 
have been exacerbated by cultural differences, economic inequalities, power imbal- 
ances, and linguistic difficulties (Spanish is the common language in the dialogue 
between both parties, but it is the second language for most negotiators—Maya 
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people as well as many archaeologists). More important, the competing mean- 
ings of heritage and patrimony put forth by local inhabitants and the archaeolo- 
gists have clashed (Breglia 2003, 2006). Ejidatarios are concerned that our continual 
interest in their land may result in us taking control over the land and dispossessing 
them of their hard-earned land rights. Our emphasis on a cultural heritage left by 
the ancient Maya on their land (which in turn is claimed by the nation of Mexico 
as national cultural patrimony) is perceived by some residents as undermining 
their local social histories and land claims. Through ongoing collaboration over 
the years, though, we have been exposed to, and have come to understand and 
respect, local villagers’ experiential perspective of their place. Through contesta- 
tions, negotiations, and discussions, we have become aware of local needs and per- 
ceptions and have tried to address them (Ardren 2002; Ardren and Magnoni 2002). 
Recognition of the plurality of perceptions of the landscape and of the interests at 
play on both sides is essential for future collaborative relations. “The tragic para- 
dox is that archaeology contributes to our knowledge of the (pre)historic land- 
scape while at the same time the living landscape and the point of reference for its 
native population are being dehistoricized by the very conditions that open up its 
(pre)history” (Lemaire 1997:16). 


CONCLUSION 


For more than 2,500 years, Chunchucmil's landscape has undergone dramatic phys- 
ical and cultural transformations. Generations of residents have been continually 
modifying and reascribing meaning to previously constructed, modified, and even- 
tually abandoned remains by living among these ruins. Their perceptions, shaped 
by social, cultural, and historical contexts as well as their individual personalities, 
have left traces in the landscapes that today we can attempt to decipher. From the 
rise of Chunchucmil as a major trading city to its decline a few centuries later, from 
the reappropriation of the Early Classic urban landscape (or portions of it) by Late- 
Terminal Classic people to its subsequent abandonment for several centuries, from 
the henequen plantation fields and haciendas to the present ejido land, we have 
tried to understand how the social, economic, and political space was articulated 
and reconfigured through time. Further, we have attempted to recall the dynamic 
and changing meanings that for over two millennia have been attached to struc- 
tures, whether tall-standing pyramids or small rubble mounds that now look like 
natural features of the landscape. 

In this area of Yucatán where there is little soil accumulation (Beach 1998), 
remains of the past 2,500 years lie on the ground surface next to each other. Only 
in limited cases, early remains are buried by natural processes or obliterated by 
later remains. Most ruins of the Formative, Classic, historic, and modern periods 
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sit next to each other waiting to be deciphered, interpreted, experienced, and lived 
by the current inhabitants of the region and the seasonal residents: the archaeolo- 
gists. The results of past activities are still clearly visible on this landscape. Houses, 
shrines, streets, middens, tall-standing temples, tranvia lines, boundary walls, and 
other features of different times overlap and are interwoven in the Chunchucmil 
landscape(s). 

As one of the first steps of all archaeological investigations, archaeologists 
attempt to seriate archaeological remains into different occupation periods. At 
Chunchucmil we have tried to do the same with the help of ceramics, architectural 
changes, radiocarbon dates, historical documents, and ethnographic information. 
To understand the changes in the Chunchucmil landscape over the last twenty-five 
centuries, we have first tried to assign archaeological remains to different periods, 
but we have also attempted to include earlier abandoned remains in the interpre- 
tation of later landscapes. Most archaeological reconstructions of past archaeo- 
logical remains tend to ignore the presence of abandoned structures, features, 
and settlements in the landscape under study. Here we have tried to include these 
abandoned structures in our attempts to understand the multiple Chunchucmil 
landscapes from the perspective of the people who dwelled and still dwell in those 
landscapes and to read the narratives according to which past and present agents 
construct their lives (Hodder 1993; Ingold 1993; Lemaire 1997). 
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NOTES 


1. Magnoni (in press a) calculated population estimates using only residential struc- 
tures that were mapped in the central 6.5 km’ and entered into the GIS database and then 
extrapolated estimates for the remaining areas of the site (based on transects to determine 
the site boundaries and aerial photography). The presence of boundary walls and streets 
circumscribing residential groups indicates that the city was an integrated and contempo- 
raneous unit. This pattern can be dated to the late Early Classic-early Late Classic periods 
(A.D. 400-650/700) based on ceramic and architectural dating of 105 of the approximately 
1,000 currently mapped bounded residential groups. We believe the accurate mapping and 
counting of residential structures, as well as the application of correction factors to account 
for lack of contemporaneity and inclusion of nonresidential structures in the count, make 
these population estimates accurate. 

2. García Campillo and Fernández Marquínez (1995) have suggested that during the 
Early Classic (Ichpá phase) and possibly into the first part of the Late Classic (Noheb phase), 
three major autonomous political groups shared power at Oxkintok. This is indicated by 
epigraphic evidence, the presence of three major spatially segregated monumental groups 
(May, Donato Dzul, and Xanpol), and the triadic arrangement of the dominant architec- 
tural group, Ah Canul, which they interpret as a common political and symbolic space. 
Only at the beginning of the eighth century did political authority at Oxkintok become 
concentrated in the hands of a single lineage of rulers that traced its ancestry several gen- 
erations back in time (García Campillo 1992; García Campillo and Fernández Marquínez 
1995). 

3. Regardless of the existence of a single strong leader, all societies exhibit some degree 
of power sharing. As Flannery (1999) and others (e.g., Stanton and Gallareta Negrón 2001) 
have pointed out, archaeological and iconographic data used to argue for strong rulers or for 
systems of joint rule (see Greene Robertson 1994; Krochock and Freidel 1994; Manzanilla 
2002; Schele and Freidel 1990) are often not fine-grained enough to detect the probable real- 
ity that lies between these two extremes. 

4. Albarradas also enclosed structures at Classic-period sites such as Cobá (Benavides C. 
and Manzanilla 1987; Folan, Kintz, and Fletcher 1983; Gallareta Negrón 1984), Dzibilchaltún 
(Kurjack 1974; Kurjack and Garza Tarazona de González 1981), Becán (P. Thomas 1981), the 
Río Bec region (Turner 1983), and Cuca (Kurjack and Garza Tarazona de González 1981), 
but at these sites the albarradas are less extensive and are rarely shared between groups. 
In the Postclassic, albarrada walls and streets are present at sites like Mayapán (Bullard 
1952, 1954; A. Smith 1962), Tulum (Benavides C. 1981; Goñi Motilla 1993; Vargas Pacheco, 
Santillán S., and Vilalta C. 1986), Xcaret (E. Andrews and Andrews 1975; Con Uribe 1991), 
Xamanhá (Goñi Motilla 1998; Silva Rhoads and Hernández 1991), and Cozumel (Freidel 
and Sabloff 1984; Sierra Sosa 1994). Less extensive albarrada systems have been reported 
from Chichén Itzá (Schmidt 1981), Uxmal (Barrera Rubio 1981), and Santa Bárbara (Stanton 
et al. 2003). 

5. The presence of shared albarradas between contiguous groups and streets meander- 
ing among the walled residential groups suggest contemporaneity of the urban settlement 
during the late Early Classic, as confirmed by the ceramics recovered from excavations in 
105 albarrada groups. 
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6. The ceramic sample from the quadrangles is more representative since we tested 
twelve of the total fifteen mapped quadrangles. Only one of the quadrangles, however, has 
been extensively excavated, while all the others have been investigated with off-mound test 
pits. Our ceramic samples thus may not necessarily reflect the complex construction his- 
tory these groups may have undergone. 

7. The dating at Chunchucmil is primarily based on ceramics, making it difficult to 
have a fine-grained chronology. This is exacerbated by the fact that clear stratigraphic con- 
texts are only present in structures and are often absent in off-mound excavations because 
of the shallow nature of soils in northwestern Yucatan. This difficulty is even more promi- 
nent for the later part of the Late Classic and for the Terminal Classic, when a successful 
specialized ceramic technology (slatewares of the Cehpech complex and, to a lesser extent, 
of the Sotuta complex) created ceramic types that remained extremely stable for many 
centuries and thus were not precise chronological indicators (Ball 1993; Bey, Peraza Lopé, 
and Ringle 1992; Boucher 1992; Brainerd 1958; Milbrath and Peraza Lopé 2003; Robles 
Castellanos 2006; R. Smith 1971; Stanton and Bey 2006; Varela Torrecilla 1998; Varela 
Torrecilla and Montero Ruiz 1995). At Chunchucmil we only have one radiocarbon date 
of 1550 + 40 B.P. (calibrated at 20 A.D. 420 to 610) obtained from burned animal bone on 
the floor of a structure in a residential group bounded by an albarrada (Ardren n.d.). This 
date confirms the ceramic and architectural dating of this group to the late Early Classic. 
Since no charcoal from sealed contexts has been recovered at the site, human bone from 
burials will undergo radiocarbon dating in the near future. Meanwhile, we can only rely on 
ceramics and architectural characteristics of buildings to date settlement occupation at the 
site. Extensive excavations at residential groups bounded by albarradas have revealed a close 
association between Oxkintok "Temprano and Proto-Puuc architecture and the ceramics 
of the late Early Classic and early Late Classic transition (A.D. 500-650/700). Even though 
we have ceramic dates from only 105 of the 1,000 mapped albarrada groups, the presence 
of shared albarradas between contiguous groups and street meandering among the walled 
residential groups suggest contemporaneity of the urban settlement during the late Early 
Classic and into the first part of the Late Classic. All Early and Classic Puuc architecture 
(never enclosed by albarradas) is instead associated with Cehpech complex ceramic types, 
often in combination with some Sotuta complex types, confirming a late Late Classic (A.D. 
700-800) and a Terminal Classic (A.D. 800-1000/1100) date. With the lack of accurate dat- 
ing, we cannot say whether the site of Chunchucmil was completely abandoned at the end 
of the early part of the Late Classic (around A.D. 650-750) before the Late-Terminal Classic 
occupation characterized by Puuc architecture or whether it was continuously occupied 
throughout the Classic period. 

8. Future architectural excavations at the major monumental groups may reveal 
otherwise. 

9. At the Xnokol platform, excavations inside the construction fill have revealed a sub- 
stantial amount of Early Classic and early Late Classic sherds in the lower levels of the 
construction fill of the southern portion of the platform, suggesting the incorporation of 
an earlier structure. The fact that another test pit placed inside the construction fill of the 
northern portion of the platform revealed only Late-Terminal Classic ceramics suggests 
that the earlier structure that was incorporated into the Late-Terminal Classic platform 
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was much smaller. The second example is a boulder-lined platform that was probably first 
erected in the Early Classic-early Late Classic and was later reused in the Late-Terminal 
Classic, as evidenced by the presence of a few Puuc veneer stones and a large amount of 
Late-Terminal Classic ceramics. 

10. In one instance only, an albarrada partially surrounds a platform with Classic Puuc 
architecture. This albarrada seems to have been the remnant of a boundary wall of an ear- 
lier residential group, though. 

11. The obsidian sources are El Chayal (Guatemala), which is the most commonly 
used source, Pachuca (Basin of Mexico), and possibly Zaragoza (central Mexico) (Mazeau 
2002; Mazeau and Forde 2004). Obsidian could also have been scavenged and reused from 
earlier contexts. 

12. More detailed investigations at the large quadrangles may reveal traces of ceremo- 
nial activities carried out by Late-Terminal Classic people, similar to how Late Postclassic 
shrines were built on top of Classic-period structures at many Maya sites (Ardren 2003; 
Barrera Rubio et al. 2003; Hansen, Howell, and Guenter, Chapter 2, this volume; Sullivan 
et al., Chapter 4, this volume). 

13. The henequen plant, part of the agave family, has been cultivated since prehistoric 
times for the fibers that can be extracted from its leaves. In the last two decades of the nine- 
teenth century through the first part of the twentieth century, however, henequen became 
the major crop cultivated in Yucatán (especially the northwestern region), creating an era 
of economic prosperity in the hands of a restricted oligarchy (Quezada 2001). 

14. Further, rubble mounds and ancient plazas are valued for planting, since fertile 
soils have developed with the weathering of the limestone boulders and decaying plaster. 
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CHAPTER NINE 
Edzna 


A Lived Place through Time 


Antonio Benavides C. 


The ruins of the ancient city of Edzna are located in northwestern Campeche, 
Mexico, sixty km from Campeche, the capital of the state (Figure 9.1). Over the last 
several decades investigations of this site have allowed for a better understanding 
of the organization and development of the Precolumbian society that brought 
it to life. From these studies we can approach the question of how the ancient 
inhabitants of Edzna perceived this place and its ruins over its many centuries of 
occupation. Yet perception of the ruins we today call Edzna did not end with the 
final abandonment of the site by the ancient Maya. The idea of this place has been 
reconstructed through the investigation, consolidation, and restoration of numer- 
ous buildings by modern archaeologists concerned with promoting the study, 
appreciation, and conservation of this cultural patrimony. In this chapter I consider 
archaeological investigations and their interpretation by a variety of modern social 
actors as just the latest in a series of perceptions of a place that was defined over 
two and a half millennia ago. The analysis of the perceptual changes in this place 
over this span of time gives us not only an understanding of ancient perceptions of 
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9.1 Location of Edzná. 


Edzná but also an appreciation of how our varied interactions with the past in the 
present create complex visions of this place. 

In this chapter I provide a general overview of the city the ancient Maya built 
in a place that we today call Edzná and link its various physical transformations 
with possible changes in perception from the Middle Formative to the present. I 
begin with a discussion of Edzná as it exists in the present to highlight the com- 
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plexity of the perception of place in our own cultural context. Focusing on archi- 
tectural evidence to make essential points about the definition of Edzná as place, I 
then present the earliest evidence for site settlement in the Middle Formative and 
discuss how those first cut stones shaped the subsequent growth of this ancient 
Maya society and its physical remains through the Postclassic. Turning to more 
modern contexts, 1 detail the processes of excavation, architectural consolidation, 
and restoration carried out by different researchers working at the site and explore 
how these studies have helped shape our varied modern understandings of the 
past in the present. Consideration of modern perceptions of this place provides 
interesting comparisons with those we construct for its past inhabitants. 


PERSPECTIVE IN THE PRESENT 


To begin a discussion of past, as well as modern, perspectives of place, it is useful 
to situate ourselves, as well as the places in question, in the present. Edzná is the 
archeological site with the largest number of visitors in the state of Campeche. 
Many tourists visit Edzná in part because of the considerable amount of consoli- 
dated structures, as well as its proximity to the capital of the state, also a tour- 
ist attraction since the city and its harbor have been declared world patrimony 
and were added to the World Heritage list by the United Nations Educational, 
Scientific, and Cultural Organization (UNESCO) in 1999. That recognition has 
increased tourism throughout the state. Another element contributing to the 
increased tourism at Edzná is its declaration as a “zone of archaeological monu- 
ments” by the Mexican federal government in October 2002. This new status has 
facilitated its preservation, as well as increasing public attention. 

In 2006 a renewed interest in attracting more tourists to the city of Campeche 
led to the installation of a light and sound show (luz y sonido) in the main buildings 
at Edzná. The funds for this project were allocated by the State of Campeche, while 
the technical supervision was provided by the Instituto Nacional de Antropología 
e Historia (INAH). A private company installed the show, which takes place daily 
during iday periods and on weekends during the rest of the year. Fulfilling expecta- 
tions, this show has increased the tourist influx to the archaeological site. 

Because of these factors, Edzna is part of the tourist network of archaeologi- 
cal sites on the Yucatan Peninsula that draw a large number of people each year. 
Those who visit or read about Edzna may do so for a variety of reasons: to satisfy 
personal curiosity, to comply with school requirements, to increase their general 
knowledge of culture, to enjoy a walk in areas open to the public, or to compare 
its architecture with that of other archeological sites, among others. Visitors arriv- 
ing for spiritual purposes, however, are rare. In contrast to other archaeological 
sites in Mexico that have large volumes of visitors, such as Chichén Itza, Coba, and 
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Teotihuacan, few people arrive at Edzná intending to “recharge energy” or “absorb 
positive energy” within the New Age tradition. Indigenous ceremonies also do 
not occur. The nearby indigenous communities, such as Noyaxché and Tixmucuy, 
no longer have hmenes, people who continue the tradition of conducting ritual 
ceremonies with offerings and prayers at the archaeological ruins. To encounter 
a hmen who carries out the traditional ceremonies to the “lords of the forest” or 
to request rain for a successful harvest, one has to go to the more remote villages 
in the region of Camino Real (between Campeche and Calkiní) or to the Chenes 
region (in the northeastern portion of the state of Campeche). 

The majority of visitors to Edzná can be classified as tourists, national and for- 
eign, whose primary interest is to familiarize themselves with the ancient architec- 
ture and gain some knowledge of Maya culture. These tourists wander in the areas 
open to the public, read the signs that briefly explain archaeological interpretations 
of various buildings, and take pictures. The new light and sound show provides a 
different perspective of the ruins. At night, visitors no longer see gray walls and 
great masses of architecture. The buildings are now showered with different tones 
of light that change to the sound of traditional music or according to the themes 
of the narration. This is a new form of perceiving and understanding the past, get- 
ting closer to the ancient Maya through sounds, voices, and music that combine 
their message with brilliant colors. 

In the case of professional researchers who are conducting specific investiga- 
tions at the site, their stays are more prolonged and their activities more focused 
on gathering specific information (botanical, chronological, architectural, and the 
like) with the purpose of analyzing, comparing, and publishing data. When an 
archaeological field season is under way, the archaeologists hire local farmers who 
work as field helpers, masons, and custodians. Other people such as drivers, assis- 
tants, students, and various experts participate as well. The activities of this lat- 
ter group are regulated by the objectives of the investigation project, and for the 
majority of participants the time invested at the site is considered a professional 
duty. Yet many of the participants in the field enjoy their work not only because 
of the wages and possibilities for professional advancement but also because of 
the pleasant surprises that occur on a day-to-day basis. Examples of such enjoy- 
able events include (1) witnessing the transformation of a mound from a pile of 
rubble to a building with three entrances and an interior bench, (2) discovering a 
burial with its offering, and (3) piecing together cut and carved stone fragments 
that at first seemed completely disjoined to form a human or zoomorphic design. 
The perceptions these participants have of Edzná are largely influenced by such 
experiences. 

Other frequent social actors who visit Edzná are students from various grades. 
Taken by their teachers to visit the site, these students tour the main buildings 
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to supplement the knowledge of Mexican prehistory they gain in the classroom. 
Artists, amateur photographers, and journalists also visit the site. These people 
perceive the site in other ways that people who work on archaeological projects 
because their experiences of the site are different. The presence of these social 
actors at the archaeological site is temporary, but it is important for understanding 
the variability of modern-day perceptions as each of these people brings a unique 
set of factors influencing his or her specific creation of Edzná as place. 


APPROACHING ARCHITECTURAL PERCEPTION IN ANCIENT EDZNÁ 


The multiple readings of the ruins by contemporary social actors lead us to think 
of the many different ways the ancient Maya could have perceived their built envi- 
ronment. Yet the perception of partially or completely abandoned structures must 
have varied according to factors that do not always leave traces in the archaeologi- 
cal record. Further, many of the ways in which people perceived the past in the 
past, as well as concepts such as abandonment, likely differed from our own per- 
ceptions. For example, among modern people there is a strong degree of pragma- 
tism when reusing and recycling materials from a building. The main motivation is 
economic in nature: to save time, energy, and resources. For Precolumbian people, 
however, the reuse of materials from a building included other considerations not 
necessarily linked to cost reduction. The sacred character of monumental struc- 
tures (with its inherent advantages and disadvantages), the social prestige associ- 
ated with some buildings, and the use of specific symbol systems in architectural 
contexts all provided different frameworks for the interpretation of abandoned 
buildings or those in the process of being remodeled. 

Throughout the millennia of Edzná's existence, its inhabitants witnessed 
numerous transformations of the city. Common people must have participated in 
this process according to their means: by providing physical labor for the monu- 
mental works. They did this either directly, by participatingin construction tasks, or 
indirectly, through the production and movement of food and consumption goods. 
Society's leaders and the planners of the monumental works, who were certainly 
closely linked, must have counted on efficient organization of those works and had 
adequate access to material resources. Yet these relationships were likely unstable, 
resulting in complex social relationships from generation to generation at both the 
individual' and group levels. This growth and dynamism of the society allowed 
several points of view to coexist. Some of these views were predominant, while 
others had fewer followers. As a whole, however, they represent the past variability 
of perception we can only partially see in the archaeological record. Thus when 
referring to Maya society we should not consider ancient Maya popular thought 
as monolithic and static, since it must have evolved and changed in a variety of 
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contemporaneous ways over the centuries. This means our conceptions of past 
ideas concerning the architecture created and recreated by the ancient Maya must 
be flexible as well. 

Another point to consider is that in the study of any archaeological data, it 
is impossible to avoid imposing one's point of view in the processes of analysis 
and interpretation. I am aware that my vision is not the only possible one, but I 
am certain that my presentation of the field data will at least support my argu- 
ments. Without doubt, future investigations will bring new information and per- 
spectives to the problems discussed here. Some elements, however, will remain 
constant, including the fact that Edzná was the most important Precolumbian city 
in the western portion of the Yucatán Peninsula. From its foundation around 600 
B.C. until the middle of the fifteenth century A.D., the society that gave it life 
underwent many transformations that can be detected through the analysis of 
its material remains (ceramics, architecture, sculpture, and similar objects). After 
four centuries of Historic-period abandonment, Edzná reemerged in the twentieth 
century with a new life, with new roles and different functions, in the context of 
another society. Finally, although I understand that my point of view will in some 
sense contextualize the lives of numerous social actors that were interwoven at 
the site, I will keep the place now known as Edzná as the center point (cf. Holtorf 
1998), preferring to focus on the biography of place while acknowledging that the 
cultural creation of Edzná as place was the result of the convergence of multiple 
perceptions across time and space. 


ORIGIN, DEVELOPMENT, AND PERCEPTION OF EDZNÁ 


A strong division between those who governed and those who were governed has 
been identified at many sites in the Maya area. This same division was clearly pres- 
ent at Edzná, as evidenced by the large variety of buildings constructed through- 
out the centuries. There is still knowledge to be gained about the social classes that 
constituted the Maya social structure and which have been identified in extensively 
excavated Maya cities such as Tikal (Becker 1973; W. Coe 1990; P. Harrison 1999) 
and Copán (W. Fash 1983, 2001). Yet we can begin with the idea that the concepts 
of place were strongly influenced by emerging class structures at the earliest mon- 
umental centers of the Formative in the Maya lowlands. 

While we do not know the exact date of Edzna’s foundation, we do know that 
by 600 B.C. a small, self-sufficient pottery-producing settlement had been estab- 
lished (Forsyth 1983; Matheny et al. 1983). The first public monumental architec- 
ture was probably erected at the end of the Middle Formative (ca. 300 B.C.). These 
buildings were already associated with supernatural entities and were considered 
by many ancient inhabitants to possess a sacred character and thus supernatural 
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9.2 Edzná Emblem Glyph: Tread 12, Hiero- 
glyphic Stairway, Edzna. 


power. The Maya who lived at Edzna in 
the fourth century B.C. hada clear vision 
of what the seat of political, economic, 
and religious power should have looked 
like. In the indigenous ideology that 
shaped this early center, a crucial role 
was that of the strong link with nature 
(celestial bodies, flora, fauna, and orog- 


raphy), as well as that of a strict sociopo- 
litical organization based on kinship that 
determined the role each individual played in the social fabric. 

In the Classic period, the political and economic complexity of the Pre- 
columbian society at Edzna was comparable to that of other important places 
of political power throughout the Maya lowlands. Like other important Classic- 
period sites such as Altar de los Reyes, Calakmul, Motul de San José, Palenque, and 
Tikal (Marcus 2004:30-31), Edzná had its own emblem glyph, first identified and 
interpreted by Nikolai Grube (personal communication 2002). This emblem glyph 
includes the “water group” prefix that indicates sacredness and a human head with 
ear flares/ plugs with crossed bands (T552), an element that seems to have a celes- 
tial association (Figure 9.2). 

The evidence of Edzna’s political and economic importance is not limited to 
the Classic period, however. Despite the paucity of glyphic evidence across the 
Maya lowlands during the Formative, some sites, through the sheer magnitude of 
their landscape modifications, demonstrate the importance of these places. Today 
the nucleus of the ruins of Edzna extends over 3 km in an east-west direction 
and 2 km in a north-south direction. Within this area twenty large architectural 
groups coexist, many of which have Formative construction (Figure 9.3). These 
central 6 km” were part of an area of 15 km? of land occupied by the majority 
of the population. Moreover, an important network of canals constructed dur- 
ing the Late Formative, which facilitated the collection, exploitation, and subse- 
quent elimination of rainwater, crossed this area (Figure 9.4; Matheny et al. 1983). 
Edzná's hydraulic system included thirty-one canals, eighty-four reservoirs, and a 
runoff system. In the northern, higher part of the site the ancient Maya created 
a fan-shaped array of canals pointing toward the site center. Other canals in the 
southern portion of the city allowed excess water to drain by directing it to a quad- 
rangular moat known today as the Fortaleza. From here the water would have 
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continued draining southward toward the catchment area of the Champotón River, 
approximately 30 to 35 km distant. The largest canal was approximately 50 m wide, 
1.5 m deep, and 13 km long. Although the implications for intensive agriculture 
and transportation are not discussed here (see Matheny et al. 1983), it is important 
to highlight the political significance of this hydraulic system. The system must 
have been important for the population for practical reasons, which in turn could 
have generated a genuine pride in belonging to that urban landscape. At the same 
time, the hydraulic system was another concrete manifestation of the capabilities 
and power of the rulers and the deities who accompanied them. 

Similar to many other sites across the Maya lowlands, occupation activities 
appear to have been focused on select structures, especially in the later periods of 
occupation. While occupation at Edzná spanned the period from 600 B.C. to A.D. 
1450, architectural evidence indicates that the major construction activity occurred 
from 250 B.C. (beginning of the Baluarte ceramic complex) until A.D. 900 (end of 
the Muralla ceramic complex). By the end of the Formative period, abandoned 
structures appear to have been part of the landscape at Edzná. The concept of 
“abandoned structures,” however, and the perception of what they signify corre- 
spond to our cultural formation. I doubt the ancient Maya would have conceived 
what we refer to as “their ruins” as abandoned, independent of whether they were 
occupied by living beings. 

Over the centuries, the memories of place and the constructed realities of 
each generation were communicated primarily through oral traditions. Yet with 
the institutionalization of religion and what we imagine to be its increasing com- 
plexity, the realm of the sacred remained largely in the hands of a small minority 
that legitimated its political power by creating dynasties of chosen families with 
a strict code of conduct and a controlled form of government. For the ancient 
Maya, the rulers were undeniably related to venerable ancestors often buried in 
monumental temples. In a quasi-magical manner, the ancestors eventually became 
blurred with the sacred and then took new forms; soon they were forming part 
of the pantheon of gods (Freidel, Schele, and Parker 1993; Houston and Stuart 
1989; Lounsbury 1974; McAnany 1995; Schele and Freidel 1990; Schele and Miller 
1986). These religious elements must have influenced the decision-making process 
involved in remodeling or constructing new buildings, as many monumental build- 
ings were related to both the gods and the ancestors. Temples were the seats of 
immense power to which obedience and respect were due. Thus the class structure 
of both people and buildings (discussed later) would have affected the construction 
and perception of architecture at Edzná. 

We cannot converse with a Maya person from the Classic period. Yet we know 
that their perception of the built environment at Edzná must have been different 
from ours. For them, specific meanings were likely associated with building and 
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architectural groups that are difficult for us to comprehend from studying archaeo- 
logical data. Further, we face the multiple possibilities offered by the large variety 
of individual perceptions. Each human being is different from others by virtue of 
age, sex, gender, stature, socioeconomic status, kinship relations, and similar fac- 
tors. The captured mental imagery and its translation into a single code of values 
by each individual mind create an increasingly large complexity and diversity of 
perceptions across a population. Yet people negotiate their perceptions as well, 
forming collective visions of the world. The negotiations of these collective per- 
ceptions may leave some traces in material remains related to certain decisions, 
such as how to create, modify, dedicate, and abandon monumental structures. 1 
now discuss some of the ways we can approach ancient perception at Edzná. 


RITUAL DEPOSITS AND STRUCTURES 


One important body of evidence regarding such collective negotiations and per- 
ceptions to which we have access in the Maya area is ritual deposits. We know 
the lives of Precolumbian peoples were marked by specific rites of passage that 
validated them socially: birth, name acquisition, marriage, official appointment 
of some sort, and death, among others (cf. Tozzer 1941). These rites of passage 
certainly changed the collective perception of individuals by the society at large. In 
a society characterized by such rites, we might expect that the changes associated 
with structures, often considered to have a life force of their own (e.g., Freidel, 
Schele, and Parker 1993; Stuart 1996), would also be considered adequate for the 
realization of specific ceremonies that could change the perception of the build- 
ings in which they were performed. In fact, we can cite a large number of dedica- 
tion and termination offerings in many buildings across the Maya area that appear 
to reaffirm or renegotiate the place of those buildings in society (e.g., Mock 1998b; 
Pendergast 1998; see also Brown and Garber; Child and Golden; Hansen, Howell, 
and Guenter; Navarro Farr, Freidel, and Arroyave Prera; Magnoni, Hutson, and 
Stanton; and Sullivan et al., this volume). Following this logic, we can talk about 
these data as indicating rites of passage not only for people but for buildings as well 
(see also Fox 1996). In this sense we are perceiving not just ourselves as archaeolo- 
gists that material culture was taking an active role in society but that the Maya 
went as far as to personify material culture in the case of architecture and give it a 
life of its own. Thus we can talk about the identity and all of the associations that 
come with it (class position, age, gender, and the like) of buildings. 

The conservation and protection of certain architectural elements the ancient 
Maya considered important illustrate their interest in protecting structures dur- 
ing their modification and burial, reinforcing that those identities were in some 
way important to conserve. Once these architectural elements were covered by 
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later construction episodes, they were not forgotten. Rather, they continued to 
be active parts of the structure in the minds of the inhabitants of the site. As a 
result of this emphasis on careful burial of substructures and the fortune of mod- 
ern researchers, many architectural elements such as modeled stucco fragments 
with important symbolic connotations have been found. One example is the Late 
Formative mask in Str. 419-1 located on the north side of the Pequeña Acrópolis of 
Edzná (Figure 9.5). Other masks dated to the Early Classic have been found in the 
Edificio de los Mascarones and on the north side of the Edificio de los Cinco Pisos. 
The care with which the ancient Maya covered these masks reveals their intention 
to preserve them and underscores their significance. Further, given that many of 
these structures were considered to have been living temples, the buried identities 
(whether considered living or dead) of the substructures would likely have been 
part of the identity of the new structure. 

In the case of Edzná, two offerings are worth mentioning in regard to the ear- 
lier discussion of how ritual deposits can help us understand the construction of a 
building's identity. The first offering was deposited under the floor of the temple 
situated on top of the Edificio de los Cinco Pisos. That temple was demolished in 
the Terminal Classic, but its foundations were preserved under the structure we 
see on top of the platform today. We found two vases with lids under the stucco 
floor in the northeast corner of that destroyed temple (Figure 9.6). Both vessels 
were crudely made, and one of the lids was decorated with a simple anthropo- 
morphic head. These vases belong to the ceramic group Dzib, dated to A.D. 700. 
Deeper excavations revealed another stucco floor and below it, in the middle of 
the room, a marine shell (Turbinella angulata) from the Campeche coast (only 50 
km away). The interior space of this temple was only 2.5 x 0.8 m. In contrast, the 
interior space of the new temple was five times larger (6.3 x 1.65 m) than the pre- 
vious temple on top of whose vestiges it had been built. The builders also added 
a stela (apparently plain) in the center of the room adjacent to the new temple. In 
all, five rooms were erected and distributed on the top of the temple to form an 
arrangement of five petals (Figure 9.7). This arrangement symbolically recreated 
a large Ol, or portal, to communicate with the ancestors and the gods above the 
highest point in the ancient city. This juxtaposition of elements functioned as a 
material metaphor for the relation between humans and deities; inside the portal 
was located the axis mundi (the stela that stood for the sacred tree at the center on 
the universe) and a marine shell that referenced the primordial sea, or the origin of 
all that existed (see Freidel, Schele, and Parker 1993:139-140). 

In contrast, the houses of commoners were gradually transformed according 
to their economic needs and changes in household composition. Yet these fami- 
lies also made dedication and funerary offerings when necessary. An example of 
this can be seen in the offering of two tripod plates placed in infant burials under 
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the foundations of an apsidal house made of perishable materials (six by four m 
in size) (Figure 9.8).* The first burial was located in a cyst built outside the struc- 
ture by taking partial advantage of previously constructed walls, while the second 
infant was placed under an interior division of the house. Both vessels are Muna 
slateware types and date to the Late Classic (A.D. 600-800). 
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9.7 Plan of Temple on Top of Edificio de los Cinco Pisos. 
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In this discussion I have focused on the creation, transformation, and per- 
ception of nonabandoned structures. Yet two points can be noted here. First, the 
actions just described helped shape the identities of these buildings. Second, the 
actions influenced the perception of these structures by later peoples who retained 
some knowledge of them. While we can debate whether the burial of structures 
during new building episodes can be considered abandonment, we can also apply 
these same ideas to structures we know to have been in ruins during certain peri- 
ods. The point here, however, is to stress the range of possibilities that exist for 
archaeologists attempting to decipher the meaning of architecture, whether aban- 
doned by our standards or not, to the ancient inhabitants of Maya sites. 


ARCHITECTURAL CONTINUITY 


We might suppose that while we can identify physical, and hence perceptual, changes 
in the Edzna landscape over time, the fact that certain continuities in architectural 
forms and functions clearly existed over long periods suggests that some continu- 
ities in the perception of Edzná as place can also be identified. For example, some 
Maya residences show a remarkable similarity in form over the millennia, including 
those at Edzná. The millenary persistence of forms and techniques employed in 
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the construction of houses was clearly shown by Wauchope (1938) in his important 
study on modern Maya houses. More than forty years after that study, Hammond 
(1982:114-115) confirmed the antiquity of such practices at Cuello, Belize. New 
dates suggest that these house forms and building techniques date as early as 900 
B.C. (E. Andrews and Hammond 1990). Commoners built their houses with mate- 
rials according to their economic means. At Edzná, houses made of perishable 
materials have barely been investigated. We know, however, that they were abun- 
dant because we have encountered them in numerous parts of the site. Moreover, 
the New World Archaeological Foundation (NWAF) map shows 800 structures, of 
which only 45 can be considered monumental. In contrast, more than 700 mounds 
and platforms (95 percent of the recorded structures in archaeological investiga- 
tions at Edzna) have low constructions on top, indicating that they are the ruins of 
simple residences with stone foundations, wooden walls, and thatched roofs made 
of palm fronds (xaan; Sabal mayarum) or grass (k’oxol ak; Spartina spartinee) (cf. 
Viller Ruiz, López Franco, and Barrera 1981). 

In contrast to the residences of commoners, elite residences, often referred to 
as “palaces,” can vary considerably in form, dimension, and location. They are all, 
however, located in the central portion of the site and in close proximity to cere- 
monial buildings and public spaces. Elite residences are normally long, multiroom 
buildings. In most cases some of the rooms are internally connected. Often the 
rooms have more than one access; and some have masonry benches, niches, vessels 
inset into the walls, and cut stones or beams to suspend objects. Some construc- 
tions also have elements in door jambs or in interior veneer stones to fix curtains or 
movable doors. In many cases rooms are at different levels, either taking advantage 
of natural rises or entirely built with masonry construction. In the archaeological 
literature of Yucatan several elite residences have been identified, and they all share 
common characteristics. Examples are the palaces of Labna (Gallareta Negron 
2003), Sayil (Pollock 1980), Xkipché (Reindel 2003), and Santa Rosa Xtampak (G. 
Andrews 1999), to mention only the most renowned. Other lesser-known exam- 
ples are the patio created by Structures 2C1 to 2C4 of Kabah (Pollock 1980), the 
Cabalpak Group of Chacmultún (Benavides C. 1985), and Str. 1 of Becan (Piña 
Chan 1985). At Edzna, the western side of the Edificio de los Cinco Pisos is very 
likely an elite residence. Other possible examples are the rooms in the northern 
building of the Puuc Patio (northwestern sector of the Gran Acrópolis) (Figure 
9.9) and those built over the Plataforma de los Cuchillos.’ Yet palace structures do 
not have the same time depth at Edzná as the basic forms of commoner residences 
do. While we might speak of perceptual continuities in regard to the forms of pal- 
aces, we are primarily restricted to the Late and Terminal Classic periods. 

Temples, however, have a much greater time depth in the civic landscape of 
Edzná. Near the previously described elite residences and also centrally located 
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9.9 Plan of Gran Acrópolis. 


in settlements, the Maya built mythical mountains to honor their ancestors and 
the world creators from the Formative through the Postclassic. Similar to many 
ancient cultures throughout the world, the sacred spaces associated with Maya 
temples had limited interior dimensions and were built in the upper portion of 
platforms of varying heights. Although there had been a great variety of Maya 
temples in the past, they were characterized by their high elevation and restricted 
access. Historical and ethnographic sources suggest that the main ceremonies con- 
ducted in temples were associated with the relationship between humans and dei- 
ties. As the etymology of the word “religion” indicates, they were attempting to 
re-ligare, or reconnect, human beings with divinities by means of ceremonies and 
rites. Temples functioned as portals between the terrestrial world and the super- 
natural realm. 

At Edzná, the well-identified temples are the Edificio de los Mascarones, the 
Templo Suroeste, the Templo del Sur, and the temple that underlies the pres- 
ent construction of the Edificio de los Cinco Pisos. These four buildings date to 
the Late Classic (A.D. 600-800). The enormous platform of the Vieja Hechicera 
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9.10 Vieja Hechicera. 


has not been completely explored, but the early architecture may indicate that 
an important temple might have existed there since the first centuries of our era 
(Figure 9.10). In the Terminal Classic (A.D. 800-1000) the best example of a temple 
is the one at the summit of the Edificio de los Cinco Pisos (Figure 9.11). Postclassic 
examples are the Templo del Norte, the temple adjacent to Str. 419-3 on top of the 
Pequeña Acrópolis, and the room over the highest pyramidal platform of the Vieja 
Hechicera Complex. The upper structure of the Anexo de los Cinco Pisos could 
also date to the Terminal Classic or the Postclassic, yet this structure's internal 
arrangement differs from all previously mentioned examples. 

Beginning with the Early Classic, the oldest architectural style we can asso- 
ciate with temples is the Petén style, with thick and heavy lines comparable to 
the early architecture of Oxkintok, Aké, Izamal, and Cobá, to mention just a few 
examples (cf. Benavides C. 1996). After 300 years of Petén-style use, the dimensions 
of temple architecture were reduced even though internal spaces were increased. 
This was the time when Stelae 12, 27, and 29 were carved to recount the early rul- 
ers of the city. Between A.D. 600 and 800 the architectural style changed again. A 
combination of Puuc- and Chenes-style architecture, characterized by lighter and 
more elaborate lines, can be seen in the buildings of this time.* 
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9.11 Edificio de los Cinco Pisos. 


The following two centuries (A.D. 800-1000) displayed a different architectural 
style, called Chontal. Although the Chontal style shares similar characteristics with 
the previous architectural traditions at Edzná, it also has structural innovations 
found in remote regions such as the Gulf Coast and the central Mexican highlands. 
These architectural similarities include the fact that Chontal architecture is char- 
acterized by the creation of new spaces and forms. For example, this architecture 
is characterized by multiple entrances with columns made of various pieces of 
cut stone (e.g., Str. 433); the interior space of Chontal-style buildings was wider 
and used interior columns, as evidenced at Str. 512. Further, the lower sections of 
these buildings had a slope, as can be seen on the western part of the Edificio de 
los Cinco Pisos or at Str. 512. The stairways were arranged with balustrades, and 
the old Petén apron moldings were covered and transformed into curved or convex 
slopes. Chontal architecture also had sculptural correspondences with new themes 
such as hunchbacks, jaguar thrones, warriors in different positions, stelae with sev- 
eral scenes, and tenoned serpent heads. These stylistic similarities indicate Edzná's 
participation in a large network of interregional exchange. The best examples of 
Chontal architecture can be seen at Chichén Itzá, where the style was fully devel- 
oped. In discussing these similarities, I am not talking about the nature of stylistic 
influences. I am merely drawing attention to the fact that Edzná had distinct archi- 
tectonic forms that shared similarities with other contemporary Yucatec sites. 
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Toward the end of the Precolumbian history at Edzná, builders again changed 
the monumental architecture, now reusing old buildings and sometimes adding 
stairways or new masonry rooms to the previous ones. In some cases they built new 
buildings by recycling stones and materials from abandoned or ruined structures. A 
good example is Str. 343-27. Finally, the clearing, consolidation, and interpretation 
of Edzná's architectural patrimony during the twentieth and twenty-first centuries 
has added new elements that can be viewed as both successes and errors. 

The information presented here, especially regarding temples and commoner 
residences, suggests a continuation in the use and perhaps the perception of these 
buildings and their associated architectural spaces in Precolumbian times. As we 
have seen, the majority of the people lived in perishable structures around the 
nucleus of the settlement. People involved in administrative or managerial activi- 
ties lived in and used masonry buildings inside the main architectural complexes. 
Although many changes took place in Edzna’s architectural landscape over time, 
basic continuities suggest the possibility that the past was in some sense conserved, 
especially regarding civic structures such as temples, to legitimize the political and 
religious present. Construction techniques and styles changed through time, yet 
the basic idea of Edzna remained the same. 

In contrast, actions that have taken place in the twentieth and twenty-first 
centuries have provided Edzna with new functions, incorporating the site into 
new regional (Maya area), national (Mexico), and international contexts. Edzna is 
no longer a city inhabited by thousands of people and one that holds economic, 
political, and religious power. Today Edzna is a cultural and recreational place that 
illustrates past achievements of Maya civilization and is a main tourist destination. 
Turning back to the modern view of Edzna as place, we can now talk more clearly 
about how ruins are perceived by contemporary peoples. 


ETHNOGRAPHIC MAYA INTERPRETATIONS OF THE EDZNA LANDSCAPE 


Returning to the theme of animated architecture, the ethnography of the modern 
Maya confirms this notion of living temples. For indigenous farmers of the north- 
ern Maya lowlands, the forests in which researchers record archaeological remains 
are not empty. Within sites and structures reside supernatural entities that must be 
treated with respect so current residents avoid diseases and suffering. In the indig- 
enous mind everything seems to have a life, especially the constructions in which 
their ancestors and supernatural beings lived. 

Today traditional Maya farmers assure the presence of different beings 
amid the archaeological ruins through the practice of their own belief system. 
Twentieth-century ethnography indicates the belief in entities that are “owners 
of” or that “inhabit” caves, land with high forest, and the constructions of the 
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ancient Maya (Benavides C. 2000; Redfield and Villa Rojas 1934; Villa Rojas 1985; 
Vogt 1969). They are called “lords of the forest,” aluxes (mischievous creatures), 
spirits, and aires (winds), all of which can trick, harm, and cause illnesses and even 
death to human beings. A good example of these extraordinary beings that reside 
in and haunt the Precolumbian mounds is the legend of the La Vieja Hechicera 
(Old Sorceress). This same name is given to a large pyramidal structure located 800 
m northwest of the Edificio de los Cinco Pisos at Edzná (see Figures 9.3 and 9.10). 
Santiago Magaña Arana, a custodian of the archaeological zone, told archaeolo- 
gists working at Edzná this story. 


Farmers at the beginning of the twentieth century who used to leave for their 
fields early in the morning were in the habit of leaving a few coins on top of 

a stone table (a fragment of a stela) at the foot of a mound (Str. 641-1). By the 
afternoon when they were coming back from their fields the coins had disap- 
peared. In their place they would find some water and food. One day a young 
boy asked how the coins were being changed into those goods. Others answered 
that it was not important; an old woman performed the deed, and the only 
important thing was that it was being done. Not satisfied with the answer, the 
young boy hid himself to see what the old woman did. He waited a long time, 
but finally he was able to see her. A black dog that accompanied the old woman 
discovered and chased him, however. Scared, the young boy ran to his house. 
That same night he fell sick with high fever and body pain. After several days his 
sickness got worse. He told his family what had happened, but he did not regain 
health and finally died. From that day coins were no longer exchanged for food 
and water. The old sorceress never came back to help the farmers. 


This legend may appear to be a simple curiosity from the ethnographic record 
of the Edzná region.’ Yet this story has deep historical roots that are shared among 
the Maya. This modern accountis a version of a Precolumbian myth regarding the 
magical powers of the moon, conceived as the grandmother of gods and a bene- 
factor of human beings. The oldest reference to an old woman with special pow- 
ers dates to colonial times (second half of the sixteenth century) and is related to 
Ixmucané, the grandmother of the Hero Twins in the Popol Vuh (Recinos 1971). 
Through the telling of such traditional stories, some continuity exists between the 
perception of local places in the past and present. 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL LANDSCAPE OF EDZNÁ 
Archaeologists have a very different way of perceiving “ruins” than indigenous 
people do. For instance, archaeological views of landscape are often constructed 
from an aerial perspective (Brothwell and Higgs 1963; Garza Tarazona de González 
and Kurjack 1980; Litvak 1986; see also J. Thomas 1993). Flying over archaeological 
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sites allows us to obtain a general vision of these ancient cities that is considered 
unparalleled compared with other methods. We should remember, however, that 
these complex and extensive settlements were the result of many centuries of 
architectural construction. I believe preferred aerial views of ancient Maya land- 
scapes give a false sense of stasis that can be seen in other landscape depictions of 
Maya sites. Reconstructions of urban landscapes such as those offered by Tatiana 
Proskouriakoff (1963) of sites like Copán, Piedras Negras, Uxmal, and Chichén Itzá 
and later drawn by other artists for sites such as Becán (Pedro Dozal, in Gendrop 
1977), Comalcalco, Palenque, Kabah (G. Andrews 1975), Río Azul (Roy Andersen, 
in R. Adams 1986), Aguateca, Dos Pilas (Richard Schlecht, in Demarest 1993), and 
Bonampak (Christopher Klein, in Miller 1995) depict those sites as static urban 
landscapes. With the exception of Peter Speir's reconstructions of Tikal (Hall 
1975), these reconstructions lack elements from different periods as they would 
have existed during a single point in time (such as abandoned structures in ruins), 
which certainly coexisted within the same field of vision. 

Such reconstructions are not only common in drawings and paintings of 
Maya sites but can also be experienced by visiting any of the many reconstructed 
sites across the Maya lowlands. A panoramic view for someone visiting Edzná, 
for instance, shows a series of large and small buildings in their final stages of 
construction, which were not necessarily contemporaneous. These buildings owe 
their present appearance not only to their Precolumbian builders but also to mod- 
ern archaeological interpretations, with their keen focus on conservation, recon- 
struction, and restoration as well (Figure 9.12). In the next section I discuss various 
archaeological examples of landscape construction that influence modern percep- 
tions of Edzná as place. 


DEFORMED VISIONS AND DISTORTED CORRECTIONS 


The erroneous interpretation of field data has led to dubious reconstructions of 
buildings at Edzna. Some architectural elements appear to have been cleared after 
excavation and been poorly reconstructed after their initial documentation. A good 
example is provided by the Casa de la Luna (Str. 343-21) in the southern portion 
of the Gran Acrópolis at Edzná (Figure 9.13). Investigations by Román Piña Chan 
(1985:119-132) in 1970 revealed, among other details, a platform of four or five 
terraces and a small wall in the top portion of the building (Figure 9.14). After the 
excavations were completed, the reconstruction was undertaken not by Pifia Chan 
but by Raul Pavon Abreu who, unlike Pifia Chan, was not trained in archaeology. 
Pavón Abreu was qualified for the job for administrative reasons, but he lacked 
sufficient knowledge or experience to undertake the architectural reconstruction 
of Precolumbian structures. Sadly, governmental officials provided political cover 
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9.12 Aerial View of Gran Acrópolis. 


for any potential criticism of the work, assuring that technical and academic con- 
cerns were relegated to the side (Benavides C. 1988). Today we see a building with 
seven terraces and large lateral taluds (Figure 9.15). This reconstruction ignores the 
existence of the platform terraces on the western and eastern sides of the building. 
We also see tall walls that do not coincide with each other and pilasters that do not 
reflect in situ evidence. 

At the Casa de la Luna we have the strong impression that there was an attempt 
to apply, with little success and to the detriment of the building's architectural his- 
tory, the canons of the cubist art movement. Further, Pavón Abreu crowned the 
building with a large thatched structure built on top. The plans and corresponding 
photographs were subsequently published by George Andrews (1984:xvii-xviii). 
These data demonstrate the discrepancies between the original architectural evi- 
dence and Pavón Abreu's imaginative reconstructions. Some scholars have pointed 
out that this reconstruction was the product of its time in Mexico. It is important to 
note, however, that reconstructions carried out at Uxmal, Kabah (Marquina 1964), 
and Becán (Potter 1977) at the same time were done according to Precolumbian 
canons and did not undergo major reinterpretations and transformations, as hap- 
pened in the case of the Casa de la Luna. 

For archaeologists working in Mexico today, intervention in a Precolumbian 
building has several objectives. Some of these goals include understanding the 
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9.13 Casa de la Luna before Excavation. 


structure's architectural characteristics, chronology, and functions. This informa- 
tion is useful not only to understand the role of the building in its local context but 
also to facilitate comparisons with similar structures in other regions. Yet investi- 
gators are interested in preserving the vestiges of buildings as part of the cultural 
patrimony as well. This objective is designed to present to the public the integral 
parts of ancient structures with the fewest possible deformations. In this endeavor, 
some specialists limit themselves to the consolidation of in situ remains. The inter- 
est here is in reinforcing the structural elements that provide stability and strength. 
Others prefer to consolidate the in situ remains, as well as add parts for which 
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9.14 Walls of Casa de la Luna during Excavation. 


9.15 Casa de la Luna after Restoration. 
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9.16 New World Archaeological Foundation Depiction of Gran Acrópolis Including Casa de 
la Luna. 


evidence has been recovered during the excavation process, to facilitate a more 
complete understanding of the building. Between these two extremes there are 
different positions regarding the number of architectural elements that should be 
restored based on the distribution of the cut stone recovered during liberation or 
excavation. 

The temptation to add or include elements such as roofs (when there are no 
data that indicate the height of collapsed rooms) and decorative elements or to 
restore the original colors can be avoided through the use of pictorial or digital 
reconstructions. All archaeologists involved in this task share the common objec- 
tive of trying to understand the structure by creating a puzzle out of the loose and 
dispersed pieces. Virtual reconstructions are a responsible way to realize this goal. 
For example, the draughtsman of NWAF used the Casa de la Luna as a subject 
for pictorial reconstruction (Figure 9.16; Matheny et al. 1983). Although this was 
a poor rendition given our knowledge of the archaeology of the structure today, 
this vision did not create the same problems as Pavón Abreu's reconstruction using 
the original stone. 

The analysis of the field data and the published photographs (Piña Chan 1985) 
indicate that the Casa de la Luna had a Petén-style pyramidal platform similar to 
neighboring contemporaneous monumental buildings of the Gran Acrópolis such 
as the Edificio de los Cinco Pisos, the Anexo de los Cinco Pisos (which is earlier 
than the eastern facade), the substructure of the Templo del Norte, the Templo 
Noreste, and the Templo Suroeste. In a second construction episode, which took 
place between A.D. 800 and 1000, the central stairway of the Casa de la Luna was 
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9.17 Cut Stones from Casa de la Luna in the Form of Canines or Teeth Resembling Typical 
Pieces from Zoomorphic Facades of Chenes Architecture. 


refurbished with small, well-cut stones in Puuc style. The base of this access was 
also enlarged by adding a bench with an ornamental talud, similar to the access 
platform at the first eastern level of the Edificio de los Cinco Pisos. Unfortunately, 
the bench seems to not have been respected in its original form but rather to be a 
modified variant. On the other hand, a very interesting find is the discovery on the 
surface at the base of the eastern side of the Casa de la Luna of several cut stones 
in the form of canines or teeth resembling typical pieces from the zoomorphic 
facades of the Chenes architecture (Figure 9.17). We have no evidence of their 
original position, but they correlate chronologically with the cut-stone masonry 
columns located in Str. 348-18 (Figure 9.18). 

I propose two ideas to avoid poor restoration in the future, especially when 
data and contexts are complex: (1) to reintegrate displaced architectural elements 
whose original contexts can be validated without doubt through archaeological 
research and (2) to foster wider communication among colleagues so we can find 
better solutions through consensus rather than through individual decision mak- 
ing. Reconstructions of architecture not found in situ should not be carried out at 
archaeological sites. Instead, such reconstructions should be done by drawing or 
computer animation. 
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9.18 Plan of Str. 348-18 


NEW FUNCTIONS AND RESPONSIBILITIES 


The incorporation of archaeological ruins in the development of modern Mexican 
society has played an important role in the creation of a national political cohe- 
sion in which monumental buildings have come to symbolize the roots of national 
essence—the mexicanidad. Although regional variations exist, ruins similar to those 
at Edzna can be found throughout many parts of Mexico, forging a further shared 
identity based on the idea of ancient Mesoamerican civilization. For example, 
Teotihuacan has been a main reference point for national identity in central Mexico 
since the end of the nineteenth century. Since the 1970s excavations in the historic 
center of Mexico City have promoted the image of Tenochtitlan as a complement 
to Teotihuacan. In the 1930s Oaxaca began presenting Monte Alban as a regional 
symbol of identity, while in the 1940s Hidalgo followed with Tula and Veracruz 
began promoting El Tajin. In the 1960s Cholula spoke for Puebla and Xochicalco 
for Morelos. In 1950s Tabasco, a strong interest began developing in the Olmec 
culture, with a keen focus on the large stone monuments that now serve as national 
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symbols for the dawn of civilization in Mexico. Over the following three decades 
the emphasis in Tabasco shifted to Comalcalco, a large site on the Maya frontier. In 
the Maya area there are numerous sites that stand for local and regional identities, 
including Bonampak and Palenque in Chiapas, Uxmal and Chichén Itzá in Yucatán, 
Tulum in Quintana Roo, and the focus of this chapter, Edzná, in Campeche. 

Several of the sites listed here are registered on the UNESCO World Heritage 
list: the historic centers of Mexico City, Oaxaca City, and Puebla, as well as the 
archaeological sites of Teotihuacan, El Tajín, Monte Albán, Xochicalco, Palenque, 
Chichén Itzá, and Uxmal (Lotz and Schiirmann 1997). At each of these sites, visi- 
tors can appreciate environmental and cultural landscapes of places designed to 
portray a present view of the past. In the case of Edzná, this site is a clear example 
of (1) how the Maya civilization originated in the western portion of the Yucatecan 
peninsula and (2) a human organization that created an important hydraulic net- 
work that (3) facilitated the concentration of political and economic power, whose 
strength remains visible in the monumental constructions. 

With the passing of time and the increasing exploration of large Precolumbian 
cities, a feeling of national identity has emerged with a greater knowledge of 
objects previously of merely antiquarian interest. At first the task of investigating 
ancient monuments was conducted with flexible criteria depending on who was 
directing the investigation and consolidation work. The professionalization and 
development of archaeology as a serious anthropological discipline have allowed 
for the establishment of clear rules for data collection and reconstructions. The sta- 
tus of ruins has consequently changed, and several shine as examples of national 
cultural patrimony today. 

As with Mexico, many other countries have faced problems in the investigation 
and public presentation of their archaeological ruins. The Venice Charteris one of 
the most important international documents that provides guidelines for the con- 
servation and restoration of monuments and sites. An important piece of Mexican 
legislation, strongly linked to the Venice Charter, is the Federal Law of Artistic, 
Historical, and Archeological Monuments and Zones,’ with its subsequent regula- 
tions (Diaz-Berrio Fernandez 1986; Molina Montes 1975). This law establishes that 
the Instituto Nacional de Antropologia e Historia (INAH) and the Instituto de Bellas 
Artes (INBA) are responsible for the protection, conservation, and investigation of 
the artistic, historic, and archaeological zones and monuments present in Mexico. 
Precolumbian monuments and sites are considered national patrimony under the 
jurisdiction of INAH, which is responsible for coordinating the discovery, investiga- 
tion, conservation, and restoration of all Precolumbian archaeological remains. A 
national registry of artistic, historic, and archaeological zones and monuments has 
been created to define what constitutes national cultural patrimony. The archaeo- 
logical nature of cultural patrimony has priority over its historical nature, which 
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in turn has priority over its artistic nature; thus archaeology is considered the most 
valuable aspect of cultural patrimony. Yet sanctions have been established equally 
for those who will remove, damage, and destroy archaeological, historical, and 
artistic remains. 

This legislation is now widely known among urban and rural residents alike. 
Most people, however, are aware of the significance of archaeological ruins for 
educational and cultural purposes without having to be informed of the law. 
Moreover, some farmers are fearful of disturbing the Precolumbian ruins because 
of the extraordinary forces and spirits that dwell in these ancient places. Even with- 
out being familiar with the legislation for the protection of archaeological patri- 
mony, many people know that damaging or destroying Precolumbian structures 
or removing Precolumbian objects without permission from INAH are illegal acts 
that may lead to serious penal consequences. 

For archaeological researchers, this law is a major tool in facilitating the pro- 
tection of cultural patrimony. The legal framework establishes clear regulations for 
the treatment of archaeological monuments and zones and especially for their pro- 
tection and the prevention of damage or destruction. It has also facilitated agree- 
ments between INAH and other governmental organisms (Federal Commission 
for Electricity, Mexican Petroleum, municipal and state governments, and other 
organizations), as well as with private groups and individuals (construction com- 
panies, private owners, and the like) to salvage archaeological information in areas 
being transformed and developed (e.g., roads, commercial centers, residential 
complexes, agricultural fields). 

Despite such laws, however, protecting ruins throughout Mexico is a difficult 
task. For example, the presence of national and international tourists (sometimes 
with limited understanding of archaeology and the value of cultural patrimony) 
occasionally results in vandalism and damage to archaeological remains. The fun- 
damentally materialist perception and irresponsible attitude of these individuals 
leads them to write or incise their names on stucco surfaces and facing stones, 
remove cut stones, and put holes and dents in floor and walls without concern 
for the building’s stability. Sometimes they carry out such acts simply to kill time 
and avoid boredom. Other times they look for souvenirs to show off to others. 
The removed object will soon be forgotten as an ephemeral trophy. As a result 
of the wide dissemination of knowledge through conferences, videos, movies, 
exhibits, and publications about protecting cultural and archaeological patrimony 
in Mexico, as in other nations, more citizens are now aware of the existing cultural 
patrimony and associated responsibilities in their countries. Yet these problems still 
plague archaeological sites in Mexico. 

In the case of Edzna, various social actors are intertwined with its cultural pat- 
rimony, including researchers, tourist promoters, people seeking national integra- 
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tion through the creation of jobs, and visitors. Archaeologists and epigraphers have 
revealed some of the hidden stories of ancient Edzná and consolidated areas of the 
site so visitors can now understand them. They have also recovered and explained 
many objects now in museums. Tourist promoters have worked to build hotels 
in, and create bus tours from, the city of Campeche. They have also succeeded 
in including Edzná in the tourist routes that lie between Palenque and Cancún. 
The Campeche State Government, the United Nations High Commissioner for 
Refugees (UNHCR), the European Union, and INAH have created employment 
opportunities for farmers who live in the region surrounding Edzná. This has 
strengthened the economic development of the region and encouraged awareness 
of the cultural importance of the archaeological remains. The annual flux of visi- 
tors to Edzná reached its peak in 2003 with 41,921 visitors, whereas the following 
years saw a decline in that number. An average of the years 2003-2006 indicates 
that slightly over 37,000 people a year, or 103 tourists a day, visited the site.* 

It is difficult to know how the various social actors perceive Edzná without 
more intensive anthropological study. For some it signifies an employment oppor- 
tunity, for others a cultural space and at the same time a place of recreation. People 
closest to the site's archaeology are the descendants of the ancient Maya, the 
Yucatec Maya, who still identify themselves as such. These people speak Yucatec 
Maya, farm maize, and continue to live in the region. To this list we can also add 
researchers interested in studying the past. People less close to Edzná rarely visit 
the site, but when they do, they show some curiosity. 


CONCLUDING COMMENTS 


Many twentieth-century builders had a tendency to demolish existing structures 
and construct new ones. Thankfully for archaeology and for the conservation of 
what today we call cultural patrimony, the ancient Maya preferred to cover earlier 
structures because of their religious and symbolic significance. Certainly, they also 
did so for practical reason (to create tall buildings with greater volume). As a result 
of these practices, we have been able to recover well-preserved substructures and 
buildings throughout the Maya area. 

These ancient buildings convey an unquestionable historical and cultural leg- 
acy that in the twentieth century was appropriated for new functions, such as edu- 
cation, investigation, and recreation. The perceptions of these buildings, among 
which a radically different society prospered, have changed over the years. After 
many centuries of existence, however, the buildings at Edzná have remained alive 
in some sense, even if they have carried different meanings for different people. 
Securing the future conservation and use of Edzná's Precolumbian remains must 
be part of a decision-making process in which a large number of social actors can 
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participate. As specialists in archaeology, restoration, and the administration of 
cultural property, we have a privilege more than a right in deciding the new uses 
of the Maya legacy. Who should propose and realize such actions? This is not just 
a governmental problem but one that involves the decisions of many people. Each 
group of social actors has its own ideas and opinions, as well as its own experience 
and agenda. Yet in engaging in the discourse outlined here, we should always try 
to avoid irreversibly damaging the cultural patrimony. 

In this chapter I have tried to highlight the wide spectrum of readings gener- 
ated by the ancient stones found at Edzná. Anyone who is interested in Edzná 
should participate in the evaluation of what we are interested in preserving or 
modifying at this site. An extensive review of the needs and propositions of all the 
social actors will facilitate the elaboration of work plans that in turn will allow 
Edzná to continue to display its multifarious facets under the heterogeneous gaze 
of human beings. 


NOTES 


1. Where we have to consider factors such as family background, gender, and social 
class. 

2. This structure (Houselot L-13-1) is located to the north of the Gran Acrópolis next 
to Str. 357 and almost in the INAH campsite. The continual walking of people and the pass- 
ing of cars exposed the wall lines of the foundations, prompting salvage excavations. 

3. In the case of the Plataforma de los Cuchillos, the structures in the west and east 
date to the Late Classic, while the more centrally located structures are from later times. 

4. The nucleus of Chenes architecture in the region lies only 40 km away, and Edzná 
is located in the heart of the Puuc architectural region (an area of 16,000 km?) (Benavides 
C. 2003:164). 

5. Another variation of this theme is the legend of the Adivino of Uxmal, in which 
there is an architectural group also named La Vieja, located in front of the southeastern 
corner of the platform of the Governor's Palace (Ruz 1963). 

6. Similar columns with well-cut stones are common in sites in the Chenes region, 
such as Santa Rosa Xtampak (G. Andrews 1997). These columns are also present at other 
sites that show Chenes architectural traits, such as Uxmal (Prem 2003:295), Xburrotunich 
(close to Oxkintok) (López de la Rosa and Velásquez M. 1992), and Ek Balam (Vargas de 
la Peña and Castillo Borges 1999), as well as in the south of Campeche and Quintana Roo, 
such as Str. V of Kohunlich (G. Andrews 1999:175-176), the eastern access room of the 
central group at Balamkú, Building 1 of Channá (Gendrop 1983:23, 148), Building 2 at 
Hormiguero (G. Andrews 1999:xiii-xv; Piña Chan 1985:87-88), and Str. VIII at Becán (G. 
Andrews 1999:114-115). I will not explore the close relationship of Chenes and Río Bec 
architecture, often referred to by the single term Central Yucatán architecture (Potter 1977). 
I use the term Chenes architecture because of Edzna’s proximity to the Chenes region. The 
site of Xcacabcutz, which has Chenes architecture (but no zoomorphic facade), is located 
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only 12 km south of Edzná (G. Andrews 1985:29-30), and the site of Sabana (discovered in 
2000) is located 30 km southeast of Edzná, close to the community of Los Laureles. 

7. Ley Federal sobre Monumentos y Zonas Arqueológicos, Artísticos e Históricos. 

8. The annual figures on visitors to Edzná were collected at the entrance gate by INAH 
personnel and are not published. 
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CHAPTER TEN 


Memories, Meanings, and Historical Awareness 


Post-Abandonment Behaviors among the Lowland Maya 


Marcello A. Canuto and Anthony P. Andrews 


A land without ruins is a land without memories—a land without memories is a 
land without history.—Abram Joseph Ryan 


No man ever steps in the same river twice, for it is not the same river and he is 
not the same man.—Heraclitas 


No matter where you go, there you are.—Buckaroo Banzai 


There are few more self-referential enterprises in archaeology than the study of 
the reuse of abandoned structures. The overlap between the “reuse of abandoned 
structures” as a research question in archaeology and as archaeological research 
itself renders the topic tricky, although fruitful. As a consequence, it lends itself 
to a continuum of approaches that range from processual behavioralism to socio- 
semiotic and cognitive studies to self-referential postmodernism. The topic should 
therefore provide fertile ground for archaeologists of different stripes. Nevertheless, 
their divergent theoretical inclinations notwithstanding, archaeologists have 
shared an unflattering preconception about the reuse of abandoned structures. 
Since archaeological research designs tend to focus on main periods of occupation, 
archaeologists are often satisfied with interpreting patterns of post-abandonment 
reuse as indicative of disorganized “squatters,” whose presence is of only passing 
significance. 

A suspension of this contradictory attitude helps reveal the existence of a com- 
plex set of terminal, reuse, and reoccupation behaviors in the past that demand 
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more attention. In fact, their variety and complexity are not only reason to refine 
the methodology used to study them but are also justification to interpret these 
behaviors as socially constructed and conscious practices. Further, their perva- 
siveness helps us conceive of the archaeological record as a palimpsest of mean- 
ings that includes the modern dweller and scholar. This contemporary relevance 
renders the study of the reuse of abandoned structures critical to postmodern 
concerns about the constructedness of “the” past and the privilege afforded to its 
scholarly interpretation. 

The topic of abandonment within archaeology has a long and rather proces- 
sualist history (Ascher 1968; Schiffer 1972, 1976, 1985). Initial attempts approached 
the subject from taphonomic and behavioralist perspectives; they sought to pro- 
vide an empirical basis from which to recognize abandonment behaviors in the 
past (C. Baker 1975; Bonnischen 1973; Cameron 1991; Cameron and Tomka 1993). 
In so doing, they were also generalist and cross-cultural in scope, trying to “iden- 
tify processes of abandonment that are applicable across archaeological cultures” 
(Cameron 2003:204). Relatedly, these studies also assessed the likelihood of such 
activities leaving recognizable patterns in the archaeological record (Lange and 
Rydberg 1972; Stevenson 1982). As a consequence of this approach, abandonment 
and reuse behaviors were not correlated to questions of meaning and the intent 
of the individuals involved with them (Inomata and Webb 2003b:6). As one of 
the first efforts to address such topics, The Archaeology of Settlement Abandonment 
in Middle America (Inomata and Webb 2003a) advanced an unprecedented focus 
on a single culture area: Mesoamerica. It was seen as a “new direction” (Cameron 
2003:203) because it included a focus on “social contexts” (Inomata and Webb 
2003b:5) sparsely considered in previous efforts. 

This current volume, then, could be seen as continuing the trend of further 
regional specification. In fact, the task of establishing an archaeology of termina- 
tion and reuse is indeed made simpler by an even narrower cultural focus. Further, 
despite some previous research (Inomata and Sheets 2000a; Inomata et al. 2004; 
Palka 2001), a comprehensive treatment of the Maya culture-area on this topic 
remains long overdue. The fact that the long culture-history of the lowland Maya 
is punctuated by several well-known discontinuities should render the region even 
more suitable for the study of termination and reuse behaviors. 

Although this volume does indeed focus more precisely than previous efforts 
on a particular geographic area, its true contribution and innovation stem from its 
unique treatment of abandonment studies themselves. As mentioned, efforts in 
this field have seen the study of abandonment as a goal; even the “social context” 
of any particular study was defined in the service of developing a more precise 
body of theory of abandonment behavior (M. Nelson 2000; Tomka and Stevenson 
1993). Conversely, the editors of this volume have turned this formula on its head, 
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using evidence of abandonment and reuse behaviors as a catalyst for the interpre- 
tation of specific sociocultural and historical contexts. It is in this domain that this 
volume truly enters new territory, and we are grateful to Aline Magnoni and Travis 
Stanton for inviting us to participate in this discussion. 

In this chapter we highlight this critically important innovation and its varied 
treatment by the contributors to this volume. Therefore, we begin with a basic 
typology of post-abandonment behaviors identified and discussed by the authors. 
While there is some geographic imbalance in the coverage—two chapters focus 
on the northern lowlands, while the rest focus on the south—we feel the chapters 
offer a broad enough range of examples of abandonment and reuse behaviors to 
provide a pan-Maya overview of these activities. We then synthesize the interpre- 
tations of these behaviors with respect to a variety of sociocultural topics, such as 
social memory and historical awareness. These topics are generally elusive dimen- 
sions of the archaeological record to which, we believe, abandonment studies can 
uniquely contribute. We conclude with a consideration of how abandonment and 
reuse studies can help us contextualize archaeology itself, especially in light of con- 
temporary nonacademic activities that involve the reuse of abandoned structures, 
spaces, and sites in the Maya area. 


REUSE AS BEHAVIOR: THE 
ARCHAEOLOGICAL RECORD AND QUESTIONS OF SCALE 


It seems profitable to consider the topic of abandonment and reuse from a behav- 
ioral perspective first. This behavioralist engagement with the topic is deemed 
only preliminary, however, since it fails to address the meaning or relevance of 
these behaviors. By incorporating ethnographic, ethnohistoric, and archaeological 
sources, the chapters establish the range of behaviors the Maya displayed when 
abandoning and then reusing structures, spaces, or sites. Further, the chapters also 
consider whether these behaviors leave an archaeologically recognizable signature 
on the material record. Does archaeological investigation favor the recovery of 
certain types of behaviors because of their greater impact on the material world? 
These largely methodological and taphonomic concerns indicate the importance 
of scale (both spatial and temporal) to the recognition of terminal, abandonment, 
and reuse behaviors (Schiffer 1976). Even though this “first-things-first” approach 
is fraught with epistemological flaws, the resultant typology should help estab- 
lish a heuristic base that provides common terminology and facilitates further 
comparison. 

The authors in this volume recognize three basic types of behaviors relevant 
to the abandonment and reuse of structures, spaces, sites, and even landscapes in 
the Maya area: termination events, reuse, and reoccupations. These behaviors were 
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recognized in the archaeological record because their particular contexts reflected 
use-life trajectories atypical for a lowland Maya structure, space, or site. In other 
words, the normative diachronic sequence —composed of an episode of construc- 
tion, followed by use /maintenance, and completed by demolition and new con- 
struction—was modified in some manner. 


Termination Events 


Among the studies collected here, the behavior identified as a “termination 
event” appears to be the most common across the lowland Maya area. Curiously, 
most termination events appear to have been Formative- or Classic-period behav- 
iors, as they have not been recorded at Postclassic sites. Termination events them- 
selves represent a host of different activities that vary both in scale and in kind. 
The contributions to this volume make clear that two axes of distinction exist 
with regard to termination events. The first involves the extent to which they are 
“planned.” Some appear coordinated and systematic, while others are haphazard or 
de facto terminations resulting from other activities, such as rapid fleeing. Sullivan 
and colleagues” analysis of the Three Rivers area of northeastern Petén demon- 
strates controlled and organized termination events. The attempts to exclude Rio 
Azul's Str. G-103 from continued use in the Classic period and the effort to integrate 
Guijarral's shrine were both organized and repeated behaviors. Many of the other 
examples in this volume, however, such as those discussed by Child and Golden as 
well as Magnoni, Hutson, and Stanton, involve uncontrolled de facto terminations 
at centers such as Piedras Negras and Chunchucmil. In terms of unplanned termi- 
nation events, there is some variation based on the rapidity with which contexts 
were abandoned (see Inomata and Sheets 2000b for a comprehensive treatment of 
rapid abandonment). 

The other axis of distinction involves the extent to which these events were 
antagonistic (e.g., their “valence”). Some appear to have been undertaken will- 
ingly by the group responsible for the construction of the structure or site. Other 
events represent clear acts of aggression. Navarro Farr, Freidel, and Arroyave 
Prera, for instance, claim that the central political precinct of El Pert-Waka’ was 
heavily impacted by a negative termination ritual. They note the existence of a 
large deposit of cultural material that does not conform to typical refuse, feast- 
ing, or construction behaviors and therefore reflects some extraordinary event. 
Furthermore, antagonistic termination, despite its vitriol, can also be consum- 
mately systematic and planned. Brown and Garber document a clear example of a 
“positive” termination event at Blackman Eddy, Belize. The authors interpret the 
material evidence as reflective of a single concerted activity by the local group for 
its own ends. 
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Reuse Behaviors 


This volume focuses on several types of reuse behaviors. It is possible, how- 
ever, to consider the distinctions among reuse behaviors as a question of spatio- 
temporal scale. A house can be abandoned and then reused by later occupants. 
Yet can a landscape ever be entirely abandoned and then reoccupied? It would 
appear that methodological definitions of reuse are highly dependent on the scale 
of analysis, as the chapter on Piedras Negras clearly shows. The renovation of Str. 
R-3 after 250 years of abandonment might be understood as a reuse of the build- 
ing; however, if one considers that most of the Usumacinta region around Piedras 
Negras was inhabited during this Late Formative to Late Classic hiatus period, 
then perhaps the return of activities involving Str. R-3 can be categorized as an 
example of intermittent use. 

Magnoni, Hutson, and Stanton describe intermittent though consistent reuse 
of Chunchucmil. Barrera Rubio and colleagues (2003), using the “archaeological 
site” as their frame of reference, have focused specifically on the various types of 
reuse patterns at three sites in northern Yucatán: Kulubá, Xelhá, and San Gervasio. 
They recognize that discrete patterns at Kulubá and Xelhá were distinct from that 
of San Gervasio, with the latter showing an apparent continuity of structure aban- 
donment and reuse. This site scale also allows for the inclusion of recent or modern 
reuse behaviors at ancient shrines. Abundant travel literature, professional ethno- 
graphic research, and archaeological reports discuss these behaviors; nevertheless, 
a comprehensive survey has yet to be undertaken. Such a survey might include not 
only the Lacandón offerings at Classic temples, the reuse of ancient cave and moun- 
tain shrines, and the crosses and candles reported in shrines all along the Caribbean 
coast in the early part of the twentieth century but even modern farming and hunt- 
ing shrines, many of which still combine Prehispanic and Catholic elements. 

At the structure scale, one of the more spectacular examples of reuse is a 
case documented at Dzibilchaltún in northern Yucatán (E. Andrews and Andrews 
1980). This involved the reuse of the inner chamber of the seventh-century Temple 
of the Seven Dolls (Str. 1-sub), which had been buried under a much larger and 
later Late Classic pyramid (Str. 1) that was reopened in Late Postclassic times. A 
new staircase was built over on the west face of the collapsed ruins of Str. 1, and 
at the summit of the staircase the rubble was cleared back to the façade of the 
temple of Str. 1-sub. A tunnel was then dug into the inner chamber of the earlier 
Classic structure through its western doorway, and the chamber was cleared out. 
An altar was erected in the eastern doorway, and, over a long period of time, five 
floors were laid in front of the altar, each accompanied by a new layer of plaster 
applied to the front of the altar; on each layer was painted a hieroglyphic medallion 
with glyphs drawn in a Postclassic style. Two of the medallions were recovered, 
one of which included short count dates likely falling in A.D. 1392, 1421, or 1432. 
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During the Postclassic use of the inner chamber, two subfloor offertory caches 
were deposited underneath the original floor of the room. One contained a Late 
Postclassic cup and a shell bead; the other, deposited at the bottom of a sixty-cm- 
deep hole covered with a flat stone, had the famous set of seven clay doll figurines, 
also crudely carved in a Postclassic style. To judge from the number of floors and 
other alterations involved in the reuse of Str. 1-sub, this was likely a prominent 
shrine at the site during a long span of the Postclassic period.' 

The various reuse behaviors are dependent not just on the events that occurred 
in the past but also on the archaeological scale of reference used to frame them. 
Our scales of reference, however, are clearly based on our interpretations of the 
material excavated. In other words, how reuse behaviors are defined depends 
greatly on the scale of the overall analysis. 


Reoccupation of Sites 


Reoccupation can be understood temporally as a behavior occurring soon 
after a terminated or abandoned context—a “revivalist” scenario. Navarro Farr, 
Freidel, and Arroyave Prera allude to such a scenario at El Perú-Waka” for the 
Terminal Classic. They note that after the institution of divine rulership at El Perú- 
Waka’ had been destroyed, the consequent possibility exists that some people later 
“tried to restore the sacred memory of the royal dynasty.” After termination of the 
dynastic polity at the hands of Tikal, Terminal Classic populations built shrines 
and continued to worship in parts of the center and perhaps left evidence of rev- 
erential treatment subsequent to the termination event of Str. M13-1. Sullivan 
and colleagues also focus on this type of activity at the Guijarral shrine structure, 
which was “seemingly left unused for a short period, then reused prior to site 
abandonment.” 

The reoccupation of a site at specific points in time after its main occupation 
had terminated seems to be the most common type discussed in this volume. In 
most cases this type of material evidence is interpreted as the “squatter scenario” 
involving the rehabitation of a large center by a smaller group of people—as in 
the case of Piedras Negras in Court 4 of the Acropolis, the northern architectural 
group of the center. This type of reuse is also recognized at Nakbé in the Late 
Classic, although its length and apparent size make the “squatter” identification for 
such people somewhat less applicable. 

The activities associated with this process range from haphazard reoccupa- 
tion of older structures as convenient platforms and sources of stone, with no 
functional continuity (such as the quarrying of sacbes [causeways] and building 
residences on them that Hansen, Howell, and Guenter note at El Mirador), to 
the formal ceremonial reuse of ancient structures and monuments (such as the 
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remodeling of the ballcourt at Nakbé). An additional example of the former— 
haphazard—reuse involved the recent discovery of housemounds atop an earlier 
ballcourt in northwest Yucatán. In between these two extremes is the example 
of Chunchucmil, where a relatively large Terminal Classic population lived on 
among the ancient buildings of a city whose days of glory were long gone. At 
Chunchucmil the Terminal Classic residents did not build any significant new com- 
plexes of monumental architecture. A similar pattern appears to have taken place 
at Edzná, in Campeche. At a number of sites in eastern Yucatán, however, the 
reoccupation of Classic sites in Postclassic times was accompanied by significant 
monumental construction, such as at Xelhá. Other major examples of this pattern 
have been documented at other coastal sites, as well as at Cobá and Yo’okop, in 
Quintana Roo, at Lamanai in Belize, and in the Yaxhá Basin in Petén. 

Perhaps the best example of this behavior is described by Manahan for Copán's 
Early Postclassic settlers. This research has helped lay to rest a long and acerbic 
debate regarding the nature of Copan’s Postclassic-period populations. There has 
been strong support for a slow decline scenario in which the elite collapse of the 
early ninth century A.D. was followed by a gradual three-century-long population 
decline in and around the Copán Valley (Sanders 1989; Webster and Freter 1990b; 
Webster, Freter, and Gonlin 2000; Webster, Freter, and Storey 2004). In other words, 
the abandonment of the Copán Valley was considered a process imperceptible to 
the populations involved. Manahan's focus on the topic of abandonment and reuse 
behaviors has helped show that the Early Postclassic populations in the Copán 
Valley could not have been the same people as those of the Classic period. The nature 
of their reoccupation behaviors implies the exact opposite; that is, that they were 
newcomers into a heavily built but abandoned landscape. Further, evidence from 
other regions near the Copán Valley (Canuto 2002, 2003; Manahan and Canuto 
n.d.) supports the interpretation that the Early Postclassic was a period of reoc- 
cupation in the Copán region. 

Once reuse behaviors have been identified in the material record, what sense 
can and do we make of them? Taken as a whole, these examples demonstrate the 
importance of recognizing abandonment, reuse, and reoccupation behaviors in 
the past. Further, their relevance helps to progress beyond a behavioralist typology, 
to interpret them as intentional and meaningful practices of past actors. In fact, the 
authors of this volume delve into large socioideological interpretations of these 
behaviors, exploring what they may have meant to their actors. 


ABANDONMENT, REUSE, AND MEMORY 


In addressing socioideological issues, the contributors to this volume rely heavily 
on the concept of social (or collective) memory. This term has become popular 
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in archaeology (Alcock 2002; Chesson 2001; Tarlow 1997; van Dyke and Alcock 
2003a), especially as a proxy for the study of how people in the past used, inter- 
preted, or manipulated the past. Yet how social memory—and there are still major 
debates as to what “social memory” actually is (Connerton 1989; Halbwachs 1992; 
Hobsbawm and Ranger 1983; S. Knapp 1989; Le Goff 1992; Nora 1989; Rowlands 
1993)—relates to these behaviors varies notably, and some distinctions are well 
worth considering. 


Abandonment 


To discuss how the ideas packaged in the term abandonment are relevant 
to social memory, it proves helpful to consider the connotations of this term. 
Abandon, etymologically, derives from a medieval French legal phrase, mettre á 
bandon, which meant to give up something (or someone) to a public prohibition; 
in fact, the Old French term bandon is related to the modern English word ban. 
In its original formulation, therefore, abandonment involved a legal state—some- 
thing (or someone) was “submitted to banishment.” Consequently, abandonment 
encompasses more than physical restrictions on behavior (e.g., cessation of use 
and desertion); it also connotes a legal status that involves the relinquishment of 
control and withdrawal of formal protections. This original connotation remains 
in use today to define the legal state of a site (such as a city building) before it can 
be demolished—that is, obliterated to make way for new construction.’ 

This simple linguistic exercise underscores how abandonment is relevant to 
the development and manipulation of collective memory: it reflects a legal status 
that permits actions of destruction. Inherently, abandonment precedes the destruc- 
tion of sites, which in the semiotic language of collective memory translates into 
the devalorization of places and the erasure of memories—that is, the analysis of 
“forgetfulness.” If Connerton (1989) is correct in believing that collective memory 
relates to conscious embodied acts, then abandonment represents a set of physical 
activities and legal states intended to induce oblivion; it is a physical and formal 
(e.g., conscious) effort to trigger change in the collective memory of a particular 
social group. 

The set of behaviors encompassed by the “termination event” most directly 
applies to abandonment-as-banishment. Specifically, Sullivan and colleagues (their 
Rio Azul case) and Navarro Farr, Freidel, and Arroyave Prera (their evidence for 
widespread sacking at El Pert- Waka’) focus on rites and activities designed to can- 
cel, destroy, and remove a specific building, monument, space, or site from every- 
day usage. In fact, these authors suggest that such actions were intended to oblit- 
erate particular contexts from memory—or perhaps more accurately, to remind 
people of the events that led to the destruction of certain contexts. These chapters 
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also recognize that these actions of abandonment (obliteration) were likely accom- 
panied by formal (legal) proscriptions regarding access and use of these places and 
spaces; that is, bodily limitations likely accompanied these actions. 

From this volume it is clear that the Maya engaged in abandonment behaviors 
to manipulate social memory in distinct ways. The question remains, then, how to 
assess the different meanings currently encompassed by banishment activities asso- 
ciated with the Maya. In the first place, a case of banishment needs to be assessed 
with respect to its correlated termination event. That is, it is important to evaluate 
whether the termination event was negative (as in the case of sacking, looting, and 
pillaging), positive (as in the case of careful burial, termination, and subsequent 
taboo), or neutral (as in the case of removal for expansion or as a result of prag- 
matic concerns). Beyond assessing the termination event’s “valence,” banishment 
may also be influenced by the extensiveness and systematicness (e.g., scale) of the 
termination behaviors that manifest banishment. For instance, a case of large-scale 
banishment-inducing termination events is found in the stelae destruction at El 
Pert-Waka’. A case of smaller-scale termination events that connote a more dis- 
crete and restricted form of banishment is reflected in the abandonment behaviors 
surrounding the Rio Azul structure, where specific contexts were left to languish 
for centuries. Yet another example would be the case of the domestic group at 
Chunchucmil, where the main residential structure lay demolished and unused 
while being surrounded by inhabited structures. 

One other possible example of small-scale banishment not discussed in this 
volume comes from the Classic-period center of Copan. Within the Principal 
Group of Copan, the Acropolis to the south dominates the landscape, representing 
the bulk of the construction efforts during the Classic period (Agurcia Fasquelle 
and Fash 2005; Sedat and Lopez 2004; Sharer et al. 1999a, 1999b, 2005). The second- 
largest (W. Fash 2005:78) architectural complex of the Principal Group—Platform 
10L-1 (also referred to as the Northwest Group)—reflects a very different archi- 
tectural history than that of the Acropolis. Recent research on or near this com- 
plex has shown that immediately below a single Late Classic construction phase, 
there underlie several Protoclassic and Early Classic construction phases (W. Fash 
2005; W. Fash, Fash, and Davis-Salazar 2004b). This evidence is also consistent with 
results from other excavations of Copan’s Main Plaza (Cheek 1983; Cheek and 
Embree 1983; Traxler 2004), which indicate an extensive Protoclassic (pre-A.D. 
400) architectural phase that was covered by early dynastic construction projects. 

Although research on the Northwest Group has been cursory (especially 
compared with that of the Acropolis), these preliminary findings suggest that this 
architectural complex might have languished without major maintenance or archi- 
tectural renewal for centuries while other monumental complexes in the Acropolis 
were built and rebuilt (W. Fash 2005). It appears that the Northwest Group was 
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abandoned during the Classic period until the very end of the dynasty when it 
received a new facade. Perhaps the fact that it was first built during pre-dynastic 
times—before the famed founder of the Copan dynasty, K'inich Yax K'uk” Mo”, had 
even arrived in the southeastern Maya area (Stuart 2004) —rendered the Northwest 
Group unique. It would have been the repository of memories and meanings the 
Classic-period dynasts would not have facilely altered or destroyed. 

These examples suggest that abandonment-as-banishment can be interpreted 
in many different manners. In other words, by combining the valence and scale 
of any termination event, an index of distinct forms of banishment results, with 
varying implications and meanings. For instance, if banishment is recognizable 
as systematic and negative, like the destruction of stelae at El Perú-Waka”, it can 
be understood as an extreme act (e.g., a violation). A more unpatterned form of 
negatively oriented termination behaviors, such as the case of Str. M13-1 at El 
Pert-Waka’, could be interpreted more subtly, for instance, as an example of des- 
ecration. Yet if the abandonment is neutral—that is, guided by pragmatic concerns 
and needs—it is understood as an example of the decommissioning of a space or 
structure, as in the case of the many reconstructions at Edzná. Banishment can 
also take on a more positive connotation, such as the placement of caches in long- 
abandoned El Mirador temples, where such systematic behaviors are often seen 
as examples of consecration. Finally, there is the more haphazard form of banish- 
ment, exemplified by the feasting practices around the Guijarral shrine that could 
best be understood as isolated instances of reverence. 

Often, these varied and distinct activities are so enmeshed with one another 
that their separation proves impossible. One great example of sequentially 
ordered but irretrievably commingled banishment activities is the Classic-period 
Acropolis at Copán (W. Fash 2001; W. Fash, Andrews, and Manahan 2004; W. Fash, 
Fash, and Davis-Salazar 2004; Sedat and López 2004; Sharer et al. 1999b, 2005). 
The different ways in which buildings were abandoned and reused is illustrated 
by the long architectural sequence below Str. 10L-16, the tallest structure in the 
Copán Acropolis. One of its earliest buildings, Yehnal, was built and then cov- 
ered within a generation (Sedat and López 2004:94-96). A subsequent structure, 
Margarita, was heavily modified to maintain access to its tombs for several gener- 
ations (Sedat and López 2004:96-97). Finally, Rosalila was maintained and periodi- 
cally coated with fresh stucco for up to a century (Agurcia Fasquelle 2004; Agurcia 
Fasquelle and Fash 2005). Each structure was eventually “banished”; however, it is 
clear that public buildings were submitted to different use-lives, after which their 
eventual abandonment depended upon historical contingency and varying politi- 
cal agendas. 

To add to the variety and broadness of the term “abandonment,” we must also 
consider that this term is often considered synonymous with “desertion” (rather 
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than “banishment”). Itis this other sense that some of the authors in this volume— 
such as Manahan, Child and Golden, and Hansen, Howell, and Guenter—apply to 
their analyses. Although it is true that the empirical consequences of desertion, 
such as site destruction, discontinuity of settlement, and pillaging by squatters, are 
the same as those that result from more intentional banishment, an important dis- 
tinction between these two variants becomes manifest in relation to social memory. 
For instance, on the one hand, Navarro Farr, Freidel, and Arroyave Prera discuss 
the abandonment-as-banishment of some of El Perú-Waka's structures as part of 
an intentional program of historical revisionism; on the other hand, the abandon- 
ment-as-desertion of Copán, Piedras Negras, and El Mirador are straightforwardly 
interpreted as a cessation of occupation. In the case of banishment, traditions, 
historical context, and value are not lost; rather, they are intentionally altered or 
erased. In these cases social memory is consciously manipulated. In the case of 
desertion, however, historically contingent meaning and specific knowledge are 
thought to be simply lost. It is in this latter vein that Manahan convincingly argues 
that his squatters had little knowledge of, respect for, or understanding of the elite 
contexts at Copan within which they were living. 


Reuse and Reoccupation 


The authors of this volume also discuss a related but distinct category of 
behaviors—“post-abandonment uses.” In the case of the reuse of a “banished” 
area, the actors engaged in reuse activities are generally assumed to have had some 
direct understanding of the contexts they were changing. In the case of “deser- 
tion,” however, post-abandonment practices represent a broader range of activities 
and actors, as illustrated by Hansen, Howell, and Guenter, which do not necessar- 
ily share a historical connection to the contexts they are revisiting. 

In this volume the form of “reuse” explored most fully involves some type 
of historical discontinuity between the discrete uses of the same context. Implicit 
in these studies are questions about the meaning of these abandoned areas. Were 
later visitors enthralled by ancient monuments in whose shadow they lived, or 
were they generally uninterested? What kinds of ideological processes accompa- 
nied the re-erection of monuments carved centuries earlier? Could they read the 
hieroglyphic texts, did they have a vague understanding of the events portrayed 
on them? Why would people burn incense at one abandoned site but not another? 
Obviously, the answers to these questions might vary from period to period and 
from site to site, and the archaeologist’s attempts to answer them will always be 
somewhat speculative and tentative. What remains critical for the archaeologist 
in this case, however, is to understand the nature and relevance of the purported 
discontinuity between uses. 
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The use of abandoned sites as shrines and destinations for pilgrimages was orig- 
inally noted by Bishop Landa (Tozzer 1941) and has been documented throughout 
Mesoamerica. Teotihuacan, Monte Albán, Chichén Itzá, and Izamal are famous 
examples. As several authors note, this is a timeless practice among the Maya that 
survives in many places to this day, whether the shrines be in caves or on mountain- 
tops or are simple offerings placed on ancient, long-abandoned mounds. This uni- 
versal human practice can now be dated to Formative times in the Maya area and is 
reported in all periods to the present. In this volume, some authors have proposed 
several new sites that may have served such a function, including El Mirador. 

This topic of reuse has been the basis of much theoretical discussion in land- 
scape archaeology (Kiichler 1993; Stewart 2003). The question of temporal discon- 
tinuity is relevant to how repeated (materialized and embodied) actions develop 
landscapes of meaning through the creation of (constructed, conceptual, and 
ideal) “places.” Some general thoughts as they apply to Classic Maya society do 
emerge from this set of chapters. A very basic notion, as Benavides C. states clearly 
and other authors imply, is that to the Maya, abandoned buildings and landscapes, 
regardless of whether people were living in them, were seen as dynamic sacred 
places where ancestors and supernatural entities resided. In that light, therefore, 
they retained some meaning, although perhaps not its historically contingent 
relevance. 

Some archaeologists have suggested that through shared phenomenal expe- 
riences of the same constructed landscape, its embedded meanings can be con- 
strued irrespective of temporal context. It is claimed that phenomenal interaction 
with the landscape is absolute and therefore perpetual (Children and Nash 1997; 
J. Thomas 1996; Tilley 1994). This idea assumes that temporal change is irrelevant. 
Rather, landscape is not about “past” meanings; it is about the “contemporary 
meanings of the past.” In fact, even an absence of meaning, a blank landscape, 
represents an ex tempore interpretation of the past—that is, an empty one. Such a 
view undermines all need to distinguish between use and reuse, between occupa- 
tion and reoccupation. 

More moderate views suggest that landscapes are palimpsests that contain 
multiple layers of meaning (Ashmore and Knapp 1999). In this sense, if mean- 
ing derives from experience, embodiment, and context, then the fate of meaning 
depends on the ability to sustain it in collective memory—the Blackman Eddy chap- 
ter elegantly illustrates this point. Therefore, meanings embedded in the landscape 
for a particular context do change, and no manner of phenomenal rapprochement 
will reconstitute past meanings completely. Yet this approach fails to resolve why, if 
continuity of presence, use, and manipulation is required to sustain social memory, 
places such as Copán, Piedras Negras, El Mirador, and Chunchucmil are revisited 
and their monuments “reused” even after long hiatuses in occupation. In other 
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words, how are the reuses of abandoned buildings by Late Classic Piedras Negras 
kings different from those of the Lacandón at the same site? 

Reoccupation in or near, and possible maintenance or conservation of, an 
abandoned settlement or sector of cities, while obviously a conscious choice, can 
denote a wish to be near ancestral homes and temples. Reuse can also reflect, how- 
ever, a desire to be near a once powerful and sacred place with which the new 
group has no historical relation but from which it wants to acquire the aura and 
glory of that once august place. As a result, this group can thereby enhance and 
legitimize its claim to social and political power in the region. Obviously, in most 
such situations it is not clear whether one or the other case is occurring. Is there 
any way we can distinguish, archaeologically or through epigraphic data, between 
these two processes? 

The Aztecs are a prime analogical example, as they enhanced and legitimized 
their social and political position in the Basin of Anahuac by marrying into old elite 
Toltec families, favoring construction projects in cities dominated by old Toltec 
elites, and establishing and maintaining shrines at the Temples of the Sun and 
Moon at Teotihuacan—which they called the “City of the Gods” and from which 
they claimed descent. While we do not have a totally comparable situation in the 
Maya area, significant populations were living at Izamal and Chichén Itzá when the 
Spanish arrived. In the latter case, it is likely that the Cupul were trying to relive the 
grandeur of earlier times, but identifying their actual activities and the nature of 
the beliefs and memories they held eludes us. 

To resolve these questions, it is helpful to draw a distinction between “mean- 
ing” and “meaningfulness” with regard to the interpretation of reuse and social 
memory. This distinction counteracts the facile conflation of the phenomenological 
approach in which “the landscape provides a continuous reminder of the relation- 
ship between the living and past generations and consequently [between] lines of 
descent and inheritance” (Thomas 2001:175). Social memory is an emic interpreta- 
tion of the past by a social group that displays different levels of awareness regard- 
ing it. In other words, one can appreciate the importance of a monument without 
knowing who built it and why. The question remains, then, how aware of their own 
past were different Maya groups? We now turn to this last fascinating question. 


MAYA HISTORICISM 


Inasmuch as we can determine the abandonment and then reuse of Maya struc- 
tures, we should also address the issue of an emic Maya historicism. In some ways, 
one could even ask, what kind of “archaeologists” were the Maya themselves? 
With what understanding, interest, or care did they treat the material evidence of 
their own past? Some recent interest has been displayed in the topic of historical 
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awareness in ancient societies (Bradley 2002; Bradley and Williams 1998; Gosden 
and Lock 1998; Jonker 1995; Morphy 1995). Moreover, there are memorable exam- 
ples from both Egypt and Mesopotamia of individual rulers—with both an aware- 
ness and an appreciation of things past—undertaking massive programs of archi- 
tectural and monument restoration (e.g., Thutmose IV and the Sphinx). Among 
the Aztec and Maya ruling elite, there is convincing evidence of a similar awareness 
and appreciation. 

The chapters focus on the “historical mentality” of larger Maya popula- 
tions rather than on historically inclined individuals. In fact, this volume contains 
examples of many different ways Maya groups accessed and engaged with their 
own past. The most obvious cases involve people who have a conscious and active 
memory of the historical importance and symbolic meanings of a particular 
structure, space, or site. Most of the planned termination events—as described 
by Brown and Garber, Sullivan and colleagues, and Navarro Farr, Freidel, and 
Arroyave Prera—illustrate social groups destroying, maintaining, or reviving vari- 
ous contexts that would have been meaningful to the spectators of these events. 
These are examples in which continuity of occupation has safeguarded the contex- 
tual relevance of these particular loci. Their manipulation, change, or destruction 
therefore occurred within an original “field of meanings.” 

The volume also relates examples of a second type of engagement with the 
past: groups confronting a past through a “canonical” appreciation of abandoned 
contexts. In other words, social groups would have appreciated the importance and 
meaning of certain symbols (such as stelae) without being able to recall the par- 
ticular historical contingencies that resulted in their construction and maintenance. 
The recognition of Kuluba and Xelha as the homes of ancient spirits and the con- 
sequent veneration of these locales, as discussed by Barrera Rubio and colleagues 
(2003), reflects an appreciation of past importance without detailed knowledge of 
the events leading to their construction. Child and Golden's discussion of Str. R-3’s 
reconstruction at Piedras Negras; Magnoni, Hutson, and Stanton’s case of Terminal 
Classic settlers inhabiting the Late Classic ruins of Chunchucmil; Hansen, Howell, 
and Guenter’s example of stelae re-erection at Nakbé; and Manahan’s Early 
Postclassic squatters at Copan are all examples of people with an emic apprecia- 
tion of particular structures, spaces, and sites as shrines, sacred places, and former 
capitals. They likely did not know the details of these particular loci, however. 

A third type of engagement Maya groups exhibited with their past involves 
a more distanced (culturally or temporally) interaction, one in which abandoned 
loci are appreciated purely for their indexical significance. That is, the size, monu- 
mentality, inaccessibility, grandeur, complexity, and exoticness strike some chord 
that renders the loci relevant to people who would otherwise not consider their 
existence meaningful. With these cases, “meaning” gives way to “meaningful- 
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ness” —where the interpretations of later groups are based on their perceptions 
rather than on inherited knowledge (e.g., social memory). Hansen, Howell, and 
Guenter's example of Late Classic caches at El Mirador, Child and Golden's exam- 
ple of modern Lacandón groups leaving offerings at Piedras Negras, and Magnoni, 
Hutson, and Stanton's example of modern Yucatecan populations considering 
ancient sites the place of past giants are all examples of abandoned loci remaining 
meaningful rather than having meaning. 

A fourth kind of engagement involves accessing abandoned loci for their prac- 
tical importance given their location on the landscape. This is a passive form of 
historical awareness in which meaningfulness involves the pragmatic exigencies 
of survival. That is, abandoned loci are located in areas advantageous for farm- 
ing, construction, or living. Cases such as those described by Hansen, Howell, and 
Guenter of the exploitation of ancient terraces and fields for farming, by Child and 
Golden of squatters using the Acropolis at Piedras Negras, or by others describing 
the mining of ancient sites for building materials all refer to a rather limited but 
still conscious appreciation for peoples in the past—in this fashion, abandoned loci 
carry a pragmatic meaningfulness. 

A fifth kind of engagement is one that involves almost no appreciation of 
abandoned loci as meaningful in any way. In these cases, which are barely discussed 
in this volume, the abandoned loci are hardly “seen”; rather, they appear to be part 
of the natural environment, although oddities within it nonetheless. The use of 
the topographic term cerrito (small hill) to denote structures is common with mod- 
ern populations living in and among archaeological sites in the Maya area. This 
naturalization of what are human-made loci denotes only a faint appreciation of 
their meaningfulness. Magnoni, Hutson, and Stanton's example of Chunchucmil's 
incorporation into a henequen plantation's planning is also apropos. 

This quick review illustrates that several forms exist with which a social group 
can engage with past contexts. More important, these forms of engagement are 
not mutually exclusive, wherein different sectors of society can contemporane- 
ously approach the same abandoned context in different forms, for different aims, 
and with different results. What is not discussed in this volume but retains equal 
importance in this discussion is the engagement with the past through the use of 
past objects—heirlooms or even simply indigenous “artifacts” (Lillios 1999). Yet 
what remains important with all these cases is that social existence among the Maya 
of all different periods and areas readily involved an engagement with the past. 


SELF-REFERENTIAL CONTINUITY 


Finally there remains the least discussed dimension of the study of abandoned struc- 
tures—the contextualization of the modern inhabitants (including archaeologists) 
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with abandoned loci (e.g., archaeological sites). Magnoni, Hutson, and Stanton, 
by discussing their own conceptions of the site of Chunchucmil as archaeologists, 
place themselves at the end of along historical trajectory of conceptions and recon- 
ceptions of the same physical reality of the Chunchucmil landscape. In so doing, 
they blur the line between past and present, indigenous and foreigner, inhabitants 
and visitors. In this fashion the initial observation of this chapter—the existence of 
an overlap between the “reuse of abandoned structures” as a research question in 
archaeology and as archaeological research itselí—becomes salient. 

In the modern world of multiple stakeholders (Ardren 2002; Castañeda 1996; 
Ferguson 1996; Mortensen 2001; Watkins, Pyburn, and Cressey 2000), the archae- 
ologist does not claim sole jurisdiction over abandoned loci. Relatedly, with aban- 
doned loci's increasing relevance to modern agendas (be they commercial, politi- 
cal, pedagogical, or other), archaeologists should no longer consider themselves 
to be without context in relation to the sites they study. Conversely, however, with 
greater say and input also comes greater accountability and responsibility. Further, 
the concerns of preservation, reuse, and reoccupation of abandoned loci no longer 
can be borne entirely by the academic community involved in their investigation. 

To that end, therefore, the study of abandoned structures can also provide us 
with models for how different stakeholders can “co-use” loci of multiple relevances. 
One of the more recent and celebrated examples of this co-use emerges from the 
Guatemala Peace Agreements that formally ended that country's decades-long 
armed conflict. The agreements state: 


2. According to the Guatemalan Constitution, temples and ceremonial centers 
of archaeological value constitute part of the national cultural heritage. As such 
they are the property of the State and must be protected. ... 


3. The right of the Maya, Garifuna, and Xinca peoples to participate in the con- 
servation and administration of such places is recognized, . . . 


4. Changes shall be made in the regulations for the protection of ceremonial 
centers in archaeological areas to ensure that such regulations permit the 
practice of spirituality and cannot be made an impediment to the exercise of 
spiritual values. (United Nations 1998:67-68) 


Encoded in this document, which serves as a de facto constitution for Guatemala, 
is an appreciation of the multiple reuses modern peoples can make of abandoned 
loci. Thanks to this volume, we learn that this appreciation has a long and storied 
history among the Maya themselves. 

We believe these chapters have provided us with much food for thought on a 
host of questions. The topic “abandonment and reuse” provides some empirical 
basis to discuss issues such as social memory. Moreover, social memory is simply 
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shorthand for a much broader and salient concern—ancient historicism. This lat- 
ter concern helps bridge academic concerns to modern exigencies and agendas. 
In large part, the greatest contribution of this volume is assessing the extent to 
which the Maya (throughout their entire history) have engaged with their own 
past. There is much more fruit that this topic can bear, and we hope this volume 
convinces others to address these important questions. 


NOTES 


1. The Dzibilchaltún report (E. Andrews and Andrews 1980:82-117) contains an analy- 
sis of the medallions by J. Eric S. Thompson. It was also originally believed that Str. 1-sub 
was built around A.D. 700. E. W. Andrews V (personal communication 2005) now believes 
it dates to the early seventh century A.D. 

2. Curiously, obliteration derives from the same Latin roots that give us the term obliv- 
ion (both words derive from Latin's ob and levis, which together mean “for the purpose of 
smoothness’). 
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The relationship between time and place, scales of analysis, and positionality all 
figure into a rich academic dialogue about spatiality. The contributors to this vol- 
ume have isolated and problematized a key notion in understanding Maya spaces 
of the past, that of “abandonment”—a concept essential to the definition of ruins 
and therefore to archaeology as a discipline. 

Abandonment is also closely tied to widely held conventional understand- 
ings of the Maya because of the enigma of their civilization’s “collapse” and the 
widespread curiosity surrounding Maya cities in ruins. A concept of linear time 
is embedded in these places, and the ruins are considered “ancient.” Spatial and 
temporal scales of analysis motivate the questions, what constituted abandonment 
and exactly what was abandoned? Further, the ordering of the information and 
knowledge needed to advance this dialogue, which is about spatiality, is informed 
by the position of the researcher/ observer. 

Intuitively, we might expect that the approach of an archaeologist would differ 
from that of a Maya non-specialist. Maya understandings of the landscape should 
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diverge from those of archaeologists, deriving from their different position on the 
subject, in time and in space, both in abstract and concrete terms. 

In recognition of present-day populations living in their study areas, both 
Magnoni, Hutson, and Stanton and Benavides C. (Chapters 8 and 9, this volume) 
approached local Maya people about their perceptions. My own work on contem- 
porary settlement processes in the Maya zone of the Yucatán Peninsula also found 
me examining the evidence of many past human activities on the local landscape 
(D. Brown 1993) and looking for local insight. This experience leads me to suggest 
that a relevant question to be posed in the contemporary setting is: What consti- 
tutes use and occupancy? 

That is to say, while this volume problematizes the concept of abandonment, 
I would argue that its opposite, found in concepts of use and occupation, is more 
critical among contemporary Maya. These are complementary but competing 
concepts, and politics and power relations are relevant to any discussion about 
them. This is so because abandonment can be seen as essential to the idea of the 
“ruins,” whereas use and occupancy can be seen as essential to the construction of 
identity —the past, present, and future—of the native people of the region today. 

Ironically, within the context of identity markers, local indigenous groups, 
seeking to document continuous use of a region, will use as evidence the very 
same “ruins” as those used by archaeologists as proof of abandonment. This is cru- 
cial since, for many Maya nations, vestiges of past human activity on the landscape 
constitute proof of occupancy; this being so, tenure rights accrue under custom- 
ary law. Present-day Maya and archaeologists thus look at the same landscape from 
different vantage points. 

Evidence of past human activities abounds on the landscape of the north- 
ern Yucatan Peninsula and includes pyramids from Precolumbian times; stone 
“trenches” (trincheras) built during armed conflict in the region in the late nine- 
teenth century; treadmills used on sugar haciendas in the same century; orange 
trees in the forest planted at the chiclero (chicle tapping) camps in the twentieth 
century; uninhabited villages; secondary arboreal growth; arched entryways that 
once led to private ranches, which today are absorbed into the ejidos (collectively 
managed lands); uninhabitable decaying dwellings; and so on. These imprints 
from the past are generally understood locally to hold messages and meanings 
that are fundamental to the identity of today’s residents and, in this way, are 
contemporary. 

At the same time, these imprints of the past foretell events of the future, espe- 
cially when interpreted in the context of the Maya cyclical (as opposed to linear) 
time frame. Thus interpreted, the landscape holds lessons, in addition to material 
and ideological resources, for the future. Ruins on the landscape, far from being 
passively abandoned, become active agents in linking events in a cyclical time 
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scheme that conflates the past, present, and future. They are often included in the 
discourse of elders as constituting evidence of the cycles of time. Rather than sig- 
naling abandonment, they actually constitute proof of perpetual occupancy, even 
if such occupancy is uneven and “spotty” over (linear) time. 

So for the Maya of this region, historical continuity is taken as a basic premise. 
There is an ongoing renegotiation and retooling of meanings for landscape fea- 
tures to support the construction of identity and ideology. This is a given. By the 
same token, continual rehabitation, recovery, and reusing of material structures on 
a landscape continually occupied for millennia can be considered inevitable. 

Cycles of occupation are salient in this region of shifting cultivation. By defi- 
nition, swidden agriculturalists move. Habitation sites, together with agricultural 
plots cleared in the forest, are temporarily used, after which farmers and their fami- 
lies move on. Built structures are expected to fall into disuse, while surrounding 
fields succumb to secondary arboreal growth. Human occupation may be cyclical, 
but the forest (k’ax) is not abandoned because it is an appropriated resource base, 
managed through the cah (Yucatec Maya sociopolitical unit). It falls under jurisdic- 
tional /tenure rights (through customary law) based on its management and use. 
Where does “abandonment” fall within this framework? 

Scale enters the discussion here. Indeed, cyclical use of habitation sites and 
portions of the forest for agriculture implies that small groups of users leave them 
to move on. These people are part of a larger-scale sociopolitical system (the cah), 
however, which oversees the use /occupancy of the forest regionally on a defined 
physical landscape, the k'ax. Taken to its logical conclusion, regional abandon- 
ment would signify the dissolution of the k'ax as a landscape, constituted materi- 
ally and ideologically through the cah, with the simultaneous termination of this 
sociopolitical unit. Further, at this scale and within the context of Maya temporal- 
ity, abandonment would signify the end of cycles of use—the end of the future as 
encoded in the past, precipitating a crisis of identity. Several chapters in this vol- 
ume trace major critical moments identified in the archaeological record that may 
correspond to such apocalyptic events. 

The reduction of Cobá to a city in ruins was explained to me by an elderly 
Maya man in Chemax in such terms a decade ago. According to him, the people 
of the city of Cobá had behaved in anti-social ways. As punishment, the city of 
Cobá was swallowed up. He explained that Cobá remains beneath the surface of 
the earth but will reemerge in the future as a city “more beautiful than Cancún.” 
Even this cataclysmic abandonment was perceived by him in a cyclical framework. 
Importantly, the cause of this “abandonment” was seen as internally generated, 
not as a result of war or conflict with external forces. Cobá as a cah disappeared, 
and its forest (k’ax) returned to the jurisdiction of its original “owner,” yum k'ax. 
Yet Cobá-in-ruins was still routinely visited by ritual specialists from Chemax. 
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In the Maya region of northern Yucatán today, conflicting interpretations are 
at the root of some emerging problems. On the one hand, there is a “use and occu- 
pancy” interpretation. On the other hand, there is the prevailing (and dominant) 
view of “abandonment.” Each is based on a different epistemology. Not unsurpris- 
ingly, this creates a contested landscape. Such contestation is common in a colo- 
nization context, where spatial appropriations are routinely accompanied by the a 
priori declaration that the landscapes of the colonized are terra nula, or empty, and 
therefore have no owners (see chapters in Ucko and Layton 1999). 

Recently in the northern Yucatán, this process has taken a slightly different 
form. As discussed elsewhere (D. Brown 1996), official agencies still consider the 
forests to be “unoccupied” (hence unowned) despite official tenure arrangements 
(e.g., the ejido) being in place. Archaeological sites are often situated on this “unoc- 
cupied landscape” of the Maya. The archaeological site of Cobá is a case in point: 
itis firmly positioned on the Maya landscape, as described previously, but its mean- 
ing is challenged by a crescendo of colliding contemporary messages associated 
with it as it is fragmented and commoditized (D. Brown 1999). 

Today, the powers that be are converting such places into “official” sites and 
tourist destinations despite preexisting Maya claims. In the context of such rela- 
tionships of power, new meanings present real challenges to the longer-standing 
conventional Maya meanings. The state (often using concepts derived from archae- 
ology) applies labels, justifying actions that lead to further political disenfranchise- 
ment of the indigenous people. Once the state controls physical access to such 
sites, together with the dominant meanings associated with them, they are effec- 
tively removed from the used and occupied landscape of the local Maya, and their 
local meaning must be renegotiated. Since meanings, interpreted from landscape 
features, provide the elements for group and individual identity, loss of such sites 
implies the impoverishment of the social unit (the cah). In the face of this emerg- 
ing reality, the local system of meanings is progressively being eroded. 

Inasmuch as the concept of “abandonment,” herewith, justifies the political 
process, it is important to problematize it within the context of power relations. 
While several chapters in this volume contemplate such relations in the past, we 
might more seriously consider the impact of shifting spatial and temporal para- 
digms within the context of power relations in the contemporary Maya reality. 
Meanings linked to the landscape are negotiated in a process of remembering 
and forgetting, as pointed out by Stanton and Magnoni (Chapter 1, this volume). 
Dominant concepts of archaeological sites as abandoned by the ancient Maya have 
begun to frame local understandings as a resolution to the unstable conflict of 
meaning systems. With increased participation by Maya youth in work and leisure 
activities related to tourism, dominant meanings of the landscape are becoming 
even more salient in the region. One possible scenario for all to contemplate is an 
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“erasure of memory,” seen in the archaeological record by Canuto and Andrews 
(Chapter 10, this volume). 

Historical continuity could be challenged by “epistemological discontinuity” 
should construction of local meaning systems be changed, replacing the concept 
of Maya cycles of time with a linear understanding of the Maya past. In fact, domi- 
nant discourses are introducing the “othering” of the ancient Maya to contempo- 
rary Maya youth of the region (D. Brown 2005). Will this lead to the concept of 
abandonment taking precedence over that of use and occupancy for the Maya of 
the region today? 

The authors of the chapters in this volume make an important contribution to 
our understanding of Maya spatiality by problematizing abandonment in the Maya 
past. The researchers were motivated to search for a kind of ancient archaeological 
mind-set by looking for evidence of how abandoned structures of the past were 
seen by Maya of the past. Presenting examples of abandonment at distinct tem- 
poral and spatial scales from across the Maya region, the volume brings together 
new knowledge in a comparative framework. The approach is provocative, and the 
findings are very exciting. Congratulations to the contributors. 
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